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CHAPTER  I. 

CELTIC  BRITAIN. 

The  First  Inhabitants  of  Britain. — Two  thousand  years  ago,  when 
Rome  was  '  mistress  of  the  world,’  and  our  English  forefathers 
stiH  dwelt  by  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  this  island  of  ours 
looked  very  different  from  what  it  does  to-day. 

Deep  sunless  forests  stretched  themselves  over  the  land,  and 
broad  shaUow  swamps  lay  here  and  there;  wMle  in  the  woods 
and  on  the  hiH-sides  the  wild-boar,  the  wolf,  and  the  bear  found  a 
home. 

The  narrow  but  stormy  sea  cut  off  the  island  from  other  lands, 
so  that  only  the  boldest  traders  sought  its  shores.  They  came  to 
barter  for  the  precious  tin  which  even  then  was  dug  from  the 
Cornish  mines,  or  to  traffio  in  the  costly  pearls  for  which  the 
Welsh  fisheries  were  at  that  time  famous. 

The  land  was,  in  great  part,  peopled  by  Celtic  tribes,*  who, 
passing  over  from  Asia  after  the  faU  of  Babel,  had  settled  in  these 
islands.  They  were  known  to  the  other  nations  by  the  name  of 
Britons,  and  the  land  they  lived  in  was  caUed  Britain  or 
Britannia. 

How  the  Ancient  Britona  lived. 

1.  Their  Occupations.  —  (L)  Along  the  southern  shores  of 
Jritain,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the  tribes  had  learnt  to  till 
the  land,  to  work  in  metals,  and  to  weave  coarse  cloth  for  their 
simple  garments.  They  carried  on  trade  with  nations  beyond  the 
seas,  giving  them  tin,  pearls,  skins,  and  cattle,  in  exchange  for  salt, 
glass,  earthen  vessels,  and  gold  and  ivory  ornaments. 

(ii.)  Between  the  Thames  and  the  Humber  most  of  the 
tribes  had  no  fixed  abodes,  but  wandered  here  and  there  wherever 

•  Three  great  waves  of  population,  the  Oeltio,  the  Teutonia,  and  the  Scla¬ 
vonic,  swept  in  turn  over  Europe  from  the  East.  The  Celts  finally  settled  in  the 
West,  and  became  the  forefathers  of  the  iri&h,  the  Welsh,  and  ths  Gl&al3  si 

BooUand. 
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they  could  find  pasture  for  their  flocks ;  for  they  were  herdsmen, 
and  lived  chiefly  upon  flesh  and  milk. 

(iii.)  North  of  the  Humber,  and  in  the  western  parts  cf  the 
island,  there  lived  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forests,  with  no  bed  but 
the  heather,  and  no  shelter  but  the  wide-spreading  oak-tree,  a  raoe 
of  men  almost  as  savage  as  the  wild  animals  that  shared  with 
them  the  produce  of  tho  land. 

2.  Their  Dress. — In  the  south,  the  men  wore  wide  checked 
trousers  tied  at  the  ankles,  a  vest  or  tunic  fastened  by  a  belt,  and 
a  dark  square  cloak  thrown  across  the  shoulders.  In  the  north, 
they  wore  the  skins  of  the  wild  animals  which  they  slew  in  the 
chase.  All  the  Britons  tattooed  their  bodies  with  the  blue  dye  of 
woad ;  and  very  fierce  they  looked  in  battle,  for  they  always  fought 
naked. 

3.  Their  Habitations. — The  Britons  of  the  Bouth  lived  in  round 
wooden  huts  with  sugar-loaf  tops,  in  which  was  a  hole  to  let  in  the 
light  and  let  out  the  smoke.  Imagine  a  cluster  of  huts  like  these 
on  the  edge  of  a  forest,  with  a  ditch  dug  about  them  and  felled 
trees  laid  down  in  front,  and  you  have  a  picture  of  a  British  town. 

4.  Their  Modes  of  Warfare. — The  big,  blue-eyed,  fair-haired 
Celts  were  as  warlike  as  they  were  brave.  In  battle  some  fought 
on  foot,  some  on  horseback,  some  in  low  chariots  drawn  by  two 
horses,  and  having  sharp  scythes  fixed  to  the  axle-trees.  Some 
hurled  flint-headed  darts  at  their  foes ;  others,  guarding  their 
bodies  with  a  round  target,  hacked  away  with  long  swords  blunt 
at  the  point ;  while  the  charioteers  aimed  fierce  strokes  with  their 
bronze-pointed  lances,  as  they  broke  madly  through  the  enemy’s 
ranks. 

6.  Their  Religion. — Among  the  Celts,  nothing  was  more  sacred 
than  the  oak-tree.  Shady  oak-glades  were  their  temples,  wherein 
they  prayed  and  offered  sacrifice  to  their  gods.  Hence  their 
religion  waB  called  Druidism  (from  the  Celtio  Drui,  an  oak),  and 
their  long-robed  and  bearded  priests,  Druids.  These  Druids  had 
great  power.  They  wore  the  teachers,  the  doctors,  the  law-makers, 
and  the  judges.  They  knew  by  heart  the  annals  of  their  tribes, 
and  sung  them  to  the  music  of  the  harp.  They  taught  the  people 
that  there  were  many  gods,  and  that  men’s  souls,  at  death,  had  to 
live  for  a  time  in  the  bodies  of  animals  ere  they  could  reach 
the  abode  of  bliss. 

6.  Their  Government.— The  Britons  were  divided  into  tribes. 
At  the  head  of  each  tribe  was  a  king  or  chieftain,  who  shared  the 
power  of  the  Druids  in  time  of  peace,  and  led  his  subjects  to  battle 
in  war-time.  At  the  period  we  speak  of,  the  country  was  divided 
Into  forty  petty  kingdoms  or  states,  corresponding  to  the  number 
ef  tribes:  The  moet  important  wwe  the  following ; 
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Tribei. 

Where  tituated. 

The  Cantii  .  . 

;  Kent. 

The  Belgae  ,  „  . 

.  Somerset,  Wiltshire,  Hampshire, 

The  Trinobantes 

.  Middlesex  and  Essex. 

The  Icenii 

.  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge, 

The  Casii .  .  . 

.  Hertfordshire. 

The  Silnres 

.  South  Wales.  St* I  t* 

The  Brigantes  . 

.  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  *•**  •>'  •  - 

NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  BRITISH  PERIOD. 


Traces  op  the  Britons  at  the  Present  Day. 

1.  British  Roads.  Remains  of  British  roads  are  to  be  found  in  many  part* 
of  the  country  at  the  present  day.  They  are  often  crooked,  winding  for  miles 
along  the  sides  of  hills.  Iknield  Street,  the  road  of  the  Icenii,  which  passes 
through  Dunstable,  was  once  a  British  road  extending  from  Great  Yarmouth  to 
L&nd's  End. 

2.  Fortresses  and  Encampments.  Traces  of  British  fortresses,  with  ram- 
parto  either  of  stone  or  earth,  may  still  be  seen  at  Chnn  Castle,  Cornwall ;  on  the 
Hereford  Beacon  in  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  at  Caer  Caradoc  (the  Castle  of  Caradoo 
or  Caractacus)  in  Shropshire. 

3.  Temples,  Barrows,  Cromlechs.  The  huge  circles  of  stone,  to  be  seen 
at  Stonehenge  and  Avebury  in  Wiltshire,  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
Druidical  temples ;  others  think  that  they  mark  the  graves  of  great  chieftains  ; 
but  there  is  really  nothing  certain  known  about  them. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  huge  mounds  of  earth  called  Barrows  are  to 
be  met  with.  They  mark  the  spot  where  Celtic  warriors  have  been  buried. 

In  some  parts  of  England,  especially  in  Kent,  one  sometimes  meets  with  two 
or  three  upright  stones,  surmounted  by  a  flat  slab.  These  are  called  Cromlechs, 
and  were  formerly  thought  to  be  altars  on  which  the  Druids  offered  sacrifice.  Ii 
is  now  believed  that  they  are  stone  chambers  in  which  chieftains  were  buried, 
but  from  which  the  mound  of  earth,  or  barrow,  has  been  removed. 

4.  Weapons,  Ornaments,  &c.  Swords,  spears,  arrow-heads  made  of  bronze 
or  flint,  earthen  drinking-vessels,  rings,  gold  and  ivory  ornaments,  are  constantly 
being  dug  up  from  British  barrows.  They  have  belonged  to  the  chieftains  whose 
ashes  lie  there,  and  have  been  buried  with  them. 

5.  Celtic  Words.  There  are  still  many  words  in  our  language  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  Britons ;  such  are  the  words  glen,  crag,  dun.  Also 
the  names  of  some  mountains,  rivers,  and  localities,  as  Mendip,  Don,  Avon,  Usk, 
Kent,  Wight ;  and  some  common  household  words :  as  gown,  clout,  button, 
gruel,  mop,  rug,  pail,  and  pitcher. 


SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  L 

1.  This  country  was  at  first  called  Britain,  and  the  Celtic  tribes  who  dwelt 

in  it  were  called  Britons.  ,  ,  ... 

2.  The  Dress  of  the  South  Britons  consisted  of  tunic  and  trousers  *,  that 
of  the  North  Britons,  of  the  skins  of  beasts. 

3.  The  Houses  of  the  Britons  were  circular  huts,  with  sugar-loaf  tops  ;  a 
number  of  these  near  a  forest  made  a  British  town* 

A  In  War  the  Britons  used  chariots,  Bpears,  darts,  long  swords,  and 
targets. 

6.  The  Religion  of  the  Britons  was  Druidism,  and  their  priests  were  called 

6.  The  Britons  were  governed  by  the  Druids,  and  by  the  chiefs  who  led 
the  tribes. 

7.  We  still  fir.d  traces  Of  the  Britons  in  British  roads,  forta,  barrows,  crora- 
lochs,  weapons,  ornaments,  and  in  words  which  ars  still  loft  in  our  languagfe. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

CONQUEST  OF  BRITAIN  BY  THE  ROMANS. 

The  Two  Invasions  of  Julius  Ceesar. — 1.  In  tho  year  55  b.c.  Jnlins 
Cesar,  Rome’s  most  famous  general,  had  made  himself  master  of 
Gaul  ;*  but  he  wished  to  add  new  lands  to  his  conquests,  and  fresh 
tglory  to  his  name ;  so  he  resolved  to  invade  Britain. 

Crossing  over  from  Gaul  with  80  ships  and  12,000  men,  he  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  21st  of  August  off  the  coast  of  Kent.  But  the  Bri¬ 
tons  were  there  to  meet  him.  When  they  saw  his  galleys  nearing 
the  land,  they  swarmed  down  the  cliffs  and  ran  along  the  shore ; 
and  with  savage  yells  shouted  defiance  to  the  Romans.  For  a  space, 
there  was  fear  and  silence  in  the  Roman  ranks ;  but  a  standard- 
bearer,  lifting  high  his  eagle, f  plunged  into  the  waves,  and  called 
upon  his  comrades  to  follow  him.  The  next  moment,  the  Romans 
had  leapt  into  the  sea  and  rushed  in  a  long  line  up  the  beach. 
They  raised  their  shields,  drew  their  short  sharp  swords,  broke 
like  a  wave  upon  their  bravo  but  untrained  foes,  and  after  a  brief 
yet  bloody  struggle,  drove  them  back  into  the  woods.  But  Caesar’s 
forces  were  too  small  to  carry  war  into  the  heart  of  the  land ;  and 
before  a  month  had  gone,  he  was  glad  to  hurry  back  to  Gaul  to 
collect  a  larger  army. 

2.  He  came  back  the  next  year  with  800  ships  and  60,000  men. 
The  Britons  fled  before  him.  There  was  but  one  man  in  Britain 
who  dared  to  stand  against  him.  This  was  Cassibelan,  the  King 
of  the  Casii.  At  first,  this  brave  chieftain  was  joined  by  the  Trino- 
bantes  and  other  tribes,  and  for  a  while  he  checkod  Cmsar's  ad¬ 
vance  ;  but  deserted  at  last  by  his  allies,  and  left  to  carry  on  the 
war  single-handed,  he  fell  back  upon  his  own  fortress  in  the  woods 
and  marshes  of  Hertfordshire.  Here  Cffisar  attacked  him  with  all 
hifl  force,  broke  through  his  defences,  and  carried  off  liis  cattle  and 
treasures.  At  last  Cassibelan  sued  for  peace.  C®sar  was  glad 
to  grant  it  him.  But  he  made  him  promise  to  live  in  friendship 
with  the  other  tribes,  to  pay  him  a  yearly  tribute, J  and  to  give 
hostages§  as  a  pledge  that  he  would  not  begin  the  war  again. 

After  the  defeat  of  Cassibelan,  the  Roman  army  set  sail  for 
Gaul,  and  Caesar  never  set  foot  again  in  Britain. 

The  Nine  Years’  Struggle  of  Caractacus  (a.d.  43-51). — For  the 
next  hundred  years,  their  own  civil  wars  kept  the  Romans  too  busy 
to  think  of  foreign  conquest.  But  in  the  year  a.d.  43  the  Emperor 

*  Caul,  the  ancient  name  of  Trance, 
t  Eagle,  the  Roman  standard  was  an  eagle, 
t  Tribute,  a  tax  paid  by  one  nation  to  another  as  a  sign  o) 

}  Hostages,  persons  given  over  to  an  enemy  as  a  pledge  for  the  nuajmssl 
it  the  oondiUons  of  a  treaty. 
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Claudius  Bent  over  to  Britain  the  two  generals  Plan  tins  and 
Vespasian,  who  sought  to  complete  the  conquest  which  Crasar  had 
begun.  Vespasian  made  war  against  the  tribes  south  of  the 
Thames,  and  fought  more  than  thirty  battles  before  he  subdued  the 
Belgae.  North  of  the  Thames,  Plautius  had  to  contend  against  a 
chieftain,  who,  in  bravery  and  devotion  to  his  country,  was  not  un¬ 
like  Cassibelan.  This  was  Caractacus,  the  King  of  the  Silures.  For 
nine  long  years  he  disputed  with  the  Romans  every  inch  of  British 
ground.  Plautius  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  Ostorius  Scapula 
took  his  place;  but  still  the  war  went  on.  At  last,  however, 
Caractaous  is  forced  back  upon  his  mountain  stronghold  at  Caer 
Caradoo,  in  Shropshire.  The  last  fragment  of  his  army  has 
gathered  round  him,  and  sworn  to  conquer  or  die  in  his  defence. 
The  army  of  Ostorius  Scapula  approaches.  The  river  at  the  moun¬ 
tain  foot  is  crossed ;  the  Roman  troops,  under  a  shower  of  darts, 
dash  up  the  hill-slope ;  the  ramparts  are  scaled;  the  Silures  give 
way  ;  and  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Caractacus  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  A  few  days  more  and  he  himself  is  betrayed,  led  in 
chains  to  Ostorius,  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  But  when  he 
was  brought  before  the  Emperor  Claudius,  his  manly  speech  and 
noble  bearing  won  for  him  and  his  family  a  full  and  gracious  pardon 
(a.d.  61). 

The  Revolt  of  Boadicea  (a.d  .  61) Th  ough  Caraotacus  was  beaten, 
the  war  still  went  on.  The  tribes  in  the  north  had  not  yet  been 
subdued.  The  Druids,  who  had  their  stronghold  in  the  Isle  of 
Mona,*  still  kept  their  power  over  the  Britons,  and  incited  them  to 
constant  revolt. 

But  Suetonius  Paulinas,  who  had  become  governor  of  Britain, 
resolved  to  crush  this  power.  So  he  marched  with  his  army  against 
Mona,  crossed  the  narrow  strait  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  set  fire 
to  the  sacred  groves  of  oak,  and  put  to  the  sword  all  who  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  flames.  Now  while  this  was  going  on,  arevolt  broke 
out  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Icenii. 

Boadicea,  the  widow  of  the  late  king,  had  been  cruelly  insulted 
by  the  Romans,  and  the  Icenii  flew  to  arms.  They  fell  with  fury 
upon  the  Roman  troops,  laid  waste  the  towns  of  Colchester,  St. 
Albans,  and  London,  and  put  70,000  men,  women,  and  children  to 
the  sword. 

Paulinus,  hearing  this,  left  North  Wales  in  haste;  marched 
quickly  down  upon  London,  gave  battle  to  the  Icenii,  and  routed 
them  with  such  loss,  that  80,000  lay  dead  upon  the  field.  Among 
them  was  the  unhappy  Boadicea,  who,  when  she  found  the  fortunes 
of  the  day  against  her,  had  ended  her  life  by  poison  (i.D.  61). 

Completion  of  the  Roman  Conquest. — But  it  was  left  for  Julius 
•  Mona,  u°w  milled  Angleeea. 
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Agricola  to  finish  the  work  of  conquest  which  Caesar  had  begun. 
He  carried  the  Roman  arms  beyond  the  Cheviots,  and  threw  np 
a  line  of  forts  between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  The  Britons 
fled  before  him.  At  last,  however,  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  with 
30,000  at  his  back,  the  British  chief  Galgacus  stood  at  bay.  Here 
there  was  a  fierce  and  stubborn  battle  fought,  which  lasted  until 
nightfall ;  but  when  the  sun  went  down,  the  Britons  were  fleeing 
to  their  mountains,  and  the  field  was  strewn  with  10,000  of  their 
dead  (i.n.  84). 

Then  the  Romans  were  masters  of  Britain  ;  and  Agricola  sailed 
round  the  Orkneys  with  his  fleet,  and  coasting  along  the  western 
shores,  found  his  way  back  to  Sandwich.* 

Now,  no  sooner  had  Agricola  made  himself  master  of  the  land, 
than  he  set  to  work  to  civilise  and  Romanise  it. 

Soon  the  forest-lands  were  cleared,  and  sown  with  corn ;  the 
marshes  were  drained,  the  rivers  spanned  with  bridges.  Straight 
well -paved  roads  crossed  the  land  from  sea  to  sea.  Roman  cities 
and  military  stations  rose  np  on  every  side,  and  neat  Roman  villas 
dotted  the  green  hill-slopes.  Commerce  sprung  into  new  life ;  the 
mines  were  worked  and  became  busy  centres  of  traffic ;  while  in  the 
towns,  all  the  arts  of  civilised  life  were  carried  on. 

Then  many  of  the  Britons  came  to  live  in  the  towns.  They 
donned  the  Roman  toga.f  spoke  the  Roman  tongue,  and  fell  in 
with  the  Roman  ways ;  so  that  after  a  time,  they  lost  much  of  their 
olden  barbarism,  but  they  lost  with  it  much,  too,  of  their  olden 
valour. 

Then  the  land  was  divided  into  provinces;  and  the  Prefect, 
whom  the  Emperor  made  ruler  of  Britain,  placed  over  each  of  these 
provinces  a  Roman  Praetor  or  Governor.  There  were  five  such 
Roman  provinces  in  Britain,  viz. 


Province. 
Britannia  Prima 
Britannia  Secunda  . 
Flavia  Caesariensis. 
Maxima  Caesariensis 
Valentia 


Where  situated. 

•  All  the  land  south  of  the  Thames. 

.  All  Wales. 

.  Between  the  Thames  and  Humber. 

.  Between  the  Humber  and  Tyne. 

.  From  the  Tyne  to  the  Friths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde. 


Christianity  in  Britain.— Now  many  of  the  Roman  soldiers  when 
they  came  to  Bntain  were  already  Christians;  60  that  Christian 
churches  soon  grew  up  about  the  Roman  stations,  and  the  faith 
spread  by  degrees  among  the  British  tribes.  Two  Britons,  named 
Fagan  and  Dervan,  went  to  Rome,  and  were  ordained  priests  by 

•  Sandwich,  then  the  chief  seaport  in  Kent. 

*  Toga,  the  mantle  worn  by  a  Roman  citUea. 
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Pope  Eleutherins ;  and  when  they  came  hack,  they  preached  the 
Gospel  to  their  own  people,  and  founded  churches  in  many  parts 
of  the  land. 

Three  British  Bishops,  from  York,  London,  and  Lincoln,  eat  at 
the  Council  of  Arles,  which  met  in  314 ;  and  Constantins  the 
Great,  the  first  Christian  Emperor,  was  born  in  Britain,  and  his 
mother,  St.  Helena,  was  a  British  princess. 

When  the  savage  persecution  broke  out  under  the  Emperor 
Diocletian,  there  were  many  in  Britain  who  suffered  death  ;  and  the 
first  to  win  the  martyr’s  crown  was  St.  Alban  of  Verulam,  in  whose 
honour  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans  was,  in  after  days,  built. 

The  Roman  Walls. —Though  Agricola  had  beaten  the  North 
Britons,  he  had  not  subdued  them.  Again  and  again,  in  after  years, 
they  broke  through  the  line  of  forts  which  he  set  up,  laid  waste 
the  land  south  of  the  Tweed,  and  fell  upon  the  Roman  towns. 
But  in  the  year  121,  the  Emperor  Hadrian  marched  against  them, 
drove  them  back  to  their  mountains,  and  built  a  wall,  known  as 
the  Wall  of  Hadrian,  between  the  Solway  Frith  and  the  mouth  ol 


the  Tyne. 

But  this  did  not  keep  them  back.  Again,  in  the  year  139,  they 
burst  over  the  border ;  and  the  Governor  of  Britain  marched 
against  them,  and  raised  another  wall  between  the  Fnths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde.  It  was  called,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  then  reigning, 
the  Wall  of  Antoninus. 

Again,  in  the  year  207,  the  Britons  laid  waste  the  land  south  of 
the  Cheviots ;  and  the  Emperor  Severus  was  called  over  to  Britain 
to  beat  them  back.  He  was  old  and  infirm,  and  had  to  be  carried  on 
a  litter  in  front  of  bis  army ;  but  he  pushed  back  the  Britons  as  far 
as  the  Frith  of  Cromarty,  though  the  campaign  cost  him  50,000  men. 
Now  Severus  thought  that  a  rampart  of  earth,  such  as  that  of 
Hadrian  or  of  Antoninus,  was  not  enough  to  check  these  inroads. 
So  he  built  a  wall  of  stone  a  few  paces  north  of  Hadrian’s  rampart, 
and  posted  troops  at  different  stations  along  it ;  and  it  was  called 
the  Wall  of  Severus. 

Still  in  spite  of  all  the  walls,  the  northern  tribes,  who  now 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Piets  and  Scots,*  gave  constant  trouble  to 
the  rulers  of  Britain.  In  368  they  marched  as  far  south  as  London, 
from  which  they  were  driven  by  Theodosius,  the  father  of  the 
emperor  of  that  name. 

Yet  as  long  as  the  Roman  army  was  left  in  Britain,  the  ravages 
of  the  Piets  and  Scots  were  kept  within  bounds ;  but  in  409  Alaric, 
with  an  army  of  Goths,  was  marching  down  upon  Rome ;  and  to 
protect  their  own  homes  from  a  foreign  foe,  the  Roman  legions 
were  recalled  from  Britain,  never  again  to  set  foot  in  the  land. 

•  The  Piet*  were  the  old  North  Briton*  or  Caledonian*.  The  Soots  came  from 
Ireland,  and  had  settle!  In  the  south-west  of  what  J  now  ths  kingdom  o> 
BsXlsnd, 
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NOTES  ON  ROMAN  EBIT  AIN. 

Trjlcxs  or  the  Romas  Occupation  of  Britain. 

1.  Roman  Walls.  Traces  of  these  are  atil]  to  be  seen.  Th#  mound  whki 
tormed  the  Wall  of  Hadrian  is  known  to  the  people  as  Graham’s  Dyke.  Ths 
Wall  of  Severns  can  still  be  traced  ;  and  many  interesting  sculptures  from  it  are 
kept  in  the  Newcastle  Mnsenm. 

2.  Roman  Roads.  Watling  Street,  which  stretched  from  Rlchborongh  in 
Kent  to  Caernarvon,  and  branched  into  the  north  of  England  ;*  Ennvn  St-eet. 
which  stretched  from  Catterick  in  Yorkshire  to  Fevensev  in  Sussex  •  Iknield 
Street,  which  stretched  from  Great  Yarmouth  to  Land's  End  ;  theViaDevana 
which  crossed  the  country  from  Essex  to  Chester ;  and  the  Foss  Way  from 
Linooln  toDorsctshire  can  still  be  traced.  The  first  three  were  originally  British 
Ways.  The  military  road  of  oeverns  along  the  wall,  is  now  the  main  reed 
from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle. 

n  *1  Towns.  The  towns  whose  names  end  in  Caster  or  Chester 

^u^a’  2SmpL,T  onoe ’Roman  camps  or  stations :  as  Lancaster, 

Colchester,  Manchester,  Stlchcster,  kc. 

Roman  Temples,  &c.  Traces  of  Roman  temples  are  to  be  fonnd  In 
Caerleon  (on  Usk);  Ribchester  (Lancashire);  and  the  remains  of  a  Reman  Temple 
to  Minerra  have  been  fonnd  at  Bath.  1 

Roman  baths  hare  been  discovered  at  Linooln  and  other  places. 

Weapons,  Coins,  &c.  In  every  Roman  station  in  the  oonntry, 
yeapons,  coins,  ic-are  often  dug  up.  Blocks  of  lead  have  been  found 
beanng  the  names  of  the  Emperors  Hadrian  and  Domitian ;  allowing  that  the 
lead-mines  of  Derbyshire  were  worked  by  the  Romans.  * 


SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  n. 

Britain  was  subdued  by  tub  Romans  in  four  grkat  Campaigns  : 

L  Julius  Caesar  { 1’  an<l  drove  back  the  natives  (65  B.O.). 

yj  yj  ,  1  *•  beat  Cassibelan  and  levied  tribute  (64  b.c  ). 

n.  Under  Emperor  Claudius  : 

_  ,  ( Vespasian  subdued  the  Belga  e  after  thirty  battles. 

Generals.^  Plaurius  and  1 defeated  Caractacus  after  nine  years’  struggls 
(.Ostonus  Scapula  J  (a.d.  61).  ^ 

HL  Suetonius  Panlinus  \  i‘  maa™crwJ  the  Bards  in  Mona  (a.d.  si). 

\3‘  £!1ido,5’nTi!le  Revolt  of  Boadicea(A.D.  «l). 
...  f1-  BQbdned  South  Britain  (A.D.  78).  '  1 

IV.  Julius  Agncola-i  2.  beat  Galgacns  at  the  Grampians  (a.v.  84) 

(.8.  Romanised  Britain. 

.To  eekp  out  the  North  Britons  there  were  poub  Rampart®  or 
Walls  built  : 

1.  Agricola’s  Forts,  between  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  (a.d.  81). 
o'  SaH  °£  ?adrian,  between  Solway  Frith  and  Tyne  (a.d.  121)  ’ 

?•  '5,alJ  Antoilinns.  between  Frith  of  Forth  and  Clyde  (A.D.  139) 

*•  Vi  all  Of  Severns,  between  Solway  Frith  and  Tyne  (A.D.  J10). 


CHAPTER  III. 

HOW  BRITAIN  BECAME  ENGLAND. 

The  Britons  call  in  the  English  Pirates.— When  the  Britons 
were  left  alone,  they  fonnd  themselves  in  sore  straits.  In  the 
north,  the  Piets  and  Scots  broke  through  the  Roman  Walls  and 
earned  fire  and  sword  into  the  heart  of  the  land.  In  the  smith 
fierce  bands  of  pirates  swooped  down  npon  the  coasts,  burning 
•  Watling  Street  passed  through  London  and  Cteeter. 
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farms  &nd  villas,  and  bearing  off  corn  and  cattle.  These  were 
English  pirates.  They  came  from  the  forest-lands  of  Jutland,* 
and  from  the  marshes  and  sandy  tracts  that  lay  between  tho 
mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Rhine.  The  Britons  called  them  Saxons  ; 
but  they  were  really  drawn  from  three  tribes,  the  Jutes,  the 
Angles,  and  the  Saxons  ;  yet  they  were  all  kinsmen  and  spoke  the 
same  tongue. 

The  story  goes  that  Vortigern,  a  British  chief,  driven  to  de¬ 
spair  by  the  inroads  of  the  Piets,  called  in  a  band  of  Jutes,  who 
were  hovering  about  the  Channel,  to  help  him  to  drive  back  the 
Piets  beyond  the  walls.  And  so  the  Jutes,  under  two  chiefs, 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  landed  in  Kent,  and  took  up  their  abode  449. 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  But  no  sooner  had  they  hurled  back  the 
Piets  and  Scots  than  they  turned  their  arms  against  the  Britons. 
The  first  battle  between  the  English  and  the  Celts  was  fought 
at  Aylesford,  in  Kent,  where  the  Britons  disputed  the  passage  of 
the  river  Medway.  But  the  ford  was  carried,  and  the  English 
won  the  day,  though  Horsa  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  English  Conquest,  which  was  not 
complete  after  two  centuries  of  bloody  war.  The  English  carried 
on  the  conflict  with  merciless  fury.  They  pillaged  the  homes  of 
the  Britons,  fired  their  villages,  cut  down  their  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  sacked  their  temples,  and  slew  their  priests  as  they  stood 
at  the  altar. 

Founding  of  the  Eight  Kingdoms. 

Now,  after  six  years’  stubborn  fighting,  KENT  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  and  Hengist  was  made  king.  Twenty  years  after, 
a  band  of  Saxons,  under  Ella,  landed  on  the  south  coast,  stormed 
the  fortress  of  Anderida  (Pevensey),  pushed  their  way  through 
the  belt  of  forest-land  which  then  stretched  from  Kent  to  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  planted  the  KINGDOM  OF  SUSSEX  (South  Saxons). 

Twenty  years  after  this,  fresh  war-bands,  under  Cerdic, 
dropped  anchor  in  Southampton  Water,  fought  their  way  up  as 
far  as  Winchester,  a*d  founded  WESSEX  (West  Saxons),  which 
was  one  day  to  become  the  greatest  of  the  English  kingdoms. 
But  Cerdic  had  to  contend  against  the  famous  King,  Arthur  (of  the 
Round  Table),  whose  deeds  were  sung,  centuries  after,  at  many  a 
Bretonf  fireside. 

At  Mount  Badon,  in  Dorset,  Arthur  gave  Cerdic  battle ;  and  so 
complete  was  his  victory  over  him  that  the  English  in  ,9- 
Wessex  made  no  farther  advance  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

*  Jutland,  now  Denmark.  The  Jutes  lived  In  the  north  of  Jutland,  the 
Angles  in  the  south,  and  the  Saxons  on  the  coast  between  the  Elbe  and  Rhine. 

t  Many  of  tho  Britons  fled  to  Brittany  in  the  north  of  France,  and  It  la  from 
Breton  legends  that  the  stories  of  Arthur  have  bean  drawn. 
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Bnt,  meanwhile,  other  hands  of  Englishmen  were  settling  in 
the  east.  Erkenwine,  with  his  Saxon  followers,  won  his  way  to 
London,  and  carved  out  for  himself  the  kingdom  of  ESSEX  (East 
Saxons).  Twenty  years  more,  and  Ida,  ‘  the  Bearer  of  Flame,’ 
had  landed  at  Flamborongh  Head ;  and  his  Angles  were  fighting 
their  way  step  by  step  along  the  ooast,  and  founding  the  kingdom 
of  BERNICIA. 

Then  other  bands  of  Angles  sailed  np  the  Humber.  Some, 
nnder  Ella,  marched  over  the  Yorkshire  moors,  and  laid  the  found¬ 
ation  of  DEIRA ;  others,  led  by  Cridda,  pushed  along  the  Trent 
as  far  ns  Lichfield,  and  set  up  the  kingdom  of  MERCIA  ;  while 
the  North-folk  and  South-folk,  under  Uffia,  were  settling  in  EAST 
ANGLIA. 

At  last,  by  the  year  600,  the  English  had  won  the  greater  part 
of  the  land.  In  the  north,  the  Britons  had  been  forced  back  be¬ 
yond  the  Pennines  into  Strathclyde;*  in  the  south,  they  had  sought 
refuge  in  the  Cornish  hills  and  on  the  moorlands  of  Devon ;  while 
in  the  centre,  they  had  fallen  back  upon  the  mountains  of  Cambria 
(Wales),  where  they  were  able  to  keep  the  English  at  bay. 

The  eight  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  sometimes  called 

THE  OCTARCHY  :f 


;  Kingdom*. 

Where  lituated. 

Founder. 

Date. 

1.  Kent 

Kent  .... 

Hengist 

.  457 

L2.  Sussex 

Sussex  and  part  of  Surrey 

Ella  . 

.  490 

'  3.  Wessex  . 

Western  counties  south 

of  Thamos  and  Severn 

Cerdio 

.  519 

4.  Essex 

Essex,  Middlesex,  part  of 

Herts .... 

Erkenwine 

.  527 

(  6.  Bernicia  . 

From  Tyne  to  the  Firth . 

Ida  . 

.  547 

j  6.  Deira 

From  Humberto  the  Tees 

Ella  . 

.  660 

7.  East  Anglia 

Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cam¬ 

bridge,  Isle  of  Ely 

Uffa  . 

.  571 

V  8.  Mercia  , 

Central  England,  from 

Thames  to  Humber ; 

and  from  the  Severn  to 

the  Fens  .  .  . 

Cridda 

.  586 

THE  BRETW ALDAS, — Scarcely  had  the  English  subdued  the 
Britons  when  they  turned  their  arms  against  each  other,  kingdom 
against  kingdom,  in  a  long  and  bloody  struggle  for  over-lordship. 
The  strife  went  on  with  little  pause  for  eighty  years.  Sometime* 

*  Strathclyde  rtretched  along  the  west  from  tho  Cljde  to  Cheater, 
t  Bcrnicla  and  Dclra  were  afterward*  united  into  one  kingdom  under  tke 
n*me  of  Northumbria  ;  benoe  the  name  Heptarchy  has  been  applied  to  the 
Hngdomi  after  the  union  of  Bemicd.%  aeJ  Delia. 
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one  kingdom  was  strongest,  sometimes  another :  now  Northnmbria 
lorded  it  over  Mercia  or  East  Anglia ;  now  Mercia  was  in  power, 
and  held  other  kingdoms  subject  to  her.  The  kings  who  became 
over-lords  were  called  Bretwaldas.  There  were  ssven  who  held 
this  title.  Here  are  their  names : 


BRETWALDAS. 


Name. 

Kingdom. 

Date.* 

Ella 

.  Sussex 

•  • 

.  491-510 

Ceawlin  . 

.  Wessex  . 

•  • 

.  560-593 

Ethelbert . 

”  .  Kent 

•  • 

.  660-616 

Redwald  . 

.  East  Anglia 

•  • 

.  599-620 

Edwin 

.  Northnmbria 

•  • 

.  617-633 

Oswald 

.  Northumbria 

♦  • 

.  634-642 

Oswy 

.  Northumbria 

.  642-670 

Of  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  Bretwaldas  yon  will  hear  more 

in  the  nest  chapter. 


CHAPTER  17. 

HOW  PAGAN  ENGLAND  BECAME  CHRISTIAN. 

1.  Conversion  of  Kent. — The  English,  when  they  settled  in  this 
land,  were  heathens.  They  worshipped  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
They  prayed  to  elves  and  water- sprites  by  wood  and  fell  and 
stream.  To  Thor,  the  thunder  god,  they  paid  special  honour ;  and 
Woden,  god  of  war,  whom  they  claimed  as  the  father  of  their 
kings,  was  at  once  their  hero  and  their  supreme  god. 

But  the  light  of  faith  was  soon  to  break  in  upon  this  pagan 
darkness. 

It  came  to  pass  that  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  and  third  Bret- 
w&lda,  took  to  wife  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  King  Charibert  of 
Paris. 

She  was  a  Christian ;  and  when  she  left  her  father’s  roof,  a 
Christian  bishop  came  with  her  to  Canterbury,  then  the  royal  city 
of  Kent. 

Ethelbert,  though  a  pagan,  had  the  little  ruined  church  of 
Bt.  Martin  fitted  up  again  for  Christian  worship  ;  and  here,  where 
Roman  and  Briton  had  knelt  before,  Bertha  and  her  chaplain 
served  God  for  many  a  year. 

Now  when  the  Pope,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  was  told  of  Bertha’s 
marriage  with  the  English  king,  he  resolved  to  send  missionaries 

•  The  date*  mark  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  reign*.  Where  two 
reigned  at  the  same  time,  t*u  title  e*me  to  the  wwud  oa  tfee  death  of  th*  #r*A 
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to  try  to  convert  the  English.  Many  years  before,  when  ho  was 
bnt  a  deacon,  St  Gregory  had  been  moved  to  pity  at  the  sight  of 
some  fair-haired  English  youths,  whom  he  saw  offered  for  sale  in 
the  market-place  at  Rome. 

‘  Whence  do  these  slaves  come  ?’  he  asked. 

1  They  are  Angles,’  was  the  reply. 

*  Nay,  surely,’  said  he,  *  they  must  be  Angels,  with  such  angelio 
faces.  Prom  what  kingdom  come  they  ?’  he  asked  again. 

‘  From  the  kingdom  of  Deira.’ 

1  De  ira  V  said  St.  Gregory.  ‘  Then  they  must  be  snatched  from 
the  ire  [in  Latin,  de  ira]  of  God.  And  what  is  the  name  of  their 
kingf’ 

‘  5111a,’  they  told  him. 

The  saint  took  up  the  word  as  one  of  good  omen. 

1 5111a  1’  said  he.  ‘  Then  5Hle-luia  shall  be  sung  in  that  land.' 

So  he  sent  the  abbot,  St.  Augustine,  with  forty  monks  to  preach 
to  the  English.  And  the  monks  landed  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and 
sent  word  to  Ethelbert,  saying  why  they  had  come  into  the  land. 
Then  he  asked  to  see  them,  that  he  might  hear  what  they  had  to 
say.  So  they  came  before  him,  bearing  a  silver  cross,  and  holding 
high  a  banner  of  the  crucified  Lord.  As  they  drew  near,  the 
chanting  of  their  anthems  filled  the  air.  The  king  sat  on  his 
throne  in  the  open  air,  under  the  shelter  of  an  oak-tree. 

He  listened  to  the  gospel  that  was  preached  to  him,  and  then 
said, 

‘  Your  words  and  promises  are  fair ;  but  they  sound  new  and 
strange  to  me,  and  I  cannot  at  once  quit  the  gods  of  my  fathers ; 
but  you  can  stay  in  this  land,  and  I  will  give  you  shelter  and  food ; 
and  if  any  man  believe  as  you  believe,  I  will  not  hinder  him.’ 

And  he  gave  them  his  palace  to  live  in ;  and  they  built  near  it 
a  ohurch,  where  now  stands  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury. 

And  after  a  year  Ethelbert  himself  yielded  to  the  faith ;  and 
on  Christmas-day  (a.d.  597)  10,000  English  were  baptised  in  the 
waters  of  the  Stour.* 

2.  Conversion  of  Essex. — Now  Ethelbert’s  nephew,  Sebert,  was  at 
that  time  King  of  Easex.  So  the  Kentish  king  sent  the  Abbot 
Mellitua  to  London  to  the  court  of  Sebert ;  and  soon  the  King  of 
the  East  Saxons  and  many  of  his  people  wero  baptised. 

There  stood  at  that  time  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  temple  in  a  wild 
lonely  spot,  outside  the  ‘  city,’  known  as  ‘  Thomey  Island’  (now 
Westminster) ;  and  on  this  site  King  Sebert  built  a  church,  and 
named  it  after  St.  Peter  the  Apostle  (a.d.  60-1).  That  church  is 
now  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  Sebert’s  bones  still  find  a  reBting- 
place  in  the  temple  which  his  piety  founded. 

•  Stour,  »  rtrw  In  Tout,  on  which  0«t«ib«ry  stands. 
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3.  Conversion  of  East  Anglia. — By  and  by  the  faith  spread  into 
East  Anglia,  and  Redwald  the  Bretwalda  became  a  Christian, 
though  it  was  not  until  the  days  of  Redw&ld’s  son,  Sigeborfc,  that 
the  faith  took  firm  root  in  the  land. 

Now  to  the  court  of  Rodwald  there  came  a  young  exiled  prince 
from  the  kingdom  of  Deira.  His  name  was  Edwin.  While  Edwin 
was  still  a  child,  Etholfrith,  King  of  Bernicia,  had  wrested  from 
him  the  kingdom  of  Deira,  and,  joining  it  to  his  own,  had  become 
King  of  all  Northumbria.  And  Redwald  had  taken  pity  on  the 
young  prince,  and  had  said  to  him, 

«  Thou  mayest  dwell  in  my  land,  and  no  man  shall  hurt  thee 
or  give  thee  over  into  the  hands  of  Ethelfrith.’ 

But  Ethelfrith  made  war  upon  Redwald,  because  he  would  not 
give  the  prince  up  to  him,  and  their  armies  met  by  the  banks  of 
the  Idel  in  Nottingham ;  and  there  was  great  slaughter,  and  Ethel¬ 
frith  was  slain. 

4.  Conversion  of  Northumbria. — Then  Edwin  became  King  of 
Northumbria,  and  afterwards  Bretwalda.  And  he  took  to  wife 
Ethelberga,  the  daughter  of  King  Ethelbert  of  Kent.  And  when 
Ethelberga  came  to  Edwin’s  court  at  Bamborough  Castle*  she 
brought  with  her  as  her  chaplain  St.  Paulinos,  who  was  to  become 
the  Apostle  of  Northumbria.  Yet  for  a  time  King  Edwin  clung  to 
his  pagan  gods,  in  spite  of  the  teaching  of  St.  Paulinus.  It  happened, 
however,  that  the  King  of  the  West  Saxons  sought  to  kill  him  by 
craft.  Then  Edwin  made  war  upon  Wessex,  and  said  to  Paulinus, 

« if  I  return  in  peace,  I  will  leave  the  gods  of  my  fathers,  and 
believe  in  thy  God,  and  worship  Him.’ 

And  so  Edwin  went  forth  to  battle,  and  routed  his  enemies,  and 
came  back  in  peace ;  and  after  taking  counsel  with  his  thanes,  he 
was  baptised,  and  his  people  also  became  Christians.  Then  a 
church  was  built  at  York,  and  St.  Paulinus  was  made  archbishop. 

Heathen  Struggle  against  Christianity. 

Now  the  greatest  foe  the  Church  had  at  that  time  was  Penda, 
the  pagan  King  of  Mercia.  He  was  both  proud  and  warlike.  He 
could  ill  brook  the  over-lordship  of  Northumbria,  and  he  hated  the 
new  faith  with  all  the  fierceness  of  his  fierce  nature.  So  he  chose, 
as  an  ally,  the  Welsh  King  Cadwalla,  and  at  the  head  of  a  vast 
army  marched  into  Yorkshire.  He  met  Edwin,  and  slew 
him  at  Hatfield  Chase  by  the  river  Don.  Then  was  there  S3, 
terror  in  every  Northumbrian  home;  for  Penda  spared 
neither  old  men  nor  women  nor  children,  but  put  all  to  the  sword, 
and  laid  waste  the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

•  Bamborough  Castle,  built  by  Ina  on  a  rook  OTer-tooldn*  the  «»,  on  toe 
•oast  of  Northumbria,  aouth  erf  Holy  Island. 
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And  so  for  a  time  there  was  desolation  and  disorder  in  North¬ 
umbria.  St.  Panlinns  and  Ethelberga  fled  back  into  Kent,  and 
men  took  up  again  with  their  olden  gods. 

Bat  after  a  year,  Edwin’s  nephew,  Oswald,  became  King  and 
g34  Bretwalda.  Meanwhile,  the  Welsh  nnder  Cadwalla  had  fixed 
their  quarters  by  the  town  of  Hexham ;  but  Oswald  drove 
them  with  great  slaughter  from  his  kingdom,  and  brought  back  the 
faith  into  the  land.  Many  years  before  this,  a  oolony  of  Irish 
monks,  nnder  St.  Columba,  had  settled  in  the  rocky  island  of 
Iona  on  the  west  of  Scotland ;  and  now  from  Iona,  at  the  call  of 
Oswald,  St.  Aidan  came  with  his  Irish  monks  to  preach  to  the 
peasants  of  Northumbria.  Oswald  gave  to  them  the  island  of 
Lindisfarne,  since  called  Holy  Island,  and  here  they  founded  their 
monastery. 

Penda,  however,  the  champion  of  the  pagan  gods,  marched  against 
Oswald,  as  he  had  marched  against  Edwin,  and  gave  him 
642.  battle  at  Maserfield,*  in  Shropshire.  The  pagans  were 
victors,  and  Oswald  was  slain ;  bnt  as  he  fell  on  the  field 
fighting  for  the  Cross,  his  last  words — long  remembered  in  North- 
nmbria — were,  ‘  Lord,  have  mercy  on  the  souls  of  my  people  !’ 

Then  Oswald’s  brother,  Oswy,  became  Bretwalda,  and  against 
him  the  fierce  old  pagan  warrior  Penda  raisod  his  sword,  already 
stained  with  the  blood  of  five  kings,  for  a  final  blow.  On 
655.  the  field  of  Winwid,  by  the  town  of  Leeds,  Oswy  and  Penda 
met ;  here  the  pagan  host  was  routed,  and  the  heathen 
champion  Blain. 

6.  Conversion  of  Mercia,  Wessex,  and  Sussex.— With  the  death  of 
Penda,  tho  cause  of  Thor  and  Woden  was  lost.  The  faith  was  soon 
spread  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Mercia 
was  converted  by  St.  Chad,  who  fixed  his  see  at  Lichfield.  Wessex 
had  heard  the  Gospel  from  Birinius,  a  Gallio  bishop,  and  had  already 
taken  up  the  Cross  ;  and  now  St.  Wilfrid  of  York  carried  the  faith 
into  the  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons. 

And  so,  in  leas  than  a  hundred  years  from  the  landing  of  St. 
Augustine,  all  England  had  become  Christian.  Monasteries  grew 
np  in  every  part  of  the  land ;  zealous  missionaries  went  forth  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  other  peoples ;  and  the  English  calendar  was 
soon  filled  with  a  long  line  of  saints,  among  whom  were  St.  Cnth- 
bert,  the  hermit-saint  of  Lindisfarne  ;  St.  Chad,  of  Lichfield;  Bt. 
Wilfrid,  of  York ;  St.  Oswald,  the  Bretwalda ;  St.  Edmund,  the 
English  Sebastian,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  ;  and  St.  Bonifaoe,  Use 
Apostle  of  Germany. 

*  Maserfield,  iuppooo'.  to  be  Ocwwtrj  la  EtopoiiU*. 
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SUMMARY  OP  CHAPTER  IT. 

OONTBBSIOH  OF  ENGLAND  TO  CHRISTIANITY, 

St.  Gregory,  seeing  English  slaves  in  the  Roman  market-place,  thonght  ol 
^averting  England. 

I.  KENT.  Ethelbert,  the  Bretwalda,  King  of  Kent,  and  his  people  were 
converted  by  St.  Augustine  and  his  monks.  Canterbury  Ca¬ 
thedral  'was  founded  ;  and  St.  Augustine  became  Archbishop  (AD. 

U.  ESSEX-  King  Sebert  and  the  people  of  Esses  were  converted  by  Kelli- 
tug,  whc  became  the  first  Bishop  of  London;  and  Westminster 
Abbey  was  founded  (ad.  604). 

m.  EAST  ANGLIA.  Redwald,  the  Bretwalda,  King  of  East  Anglia, 
became  a  Christian  (A.D.  686).  And  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Sigebert, 
the  East  Anglians  were  converted  (a.d.  631 ). 

IV.  NORTHUMBRIA,  (a)  Edwin,  the  Bretwalda,  King  of  Northumbria, 
and  his  people  were  converted  by  St.  Paulinus,  who  became  first 
Archbishop  of  York  (a.d.  626). 

(b)  King  Penda  of  Mercia  took  up  the  cause  of  the  heathen  gods 
against  Christianity,  and  slew  King  Edwin  at  Hatfield  Chase  (A.D. 
6t>3  )• 

(e)  Northumbria  became  pagan  again,  bnt  St.  Oswald,  King  and 
Bretwalda,  brought  over  St-  Aidan  from  Iona,  and  Northumbria 
became  Christian  onoe  more ;  then  Penda  slew  St.  Oswald  at 
Maserfield  in  Shropshire  (AD.  642). 

(d)  At  last  Oswy,  the  Bretwalda,  King  of  Nortnmbria,  slew  Penda  at 
Winwid,  near  Leeds  (AD.  666),  and  Christianity  soon  spread  over  the 
land. 

T.  WESSEX  had  been  converted  by  Bishop  Birinius  and  St.  Oswald, 
King  of  Northumbria  (A.D.  635). 

VL  MERCIA  was  converted  by  St.  Chad,  who  became  the  first  BishOD  ©f 
Lichfield  (ad.  660). 

TIL  SUSSEX  was  converted  by  St.  Wilfrid  of  York,  who  was  driven  from 
York  by  King  Egfrid  (a.d.  680). 

All  England  became  Christian  in  less  than  one  handled  years. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  THREE  RIVAL  KINGDOMS, 

After  tho  death  of  Oswy,  the  smaller  kingdoms  of  the  ‘  Hep¬ 
tarchy’  were  by  degrees  swallowed  up  in  the  larger  ones,  until 
there  were  but  three  kingdoms  left  to  struggle  for  the  over-lordship 
of  all  England. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  strife  went  on,  and  though 
many  kings  took  part  in  it,  there  were  but  four  whoso  names  are 
worth  remembering':  these  were  Egfrid  of  Northumbria,  Ins  of 
Wessex,  Offa  of  Mercia,  and  Egbert  over-lord  of  England. 

Egfrid  of  Northumbria  (a.d.  670-685)  raised  his  kingdom  to  a 
height  of  glory  it  had  never  reached  before.  He  crossed  the  Pen- 
nines,  drove  the  Britons  out  of  Strathclyde,  and  gave  the  land  that 
lay  around  Carlisle  to  the  see  of  Lindisfarne,  at  that  time  held  by  St. 
Cuthbert.  But  Egfrid  resolved  to  carry  his  conquests  beyond  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  So  at  the  head  of  his  army  he  marched  into  Fife, 
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where  he  fell  with  the  flower  of  his  nobles  in  a  battle  with  the 
Piets. 

With  the  death  of  Egfrid  the  power  of  Northumbria  was  gone 
for  ever,  and  Wessex  rose  into  new  life  under  King  Ina. 

Ina  of  Wessex  (a.d.  688-728)  was  perhaps  the  ablest  king 
who  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  West  Saxons.  He  framed  for 
his  people  a  code  of  wise  laws ;  he  hurled  back  the  Mercians,  who 
tried  to  wrest  from  him  the  over-lordship  of  the  south ;  and  driving 
the  Britons  beyond  the  Quantock  Hills,  extended  his  rule  as  far  as 
Taunton.*  Under  him,  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury  rose  from  its 
ruins,  and  a  colony  of  Irish  monks  took  up  their  abode  in  it.  But 
in  his  latter  days,  party  discords  grew  up  around  him  ;  then  he  gave 
up  his  crown,  set  out  as  a  pilgrim  to  Home,  built  the  English 
school  there,  and  died  within  a  year. 

Offa  of  Mercia  (a.d.  758-794),  sometimes  called  the  Terrible, 
came  to  the  throne  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  death  of  Ina, 
and  made  the  name  of  Mercia  a  word  of  fear  to  the  West  Saxons 
and  the  Britons.  The  inroads  of  the  Welsh  had,  until  his  day, 
been  a  constant  check  to  the  progress  of  Mercia ;  so  he  led  his 
army  to  the  west,  drove  the  Britons  out  of  Hereford,  and  carried 
war  into  the  heart  of  Wales.  To  ward  off  the  attacks  of  the  Bri¬ 
tons,  he  made  a  trench  between  the  months  of  the  Dee  and  Wye  ; 
and,  to  this  day,  what  is  left  of  it  is  known  as  4  Ofla’s  Dyke.’  Not 
far  from  the  town  of  Verulamf  he  built  a  stately  minster,  and 
named  it  after  St.  Alban,  the  British  martyr;  and  a  new  town 
sprung  up  around  it,  which  came  to  be  called  St.  Albans. 

Now  Offa  had  the  upper  hand  of  the  other  kings  of  England, 
and  was  very  near  becoming  master  of  all  the  land ;  but  it  was 
left  for  Egbert,  then  an  exile  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Great,  to 
win  the  title  of  over-lord  of  England,  and  to  make  Wessex  the 
supreme  power  in  the  land. 

Egbert  (a.d.  800-836). — At  the  death  of  the  king  whom  Offa 
had  set  up  over  Wessex,  Egbert  was  sent  for  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne.  During  his  exile  in  France,  he  had  served  with  the  army 
of  the  Franks,  and  had  lived  much  at  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Great ;  so  that  he  came  to  the  throne  better  fitted  to  conquer  and 
to  rule  than  any  king  who  had  gone  before  him. 

His  first  care  was  to  put  his  own  kingdom  in  order,  and  then 
to  make  the  other  kingdoms  subject  to  it.  He  began  with  the 
Eritons.  In  the  south,  he  drove  them  out  of  Devonshire  and  fixed 
the  new  English  border  at  the  Tamar  while  in  the  west,  he  car¬ 
ried  his  standard  as  far  as  the  island  of  Anglesey.  Then  he 

•  Taunton,  In  Bomeraet. 

t  Verularn,  in  Hertfordshire. 

t  Tamar,  «  river  between  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
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mushed  the  Mercians,  whom  he  met  in  battle  at  Ellandune,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Willy,  in  Wiltshire.  Next  he  tnrned  his  arms  against 
Northumbria  ;  but  the  northern  chieftains,  terrified  at  his  ap¬ 
proach,  met  him  at  the  Don,  and  submitted  to  him  without  a  blow. 
At  last  the  whole  land,  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  the  English 
Channel,  was  subject  to  the  over-lordship  of  Egbert,  and  in  right 
of  this,  he  styled  himself  ’  King  of  the  English.’ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  DANISH  INVASIONS. 

Table  of  the  Kings 

(From  the  time  that  Wessex  became  the  supreme  kingdom). 


Kings. 

Relation 

to  previous  King. 

Reign. 

1. 

Egbert 

Restored 

800-836 

2. 

Ethelwulf . 

. 

Son 

• 

83G-856 

3. 

Ethelbald  . 

. 

Son 

• 

856-8G0 

4. 

Ethelbert  . 

# 

Brother  . 

• 

860-866 

6. 

Ethelred  . 

Brother  . 

866-871 

6. 

Alfred  the  Great 

Brother  . 

871-901 

7. 

Edward  I. 

• 

Son 

901-924 

8. 

Athelstan 

• 

Son 

924-941 

9. 

Edmund  . 

• 

Brother  . 

941-946 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Norsemen  or  Danes 
began  to  prey  upon  the  English  coasts.  They  were  sea  pirates 
from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  came  in  search  of  plun¬ 
der,  as  their  Saxon  kinsmen  had  come  before.  For  two  centuries 
they  carried  terror  through  the  land.  Their  fierceness  knew  no 
choise.  Old  men  and  babes,  weak  women  and  harmless  priests, 
they  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy.  With  pagan  fury  they  sot  fire 
to  the  abbeys,  and  butchered  the  monks  who  sought  refuge  from 
the  flames.  Religion,  learning,  and  laws  went  down  before  them  ; 
but  at  last  they  settled  in  the  land  they  had  won,  and  became 
part  and  parcel  of  the  English  nation. 

It  was  while  Egbert  reigned  over  England  that  the  Danes  came 
pouring  into  the  land.  In  832  they  pillaged  the' 

Isle  of  Sheppey.  The  next  year,  five-and-thirty  EGBERT. 
Danish  vessels  sailed  up  the  Dart,  and  the  West 
Saxons  fled  before  them  Then  Egbert  led  his  army  to  the  west. 
The  Danes  and  Britons  had  leagued  together,  but  he  gave  them 
battle  at  Hengeston  Hill,  in  Cornwall  (a.d.  835).  The  struggle  was 
brief  but  bloody.  The  Britons  were  utterly  crushed,  and  the  Danes 
sped  back  in  hot  haste  to  their  ships.  ^ 
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But  shortly  after,  in  the  reign  of  Ethelwulf,  they  sailed  up  the 
Thames,  sacked  London  and  Canterbury,  and  drove  Ethelwulf 

_  before  them  at  Charmouth,  in  Dorset  (a.d.  839). 

ETHELWULF.  Ethelwulf,  however,  met  them  again  at  Okeley,  in 
Surrey,  and  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  victory  re¬ 
mained  with  the  West  Saxons,  and  the  Danes  lost  more  men  than 
they  had  done  in  any  age  or  in  any  land  (a.d.  851). 

The  Danes  gave  but  little  trouble  during  the  short  reigns  of 
ETHELBALD  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert ;  but  the  year  that  Ethel- 
ETHELBEEt'  r6^  waB  crowded  saw  the  fiercest  Danish  onslaught 
ETHELS  ED '  ^a<l  yet  been  made.  And  this  is  how  it  came 

about.  Up  to  this  time,  the  boldest  and  fiercest  of 
Danish  sea-kings  had  been  Ragnar  Lodbrog.  His  name  was  a 
terror  in  the  Baltio  and  along  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
France.  Now  Lodbrog,  with  a  few  followers,  had  made  a  descent 
on  the  Yorkshire  coast ;  but  he  was  mot  and  beaten  by  Ella  of 
Northumbria  (a.d.  865),  and  carried  off  a  prisoner.  It  is  said  that 
his  captors  threw  him  into  a  pit  filled  with  vipers,  and  that  with 
his  dying  breath,  ho  swore  that  the  *  cubs  of  the  boar’  (meaning 
his  sons)  would  avenge  their  father’s  death. 

And  so  the  next  year,  Inguar  and  Ubbo,  the  two  sons  of  Lod¬ 
brog,  with  many  thousand  warriors,  landed  on  the  east  coast, 
stormed  the  town  of  York,  and  at  one  blow  crushed  the  power  oi 
Northumbria  (a.d.  867).  Ella,  who  slew  their  father,  had  the  ill 
luck  to  fall  into  their  hands.  Then  they  split  him  open,  tore  out 
his  lungs,  and  threw  salt  upon  his  wounds. 

After  that  the  Danes  marched  southward,  and  had  not  Ethel- 
red  made  haste  to  meet  them,  Mercia  would  have  been  lost. 

But  baffled  in  their  attempt  on  Mercia,  the  Danes  turned  into 
East* Anglia.  They  fired  the  monasteries  of  Croyland,  Hunting¬ 
don,  and  Ely,  and  put  to  the  sword  all  who  fell  into  their  hands. 
St.  Edmund,  the  Under-King  of  East  Anglia,  was  made  captive ; 
and  tying  him  to  a  tree,  they  scourged  him,  shot  at  him  with 
arrows,  and  then  cut  off  his  head  (a.d.  870). 

From  East  Anglia,  the  Danes  pushed  on  into  Wessex,  where 
they  fought  four  doubtful  battles  against  Ethelred  and  his  brother 
Alfred.  In  the  last  of  these,  at  Morton,  in  Berkshire,  the  king 
met  with  his  death-wound ;  and  Alfred  was  left  alone  to  grapple 
with  the  Danes. 

At  Ethelred’s  death,  the  voioe  of  Wessex  called  Alfred  to  the 
throne.  The  Danes  were  swarming  on  the  banks 
ALFRED,  of  the  Willy,*  and  laying  waste  the  fertile  land. 

Hera  Alfred  gave  them  battle,  but  he  was  worsted, 


Willy,  »  drer  U  VLttaUra, 


?sa  BAinsH  urrxsiOKa. 
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sad  forced  to  bay  a  peace  from  the  Danish  leader  Halfdene  (a.d. 
871). 

Now  Halfdene  swore  to  march  back  into  Northumbria  in 
peace ;  but  on  his  way  thither  he  ravaged  Mercia  from  end  to  end, 
burnt  to  the  ground  the  Monastery  of  Repton,  and  burst  open  the 
tombs  of  the  princes  of  Mercia. 

From  Mercia,  Halfdene  moved  on  to  the  Tyne.  Tynemouth  was 
rased  to  the  ground,  the  Abbey  of  Lindisfarne  went  up  in  flames, 
and  the  monks  fled  in  haste  to  the  mountains,  bearing  with  them 
the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert. 

Then  Halfdene’s  followers  tilled  the  land  which  their  swords 
had  won,  and  settled  in  it ;  but  meanwhile  Halfdene’s  ally, 
Goth  run,  marched  down  upon  Wessex,  attacked  the  West  Saxons 
both  by  land  and  sea,  and  seized  upon  the  town  of  Exeter.  Here 
Alfred  hemmed  him  in,  and  at  last,  pressed  by  hunger,  the  Danish 
leader  sued  for  peace.  But  the  peace  was  short-lived ;  for  as  soon 
as  Alfred  had  sent  his  soldiers  back  to  their  homes,  Gothrun  fell 
upon  him  again,  and,  with  no  army  left  to  carry  on  the  conflict, 
Alfred  had  to  seek  refuge  in  the  marshy  flats  of  Athelney,* 

Here,  during  the  winter,  he  gathered  his  thanes  about  him,  and 
kept  strict  watch  on  the  movements  of  the  Danes.  In  the  spring 
he  sallied  out  into  Selwood  Forest,  and  at  his  call,  the  men  of 
Wessex  flocked  to  his  standard.  He  marched  to  Ethandune, 
in  Somerset,  and  planting  his  forces  on  a  lofty  hill,  stood  face  to 
face  with  his  foe.  A  long  and  bloody  battle  was  fought ;  but  in  the 
end  the  Danes  were  routed,  and  Gothrun  begged  for  peace.  Alfred 
granted  it,  on  condition  that  he  and  his  chieftains  should  embrace 
the  Christian  faith,  retire  beyond  Watling  Street,  swear  not  to  take 
up  arms  again,  and  give  hostages  as  security  for  their  promises. 
And  so  Gothrun  became  a  Christian,  and  was,  ever  after,  friendly 
towards  Alfred  (a.d.  878). 

Then  came  a  long  interval  of  peace,  during  which  Alfred  tried 
to  strengthen  his  country  against  the  attacks  of  any  enemy,  and  to 
better  the  condition  of  his  people. 

He  raised  forts  here  and  there  along  the  coast,  formed  his  sub¬ 
jects  into  a  kind  of  militia,  and  built  and  manned  a  fleet.  The 
laws  of  the  country  had  not  been  in  force  during  the  ravages  of 
the  Danes,  and  theft  and  murder  were  rife  in  the  land. 

But  Alfred  took  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  Ina,  and  Offa,  and  put 
them  into  shape,  so  as  to  suit  the  times.  Then  it  was,  as  the 
chronicler  tells  us,  that  a  traveller  might  lose  his  purse  upon  the 
road,  and  find  it  a  month  later  in  the  same  spot.  Before  the 
Danes  Bet  foot  in  England,  the  English  monks  had  been  amongst 

*  Athelney,  *  march;  Ul&nd  In  Somerctt,  forcnsd  by  the  junction  of  tin 
Cons  and  Varrrt. 
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the  greatest  scholars  in  Christendom  ;  bnt  now  that  the  monasteries 
had  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  there  were  no  schools  left  in  the  land. 

Alfred,  however,  brought  scholars  from  France,  Germany,  and 
Ireland  to  translate  books  into  the  English  tongue,  and  to  teach  in 
the  schools  which  he  founded  for  the  people.  The  king  himself 
translated  several  books  which  had  been  written  in  Latin  ;  the 
chief  of  which  was  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  written  two  centuries 
before,  by  the  Venerable  Bede,  a  learned  monk  of  Jarrow. 

During  the  thirteen  years’  peace  that  followed  the  defeat  of 
Gothran,  Alfred  had  stretched  his  rule  over  Mercia ;  the  Danes  of 
East  Anglia  had  come  to  look  upon  him  as  their  over- lord,  and  the 
Welsh  kings  did  homage  to  him  for  their  lands. 

When,  during  the  last  years  of  Alfred’s  reign,  the  famous  sea- 
king,  Hastings,  landed  in  Kent,  and  carried  war  into  the  land,  he 
found  himself  no  match  for  Alfred,  who  was  able  to  meet  the 
Danes  on  land  and  sea,  and  drive  Hastings  from  his  kingdom. 

The  struggle  with  the  Danes  began  again  under  Alfred’s  son, 
Edward,  who  came  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
EDWABD.  father.  Alfred’s  daughter,  Ethelfleda,  known  as  the 
Lady  of  Mercia,  joined  her  forces,  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  with  those  of  her  royal  brother. 

At  that  time,  Watling  Street,  which  stretched  from  London  to 
Chester,  formed  the  border-line  between  the  Dares  and  West 
Saxons.  On  the  right  of  this,  the  Danes  had  fixed  their  quarters  in 
the  five  boroughs  of  Derby,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Stamford,  and 
Nottingham.  Now  Edward  and  the  1  Lady  of  Mercia’  resolved  to 
attack  these  Danish  strongholds  :  but  to  secure  themselves  against 
the  inroads  of  the  Danes,  they  built  forts  at  Tamworth,  Stafford, 
W arwick,  and  Other  places  along  the  border.  Then  they  marched 
against  the  Danes.  Ethelfieda  carried  the  town  of  Derby  by  storm, 
though  the  Danes  fought  desperately  in  the  streets ;  and  then 
marching  southwards,  she  seized  the  town  of  Leicester,  while  Ed¬ 
ward  took  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Colchester.  At  last,  beaten 
at  every  point,  the  Danes  sued  for  peace,  and  agreed  to  call  Edward 
their  lord  and  protector. 

During  the  next  three  years,  Edward  carried  his  arms  into  the 
north,  and  before  his  death,  all  the  tribes  from  the  Tyne  to 
92L  the  English  Channel  formed  but  one  kingdom  under  his 
control,  and  the  Scots  and  Strathclyde  Britons  chose  him  as 
their  lord  and  father. 

But  under  Athelatan,  Edward’s  son,  the  struggles  with  the  Danes 
were  renewed. 

ATHELSTAJT.  The  sea-king,  Anlaff,  sailed  up  the  Humber  with 
600  ships;  and  Irish,  Scots,  Danes,  and  Britons 
ranged  themselves  under  his  raven  flag. 
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Atheletan  faced  him  somewhere  in  Northumbria,  and  there  was 
fought  the  bloody  battle  of  Brunanburgh,  which  English  and 
Danish  bards  sang  of  for  many  a  year.  '  Never,’  says  the  chroni¬ 
cler,  ‘  since  the  coming  of  the  Saxons  and  Angles  was  such  carnage 
in  the  land.’  The  battle  raged  from  mom  till  night ;  and  when  the 
sun  went  down,  there  were  five  sea-kings,  seven  earls,  and  many 
thousand  warriors  left  dead  upon  the  field  (a.d.  937).  This  victory 
of  Brunanburgh  crashed  Athelstan’s  enemies,  and  gave  him  supreme 
power  in  the  land.  From  that  day  forward,  the  Northumbrians 
spoke  of  him  as  the  Conqueror,  and  he  justly  styled  himself  The 
King  of  the  English.  ' 

Yet  at  Athelstan’s  death,  the  Danes  rose  again  in  revolt,  and 
for  a  time  held  sway  on  the  east  of  Watling  Street ; 
but  in  the  end,  King  Edmund,  the  brother  of  Athel-  EDMUND, 
stan,  drove  them  fromthe  ‘  five  boroughs,’  and  peopled 
these  towns  with  English  (a.d.  942).  Edmund  did  not  live  long 
to  enjoy  his  triumphs.  He  fell  by  an  outlaw’s  hand,  at  a  feast 
in  Gloucester,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign. 


SUMMARY  OF  OHAPTEB  VL 
Invasions  or  thb  Danes, 


FIRST  GREAT  INVASION. 


cl.  The  Danes  pillaged  the  Isle  Of  Sheppey  (8321. 

Egbert  I  j  Egbert  beat  them  at  Hengeston  in  Cornwall  (835). 
v+kiwn-nlf  f  8.  The  Danes  beat  Ethelwolf  at  Charmouth  in  Dorset  (839). 
Atneiwuu  |  ^  Ethel wnlf  beat  them  at  Okeley  in  SurTcy  (851). 

SECOND  GREAT  INVASION. 


tnguar  and  Ubbo,  the  sons  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  stormed  York, 
and  crushed  the  power  of  Northumbria  (867). 

They  fired  the  monasteries  of  Huntingdon,  Croyland,  and  Ely; 

and  put  St.  Edmund  Of  East  Anglia  to  death (870). 

Ethelred  got  bis  death-wound  at  Morton  in  Berkshire  (871). 

:4.  Halfdene  beat  Alfred  on  the  banks  of  the  Willy  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  settled  in  Northumbria  (871). 

6.  Gothrun  beat  Alfred,  who  fled  to  Athelney  (878). 

6.  Alfred  beat  Gothrun  at  Ethandnne,  and  Gothrun  became 
Christian  (878).  , 

Alfred’s  son  Edward,  with  the  help  of  his  sister  the  ‘Lady  of  Mercia,’  made 
the  Danes,  who  had  settled  in  the  ‘  five  boroughs,’  subject  to  him  as  their  ‘  lord 
and  protector'  (918). 

THIRD  GREAT  INVASION. 


Ethelred 


and 


Alfred 


(\.  Anlaff  sailed  up  the  Humber  with  600  ships,  at  the  head  o'. 
...  .,  \  Danes,  Soots,  Irish,  and  Britons  (937). 

Atheletan  <  2  Athelstan  beat  him  at  Brunanburgh,  where  five  ceo-kirgs 
V.  were  slain  (937). 

In  the  reign  of  Athsistan’s  brother,  Edmund,  the  Danes  roee  In  revolt,  but 
fttward  drove  thara  from  the  ‘five  boroughs,'  and  peopled  them  with  English 
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ST.  DUNSTAN  (925-988). 
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Kingt. 
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13.  Edward  II. 
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.  .  .  Son  of  Edmund  I.  .  956-969 

.  Brother  .  .  959-976 

(the  Martyr)  .  Son  .  .  i  976-978 


While  Edmund  was  King  of  England,  there  lived  in  Glaston¬ 
bury  Abbey  a  holy  monk,  who  was  to  become  the 
EDMUND,  greatest  man  in  England  during  the  reigns  of  five 
kings.  This  monk  was  St.  Dunstan.  He  was 
bora  in  the  first  year  of  Athelstan’s  reign,  and  of  noble  parents. 
As  a  boy  he  was  taught  by  the  monks  in  the  abbey-school  of 
Glastonbury ;  and  when  he  grew  to  be  a  young  man,  he  was  sent 
to  Athelstan’s  court.  But  a  severe  illness  turned  his  thoughts 
from  the  world,  and  becoming  a  priest,  he  served,  for  many  years, 
the  abbey-church  of  Glastonbury. 

Boon  the  fame  of  his  piety,  his  zeal,  and  his  learning  reached  the 
ears  of  King  Edmund,  and  under  him  he  was  made  Abbot  of  Glas¬ 
tonbury,  and  became  the  wise  counsellor  of  the  king.  It  was  by 
his  advice  that  Edmund  won  over  to  his  side  the  Scots’  king, 
Malcolm,  by  giving  to  him  the  county  of  Cumberland  as  a  fief.* 
The  wisdom  of  this  act  was  felt  in  the  reign  of  Edred,  when 
Northumbria  broke  out  in  revolt  under  Eric,  tha 
EDEED.  sea-king ;  for  with  Malcolm  as  an  ally,  Edred  was 
able  to  crush  out  the  rebellion.  On  the  death  of 
Edred,  whose  favour  St.  Dunstan  had  always  held,  Edwy,  the  son 
of  Edmund,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  was  chosen  king. 

On  the  day  that  he  was  crowned,  while  his  nobles  were  at  table 
with  him,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  broke  away  from 
EDWY.  the  company,  and  sought  the  society  of  the  fair,  but 
wicked,  Elgiva.  The  nobles  felt  that  they  had  been 
Blighted,  and  their  murmurs  grew  loud  and  deep.  But  they  took 
counsel  one  with  another ;  and  Dunstan  was  asked  to  bring  back 
the  young  king  to  the  banquet-hall.  Then  the  abbot  sought  out  the 
king,  and  forced  him  back  into  the  hall. 

But  the  affront  sank  deep  into  Edwy’s  mind ;  and  Dunstan 
was  soon  forced  to  fly  before  the  king’s  anger.  He  crossed  the 
seas,  and  found  a  home  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  at  Ghent. 


fief,  land  held  on  condition  of  rendrring  military  Mrrloe  for  It- 
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Freed  from  control,  Edwy’s  career  was  as  wicked  as  it  was 
brief.  The  abbeys  of  Glastonbury  and  Abingdon  were  broken  up,  the 
monks  were  sent  adrift,  and  the  king,  steeped  in  every  vice,  ruled 
his  subjects  without  law.  But  at  last  the  Mercians  rose  in  arms 
against  him,  and  Edwy  fled  for  his  life.  During  the  last  four 
years  of  his  reign  he  ruled  over  Wessex  alone,  for  the  Mercians 
ehose  his  brother  Edgar  as  their  king. 

The  first  act  of  Edgar’s  reign  was  to  recall  St.  Dunstan,  At 
the  wish  of  the  Witan,*  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Worcester  and  London ;  but  he  gave  up  these  sees  EDGAR, 
when,  in  959,  Pope  John  XII.  made  him  Primate  of 
England.  St.  Dunstan  was  the  king’s  adviser  all  through  his  life ; 
and  Edgar’s  peaceful  reign,  which  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
Pacific,  was  due  to  the  wise  counsel  of  Dunstan. 

Edgar’s  fleet  was  always  cruising  in  the  Channel,  so  that  the 
Danes  could  not  land  upon  the  coasts ;  and  the  king  himself  made 
journeys  from  town  to  town,  holding  Courts  of  Justice,  listening  to 
the  complaints  of  his  subjects,  and  mixing  freely  with  his  vassal 
princes. 

Once,  it  is  said,  eight  under-kings  rowed  him  down  the 
Dee,  from  the  king’s  palace  at  Chester  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
John. 

It  was  during  the  peaceful  reign  of  Edgar  that  St.  Dunstan 
worked  out  his  reforms. 

The  Danes  had  swept  the  monasteries  from  the  land,  and  the 
clergy  no  longer  lived  by  the  striot  rule  of  the  Church. 

For  it  is  quite  certain  that  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the 
English  Church,  priests  were  forbidden  to  marry ;  but  in  troubled 
times,  when  the  Danes  raged  through  the  land,  bishops  were  glad 
to  ordain  married  men,  if  they  were  only  pious  and  willing  to  be¬ 
come  priests. 

But  now  there  was  no  need  for  this,  and  Dunstan  sought  to 
restore  the  ancient  rule.  Of  course  there  were  many  against  him, 
and,  most  of  all,  the  married  clergy ;  but  he  had  the  king  on  his 
side,  and  the  Bishops  of  Worcester  and  Winchester — St.  Oswald 
and  St.  Ethelwold.  So  the  law  was  again  put  in  force,  and  every 
priest  was  to  live  unmarried,  or  else  give  up  his  living.  Then  St. 
Dunstan  set  about  restoring  the  monasteries.  Soon  the  great 
abbeys  of  Ely,  Peterborough,  and  Thorney  rose  from  their  ashes ; 
and,  by  the  end  of  Edgar’s  reign,  forty  stately  abbeys  had  sprung 
np  in  the  land. 

The  disputes  about  the  married  clergy  went  on  during  the  reign 


•  Witan,  the  great  ooancil  of  wise  men  or  noble*  of  the  land,  prodded 
rrer  bjr  the  king. 
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of  Edgar’s  son,  Edward.  The  heirs  of  gome  of  the 
married  priests,  who  had  been  made  to  give  up  their 
livings,  put  in  a  claim  for  the  lands  which  had  once 
been  theirs ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  these  claims 
should  be  argued  before  the  Witan,  which  was  to  meet  at  Caine  in 
Wiltshire.  Now  the  council  met  in  an  upper  room,  and  both  sides 
stated  their  views ;  but  no  sooner  had  St.  Dunstan  pleaded  his 
cause,  and  sat  down,  than  the  floor  of  the  room  gave  way.  Some 
were  killed,  and  many  were  hurt ;  but  the  beams  over  which  St. 
Dunstan  sat  stood  firm,  so  that  he  did  not  fall  to  the  ground.  In 
those  days,  this  was  looked  on  as  a  miracle ;  but  some  modern 
writers,  without  a  shadow  of  reason,  have  tried  to  persuade  people 
that  it  was  only  a  trick. 

One  day,  not  long  after  this,  the  king  was  hunting  by  Corf* 
Castle,  in  Dorset,  where  his  step-mother,  the  wicked  Elfrida,  lived. 
He  stopped  to  beg  a  drink  at  the  castle-gate ;  but  while  he  raised 
the  cup  to  his  lips,  Elfrida’s  servant  plunged  a  dagger  in  his  back. 
Then  his  horse  took  fright,  and,  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  he  fell 
from  the  saddle.  But  he  did  not  fall  to  the  ground ;  his  foot  stuck 
in  the  stirrup,  and  he  was  dragged  for  miles  along  the  road,  a 
ghastly  corpse. 

The  last  years  of  St.  Dunstan's  life  were  spent  in  the  quiet  of 
ETHELRED  c^°'s^er  >  an<l  he  breathed  his  last  at  Canterbury 
in  the  tenth  year  of  Ethelred’s  reign. 
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THE 

MARTYR. 


SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  VIL 
St.  Dunstan  (925-988). 

Edward^dVtheker  °f  AthelBtan>  Edmnnd’  Edred'  Ed^' 

G1  a'storfb ury^Abb  ey ' “  **  Je“  °f  Athe'Bt“'*  educated  at 

2.  He  was  made  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  in  the  reign  of  King  Edmund 

K  *°  form  an  nuance  with  the  tou' 

king,  Malcolm,  by  which  King  Edred  was  able  to  crush  out  ths  revolt  of 
Northumbria. 

3.  King  Edwy  drove  St.  Dunstan  from  the  kingdom ;  but  King  Edgar 
brought  him  back.  Then  he  became  counsellor  to  the  king,  and  Primate  of 
England.  Edgar’s  peaceable  reign  was  due  to  St.  Dunstan’s  wise  counsel  01 

a  In  the  reign  of  Edgar  St.  Dunstan  rebuilt  the  monasteries,  and  com- 
polled  the  clergy  to  live  unmarried. 

thAwlii6.  rc‘^.of  Edward  the  Martyr  the  Witan  met  at  Caine  to  settle 
the  disputes  atiout  the  land  taken  from  the  married  clergy  ;  the  floor  of  ths 
room  gave  way,  but  St.  Dunstan  was  unhurt.  “ 

1“  of  Ethelred  the  Unready  St.  Dunsun  retired  bom  ths 

sourt,  and  died  st  Cantei  bury  (988).  1  uom  tn* 
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ETHELRED  THE  UNREADY.  With  St.  Dunstan  no  longer 
at  the  helm  of  State,  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  soon  became  a  wreck. 
Mercia  and  Northumbria  threw  off  its  yoke.  The  Danes  came 
year  by  year,  and  lit  np  the  flames  of  war;  and  Ethelred,  no 
longer  able  to  cope  with  them,  bought  them  off  with  heavy  bribes. 
To  raise  these,  he  levied  a  tax  upon  his  people,  and  it  was  called 
Danegelt,  that  is  Dane-money. 

Now  whether  the  king  wished  to  rid  himself  of  the  Danes  who 
had  settled  in  Wessex,  or  to  punish  such  as  had  again  and  again 
proved  traitors,  it  is  not  known  ;  but  on  the  morning  of  St.  Brice’s 
day,  1002,  urged  on  by  the  king’s  secret  orders,  the  West  Saxons 
fell  upon  the  Danes,  and  put  all  to  the  sword  without  regard  to 
age  or  sex.  Gunhild,  sister  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  saw  her 
husband  and  children  butchered  before  her,  and  with  her  dying 
breath  she  foretold  the  vengeance  which  her  brother  Sweyn  would 
wreak  upon  her  murderers. 

Now  when  the  news  reached  Denmark,  Sweyn  swore  to  wrest 
the  land  from  Ethelred,  and  from  that  day  until  the  year  1013,  the 
English  knew  no  rest  from  the  Danes.  From  one  end  of  the  land 
to  the  other  they  carried  fire  and  sword ;  and  their  track  was 
marked  by  blazing  villages,  ruined  churches,  and  the  mangled 
corpses  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

Sweyn,  baffled  for  a  time  in  an  attack  on  London,  marched  on 
to  Bath.  Here  the  thanes  of  Wessex  and  Northumbria  swore  fealty 
to  him,  and  Ethelred,  deserted  by  his  people,  fled  over  the  seas  to 
Normandy. 

CANUTE  AND  EDMUND  IRONSIDE.  Sweyn  lived  only  one 
month  after  this,  and  Ethelred  came  back,  merely  to  renew  the 
butcheries  of  St.  Brice’s  day.  But  the  next  year  brought  Sweyn’s 
Bon  Canute  to  Sandwich.  Then  Ethelred  died,  and  London  chose 
his  son  Edmund  as  their  king ;  but  the  thanes  of  Wessex  swore 
fealty  to  Canute.  Then  Canute,  with  300  ships,  sailed  up  the 
Thames  and  made  a  rush  at  London,  but  Edmund  beat  him  back 
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to  Assandnne,  in  Essex.  Here  Canute  stood  at  bay,  and  Edmund 
gave  him  battle.  They  fought  till  the  sun  went  down  and  the 
moon  rose  o’er  the  battle-field ;  but  Edmund  was  beaten,  and  the 
flower  of  the  West  Saxon  nobility  perished  in  the  fight. 

Then  Canute  and  Edmund  met  on  the  Isle  of  Olney,*  and  agreed 
to  divide  the  kingdom  betweon  them  ;  Canute  to  rule  over  Mercia 
and  Northumbria,  and  Edmund  to  take  what  was  left.  But  Ed¬ 
mund  died  a  month  after  the  peace,  and  the  voice  of  the  nation 
called  Canute  to  the  throne. 

CANUTE’S  great  object  was  to  make  his  throne  secure.  He 
broke  up  the  land  into  four  earldoms,  Northumberland,  Mercia, 
Wessex,  and  East  Anglia,  and  over  each  he  placed  an  earl,  who 
got  his  title  and  his  power  from  him. 

To  win  the  love  of  the  people,  he  sent  back  his  army  to  Den¬ 
mark,  keeping  only  a  body  guard  of  3000  men.  Then  he  built  up 
the  monasteries  again  which  his  fathers  had  burnt  down,  restored 
the  laws  of  Edgar,  and  gave  equal  justice  to  Englishman  and 
Dane. 

From  Rome,  where  he  went  as  a  pilgrim,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  people,  and  said,  ‘  I  have  vowed  to  God  to  lead  a  right  life  in 
all  things ;  to  rule  justly  and  piously ;  and  if  heretofore  I  have 
done  aught  beyond  what  was  just,  I  am  ready,  with  God’s  help,  to 
amend  it.’ 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  his  rule  stretched  over  Norway,  Swe¬ 
den,  and  Denmark,  as  well  as  over  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales; 
and  he  was  thought  by  his  subjects  to  be  the  greatest  of  kings. 

HAROLD  HAREE00T  came  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
father  Canute  ;  but  the  love,  which  Canute  won  from  the  people, 
was  turned  into  hatred  by  the  misdeeds  of  his  son. 

Alfred,  the  son  of  Ethelred,  came  over  from  Normandy  to  lay 
claim  to  the  throne;  but  Harold  seized  him,  had  him  dragged 
naked  on  horseback  from  London  to  Ely,  and  then  tore  out  his 
eyes.  Those  who  came  with  him  met  with  no  better  fate.  .Some 
were  put  to  death,  others  scalped  or  blinded,  and  not  a  few  were 
sold  as  slaves. 

HARDICANUTE  was  more  brutal  even  than  Harold.  After 
his  brother’s  death,  he  dragged  his  body  from  the  grave  and  flung 
it  in  the  Thames  ;  and  when  the  men  of  Worcester  rose  in  revolt, 
because  his  soldiers  taxed  them,  Hardicanute  gave  the  town  to 
flames,  and  sent  his  troops  to  pillage  all  the  county.  His  death 
was  in  keeping  with  his  life,  for  ‘  he  died  as  he  stood  at  his  drink, 
in  the  house  of  Osgod  Clapa  at  Lambeth  ;’  and,  as  he  left  no  off¬ 
spring,  England  was  now  freed  from  the  rule  of  the  Dane,  whioh 
had  lasted  twenty-six  years. 

*  Isle  Of  Olney,  an  Island  on  the  Severs,  GloooeetenhJrw 
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SUMMARY  0?  CHAPTER  VITT. 

The  Danish  Cokqcbst. 

l.  Ri  £theL'ed  the  Unready’s  reign  there  ™  »  Fourth  Great  Danish 
invasion.  Ethelred,  unable  to  cope  with  the  Daces,  levied  Dajipvelt  and 
bought  them  off  (991).  5 

_  Brice’s  day  Ethelred  massacred  the  Daces:  among  whom  wai 

Gnnhlld,  sister  of  Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark  i 1002). 

3.  Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark,  laid  waste  the  land  with  fire  and  sword  to 
avenge  his  sister’s  murder ;  then  the  thane*  swore  fealty  to  him,  and  Ethelrod 
fled  to  Normandy  (1013). 

4.  On  the  death  of  Sweyn  and  Ethelred,  their  sons,  Canute  and  Edmund 
Ironside,  fought  for  the  kingdom.  After  Canute  had  beaten  Pdrr.enO  as 
Aasandune  in  Essex,  they  agreed  to  divide  the  land  between  them  (1016). 

5.  Canute  became  king  on  the  death  of  Edmund  (1016),  and  ruled  the 
people  well.  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Scotland,  and  Wales  were  also  subject 
to  mia. 

?■  Harold  Harefoot  and  Hardicanute,  the  sens  of  Canute,  came  in  turn 
to  the  throne,  but  at  the  death  of  Hardicanute  (without  children)  England 
was  freed  from  the  DANISH  RULE,  which  had  lasted  twenty-six  years  (1042). 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  ENGLISH  RESTORATION. 

Table  op  Kisqs  (continued). 

19.  Edward  IEL  (the  Confessor)  Bon  of  Ethelred  II.  1042-1066 

20.  Harold  IL  .  .  .  Bon  of  Godwin  .  .  1066-1066 

ST.  EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR.  On  the  death  of  Hardicannte, 
Edward,  the  son  of  Ethelred,  was  called  to  the  throne,  thongh 
Edward  the  Etheling,  the  exiled  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  was  the 
rightful  heir. 

Edward  fonnd  the  land  in  the  hands  of  three  powerful  earls — 
Godwin,  Earl  of  Wessex;  Leofric,  Earl  of  Leicester;  and  Siward, 
Earl  of  Northumberland.  The  greatest  of  these  was  Earl  Godwin, 
and  he  stood  high  in  the  kirg’s  favour. 

To  Sweyn  and  Harold,  the  sons  of  Godwin,  the  king  gave  earl¬ 
doms  ;  and  Godwin’s  daughter,  Edith,  sometimes  called  ‘  the  Fair,’ 
Edward  took  to  wife.  Now  Edward  had  been  for  twenty-seven 
years  an  exile  in  Normandy,  where  he  had  learnt  to  speak  the 
Norman  tongue,  and  to  like  the  Norman  ways.  The  friends  who 
had  clung  to  him  in  exile  were  Normans ;  and  when  he  came  to 
England  he  sent  for  them  to  his  court,  and  put  many  of  them  in 
high  places. 

But  some  of  the  English  thought  this  unfair  to  them ;  and  they 
began  to  dislike  the  Normans ;  and  the  Normans,  no  doubt,  began 
to  dislike  them.  While  this  feeling  ran  high,  it  chanced  that 
Eustace  of  Boulogne,  a  Norman  count — the  king’s  brother-in-law — 
eame  on  a  visit  to  the  English  court.  At  Dover,  the  townsfolk 
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and  the  count’s  followers  fought  in  the  streets,  and  several  were 
killed  on  both  sides. 

Now  when  Edward  heard  of  this,  he  ordered  Godwin  to  chastise 
the  townsfolk,  for  Dover  lay  in  Godwin’s  earldom.  But  the  earl 
would  not  do  it,  for  he  thought  the  Normans  in  the  wrong;  and 
being  joined  by  his  sons  Sweyn  and  Harold,  be  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army. 

Then  Leofric  and  Siward  joined  their  forces  with  the  king’s ; 
but,  to  avoid  bloodshed,  it  was  agreed  at  last  that  the  Witan  should 
decide  the  dispute.  The  Witan  ordered  the  Godwins  to  be  put 
upon  their  trial ;  whereat  the  earls,  fearing  for  their  safety,  fled 
across  the  seas. 

The  next  year  they  came  back ;  and,  with  a  large  army,  sailed 
up  the  Thames  to  London  Bridge ;  but  the  English  troops  would 
not  fight  against  them ;  and  Edward  was  forced  to  take  them  hack 
into  favour,  and  dismiss  the  Normans  from  his  court.  Then 
Godwin  died ;  and  Harold  took  his  earldom,  and  from  that  day 
forth  was  the  first  man  in  the  land. 

He  marched  against  Griffith,  the  King  of  Wales,  who  had  stirred 
up  revolt  along  the  English  border.  He  won  victory  after  victory, 
chased  the  Welsh  from  mountain  and  marsh,  and  came  back  in 
triumph  with  Griffith’s  head. 

After  this,  a  law  was  passed  that  any  Welshman  found  east  of 
1  Offa’s  dyke’  should  lose  his  right  hand. 

But  Edward’s  reign  was  more  famed  for  good  deeds  than  for 
great  victories.  The  king’s  object  was  always  to  avert  war,  to 
give  his  people  good  laws,  to  free  them  from  taxes,  and  to  spread 
the  practice  of  religion.  ‘  He  was  the  father  of  the  poor  and  pro- 
tector  of  the  weak,  more  willing  to  give  than  to  receive,  better 
pleased  to  pardon  than  to  punish.’ 

In  his  latter  years  he  rebuilt  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  eight 
days  after  it  was  solemnly  blessed,  his  dead  body  was  borne  there 
with  royal  pomp. 

HAROLD  II.  At  the  death  of  the  Confessor,  Harold  was  called 
to  the  throne  by  the  voice  of  the  Witan  and  the  people.  But 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  put  in  a  claim.  The  late  king,  he 
said,  had  willed  the  crown  to  him ;  and  Harold,  when  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  had  sworn  to  help  him  to  the  throne. 

Harold  admitted  the  oath,  but  said  it  was  drawn  from  him 
by  force ;  and  now,  that  the  people  had  chosen  him  as  king,  he 
would  show  himself  worthy  of  their  choice. 

Then  William  prepared  to  invade  England,  and  formed  a  league 
with  Tostig,  the  brother  of  Harold,  who  had  been  driven  from  the 
earldom  of  Northumbria.  Now  Harold  expected  William  to  land 
on  the  south  coast ;  so  he  took  up  a  strong  position  between  Hast- 
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togs  and  Pevensey.  Scarcely  had  he  done  bo,  when  tidings 
reached  him  that  Tostig,  with  Hardrada,  King  of  Norway,  as  ally, 
had  landed  in  Yorkshire. 

Then  Harold  led  his  army  to  the  north,  and  came  np  with 
Tostig  and  Hardrada  at  Stamford  Bridge  on  the  Derwent.  A 
bloody  battle  was  fought ;  Tostig  and  Hardrada  were  slain ;  and  it 
is  said  that  fifty  years  after,  the  spot  was  whitened  with  the  bones 
of  the  dead. 

Two  days  after  Harold’s  victory  at  Stamford  Bridge,  William 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  Harold  was  at  York  when  the 
news  met  him  ;  but,  by  forced  marches,  he  soon  reached  London, 
and  then  hurried  southward  to  give  William  battle.  He  chose  a 
strong  position  on  the  hill  of  Senlac,  a  few  miles  north  of  Hastings. 

Harold  posted  his  troopB  on  the  hill-6lope  in  one  solid  mass, 
every  man  on  foot.  In  the  centre  waved  the  royal  banner,  and 
under  it  stood  Harold  and  his  brothers,  Gurth  and  Leofwin.  Some 
of  the  men  had  engines  that  they  might  hurl  stones  against  the 
enemy ;  but  they  were  told  to  rely  in  close  quarters  upon  their 
sharp  and  heavy  battle-axes. 

William  drew  up  his  forces  on  the  opposite  hill,  archers  in 
front,  then  pikemen  in  coats  of  mail;  and  behind  these,  the 
knights  and  men-at-arms  in  whom  he  placed  his  trust. 

About  nine  in  the  morning,  on  the  14th  of  October  1066,  the 
Norman  army,  led  by  the  Papal  banner,  began  to  move,  <vossed 
the  valley,  and  ascended  the  hill-slope  where  the  English  troops 
were  massed. 

As  they  drew  near,  they  raised  their  war-cry  of  1  God  is  our 
help  1’  and  from  fifty  thousand  English  throats  burst  the  defiant 
response,  ‘  Christ’s  rood,  the  holy  roodl’ 

The  Norman  archers  have  let  fly  their  bolts,  and  fallen  back; 
the  long  line  of  pikemen  has  burst  upon  the  English  front,  only 
to  recoil ;  and  now  William  gives  the  order  for  the  cavalry  to 
advance. 

The  shock  is  terrific :  horse  and  rider  go  down  before  the 
deadly  stroke  of  the  battle-axe,  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Norman 
horse  is  in  full  flight.  A  rumour  spreads  that  the  duke  is  slain, 
and  for  a  moment  the  whole  line  wavers ;  but  the  next  instant 
William  is  seen,  helmet  in  hand,  and  his  trumpet-voice  is  heard 
above  the  din  of  battle,  assuring  his  troops  that  he  is  still  alive, 
and,  with  the  help  of  God,  will  conquer. 

Again  and  again  do  the  Normans  rush  up  the  hill-slope,  and 
again  and  again  are  they  driven  down.  It  is  near  sunset,  and  still 
the  fight  goes  on.  Gurth  and  Leofwin  lie  amid  a  heap  of  dead, 
under  the  royal  banner ;  but  Harold  is  still  afoot,  and  the  fate  of 
the  day  hangs  doubtful. 
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At  last,  William  orders  his  archers  to  the  front  again,  and  a 
shower  of  arrows  falls  in  the  centre  of  the  English.  Harold’*  eye 
is  pierced  to  the  socket  by  a  random  shaft,  and,  with  the  blood 
streaming  down  his  face,  he  falls  at  the  foot  of  his  standard. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  English  begin  to  waver.  With 
their  back  to  the  woods  and  their  face  to  the  foe,  they  disputed  the 
ground  foot  by  foot ;  but  when  darkness  had  fallen  upon  the  land, 
and  the  moon  had  risen  o’er  the  hill  of  Senlac,  the  English  line 
had  broken,  the  Norman  horse  were  in  hot  pursuit,  and  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  was  left  master  of  the  field. 


BUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  IX. 


The  English  Restoration. 


.  '•  St.  Edward  the  Confessor  became  king  by  choloe  of  the  people  on  the 
death  of  Hardicanuto  ( 1042).  * 

2.  England  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  three  powerful  earls,  Godwin. 
Leofnc,  and  Siward.  ^ 


r,  3\%r!  Godwin  refused  bo  punish  the  people  of  Dover  when  they  slew 
U)unt  Eustaces  Norman  followers;  he  was  called  to  trial  by  the  Witan 
but  fled  the  country  and  crossed  into  Flanders  (1051). 

8ail1?d,vnpJhe  .Thf,1?efi  the  following  year;  the  Normans  fled  from 
the  court,  and  the  king  took  him  again  into  favour. 

5.  After  Godwin’s  death  Harold  book  his  place,  marched  against  Wale*, 
and  brought  back  the  hoad  of  King  Griffith  (1063).  ^  ^ 

«.  St.  Edward  rebuilt  Westminster  Abbey,  and  was  buried  there  (1066). 
7-  Harold  II.  became  king  on  the  death  of  Edward ;  but  Will;am  of 
Normandy  claimed  the  throne,  and  prepared  to  invado  England  (1006)." 

vw>o?;nE^ldi^at.TStie-and  wiD£r.?,;’.rdrada  Bt  Stamford  Bridge  ; ’but  was 
ofEngland  (1006)Ut  ^astln&s  William  of  Normandy,  who  beoame  King 
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Grades  in  Rank. 

1.  The  King.  When  the  Teutonic  tribes  settled  In  Britain,  their  leader* 
took  the  title  of  King.  The  king  was  chosen  by  the  people.  As  a  rule,  the 
title  and  power  was  handed  down  from  father  to  son  ;  but  if  the  son  was  too 
young  or  too  weak  to  become  king  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  oonncil  of 
the  nation  had  the  power  to  choose  another.  In  such  cases  they  usually  elected 
10  Wo  raIatiTe  °*  tbe  family.  The  king’s  sons  were  called  Atheling  or 

*•  The  Ealdormen  were  tho  eldest  or  chief  nobles,  who  generally  had  the 
government  of  shires.  Next  to  these  in  degree  were 

3.  The  Thanes,  who  were  of  two  grades,  the  highest  being  called  greater 
or  king’s  thanes;  tho  other,  lesser  thanes.  Before  one  conld  be  made  a  lesser 
thano  he  had  to  possess  at  least  five  hides  of  land  (600  acres). 

4.  Ceorla  or  Churls  were  the  freemen  who  held  lands  under  some  ohief ; 
or  merchants,  tradesmen,  Ac.,  who  could  become  thanes.  If  they  came  into  pos¬ 
session  of  five  hides  of  land. 

6-  The  Theowes  or  Serfs  were  the  lowest  class,  who  had  become  slave* 
by  the  tats  of  war,  by  want,  or  by  crime. 
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Divisions  af  Land. 

Ri»  Und  which  belonged  to  the  State,  and  oould  be  used  In  oommon  by  »ji 
the  folk  or  people,  was  called  Folc-land ;  that  which  was  granted  to  persons  as 
freehold,  so  as  to  descend  to  their  families,  was  called  Boc-land,  because  the 
grant  of  such  land  was  usually  written  in  a  book  or  deed.  Before  writing  was 
in  use,  a  turf,  the  bough  of  a  tree,  tic.,  was  given  as  a  token  of  the  convevancfl 
or  granting  of  the  land.  J 

In  later  ‘  Saxon'  times,  the  oonntry  was  dividod  into  shires,  hundreds,  and 
tythmgs.  A  ‘  Hundred'  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  land  which  was  occupied 
by  a  hundred  families ;  the  tything,  the  land  ocoupied  by  ten  families. 

Justice. 

Courts.  These  were  the  Witan  or  king's  court,  which  was  the  Council  of 
the  Wise  men  or  nobles  of  the  land,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  kings  ;  the 
shire-mote  or  county  oonrt,  preaided  over  by  the  shire-reeve  or  sheriff ;  the 
hundred-mote,  or  court  of  the  hundred ;  and  the  hall-mote  or  lowest  court 
presided  over  by  the  lord  on  his  own  estate. 

Modes  of  Trial.  As  a  rnle,  a  person  accused  of  a  crime  might  clear  himself 
by  his  own  oath,  and  by  the  oaths  of  a  number  of  witnesses  or  persons  who  knew 
him  and  swore  to  a  belief  in  his  innocence.  This  was  called  trial  bv  Comrrar- 
gation  or  by  swearing.  J  * 

If  the  accused  was  not  believed,  or  oonld  not  get  people  to  swear  for  him,  he 
had  to  undergo  trial  by  Ordeal,  lie  was  required  to  plunge  his  arm  into  boil¬ 
ing  water,  or  to  carry  a  red  hot  iron  bar  a  certain  distance.  If  after  three  days 
the  wound  was  healed,  he  was  acquitted ;  if  not,  he  was  judged  guilty. 

Sometimes  an  accused  person  was  allowed  to  fight  his  accuser,  and  If  he  beat 
him  was  deemed  innocent :  this  was  called  trial  by  Combat. 

Punishments.  The  ‘  Saxon’  laws  were  mild ;  scarcely  any  man  suffered 
death  ;  most  crimes,  even  murder,  were  punished  by  a  fino.  The  fine  for  murder 
was  called  Weregeld.  If  one  man  broke  another's  leg,  or  ann,  or  head,  or  tooth, 
he  had  to  pay  a  fixed  fine  in  each  case. 

If  one  man  in  a  tything  committed  a  crime,  the  other  members  of  the  tyth- 
tag  pledged  themselves  to  give  him  up  to  justice,  or  to  pay  the  fine  imposed 
upon  him.  This  system  was  called  frank-pledge  or  peaoe-plodge. 

Manners  and  Customs. 

Dress.  During  this  period,  the  men  went  either  bare-headed  or  wore  a 
sugar-loaf  cap.  Over  a  shirt  and  breeches  they  wore  a  close-fitting  tunic,  fast¬ 
ened  by  a  belt  round  the  waist.  Their  hose  were  of  line*  or  leather,  fastened 
with  oross-straps  or  garters  called  shank-guards,  and  they  wore  shoes  or  short 
boots  of  leather.  In  battle  they  wore  helmets,  and  generally  used  long  swords, 
battle-axes,  and  shields.  The  females  wore  a  tight-fitting  tnnio,  and  over  this  a 
loose  gown,  which,  when  short,  was  called  a  kirtle.  The  head-dress  was  a  wrapper 
of  silk  or  linen,  which  oovered  both  head  and  neck.  Ladies,  when  they  walked 
out,  usually  wore  long  mantles  reaohlng  to  the  feet. 

Houses,  Sc.  Their  housos  were  generally  one-storied  and  built  of  wood, 
with  a  roof  of  thatch  or  shingle.  Glass  was  not  used,  and  holes,  sometimes 
covered  with  linen,  did  duty  for  windows.  The  house  ef  &  Saxon  noble  consisted 
of  a  number  of  low  buildings,  the  ohlef  room  being  the  banqqet-hall,  where  he 
feasted  his  guests.  The  floor  of  this  room  was  strewn  with  rushes ;  a  fire  burned 
In  the  middle,  and  the  smoke  made  its  way  out  by  a  hole  in  the  roof.  Round  the 
walls  were  hangings  or  rude  tapestry,  which  helped  to  keep  out  the  draughts. 
The  tables  consisted  of  boards  resting  upon  tressels  ;  and  tie  seats  were  stools  or 
long  forms.  Knives  and  plates  were  used  at  dinner,  but  not  forks.  The  common 
people  drank  out  of  horns,  but  the  nobles  used  silver  goblets. 

The  ‘  3axons’  were  great  eaters.  Swine’s  flesh  was  a  oommon  article  of  food. 
It  was  generally  carried  round  to  the  guests  on  a  dish,  and  each  helped  himself 
with  his  knife  and  wooden  skewer.  The  nobles  ate  wheatsn  bread,  the  poorer 
people  ate  bread  made  of  barley  or  beans  The  oommor  drink  tu  ale  or  mead, 
though  the  nj blue  often  indulged  in  wine. 
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At  the  feasts  the  harp  was  passed  round  from  one  to  another ;  and  with 
drinking,  singing,  and  music,  the  festivities  were  kept  up  to  a  late  hour. 

Amusements.  Hunting,  hawking,  and  Ashing  were  the  common  pastime* 
of  the  nobles ;  the  common  sports  of  the  people  were  running,  leaping,  wrestling, 
and  fighting. 

Literature. 

The  chief  writers  of  this  period  are : 

Gildas,  a  missionary  of  British  parents,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
wrote  a  history  of  the  country  in  Latin. 

Caedmon,  a  monk  of  Whitby,  the  first  English  poet,  who  wrote  a  poem  of 
the  Creation,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  part,  at  least,  of 
Milton’s  Paradise  Lott.  He  died  about  6S0. 

Bede  (The  Venerable),  a  learned  monk  of  Jarrow,  who  wrote  more  than 
forty  books — the  chief  of  which  Is  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  which  was  written 
in  Latin — and  translations  of  parts  of  the  Holy  Scripture  into  English.  He 
died  in  735. 

Alfred,  King  of  England,  who  translated  the  works  of  Orosins  and  Bode  into 
English,  as  well  as  dSeop'e  fables  and  portions  of  the  Psalms  (848-901). 

Alfric,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  wrote  in  English  a  book  of  homilies, 
some  religious  treatises,  and  translated  the  first  seven  books  of  the  Bible, 
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Egbert,  800. 

I 

Ethelwulf,  836. 
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Ethelbald,  856.  Etbelbert,  360.  Ethelred,  8G6.  Alfred,  871. 
Edward  the  Elder,  901. 


Athelstan,  924. 


Edmund,  941. 


Edwy,  955. 


Edred,  946. 


Edgar,  959. 


Edward  the  Martyr,  975. 
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Ethelred  the  Unready,  978. 


Edmund  Ironside,  1016. 


Edward  the  Confessor,  1042. 
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Kings.  Relation  to  last  King. 

'William  I.  (tha  Conqueror)  ..... 
William  II.  (Rufus  or  Red)  .  .  Son 

Henry  I.  (Beauclero  or  Scholar)  .  Brother  . 
Stephen  (of  Blois)  .  .  .  Nephew  . 


Reign. 

1066-1087 

1087-1100 

11C0-1135 

1135-1164 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST. 

William  la  crowned. — After  the  defeat  at  Hastings,  the  English 
fell  back  upon  London.  The  Witan  met  without  delay.  They  put 
Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar*  at  the  head  of  the  army,  WTTTT4W  T 
and  gave  the  crown  to  Edgar  Atheling.  f  But  William 
lost  no  time  in.  pushing  on  to  London,  firing  and  1066- 
ravaging  the  viUages  along  h:s  line  of  march.  As  he  drew  near  the 
city,  Edgar  and  Morcar  fled  to  the  north,  and  the  terror-stricken 
Londoners,  with  Edgar  Atheling  at  their  head,  came  out  to  meet 
him  and  offer  him  the  crown. 

The  English  Revolt. — And  so,  on  Christmas-day,  William  was 
crowned  king ;  but  there  was  much  hard  fighting  before  Eng¬ 
land  was  won.  Next  year  the  king  crossed  to  Normandy.  He 
left  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  Odo,  his  half-brother,  and  Fitx- 
osbcrn,  the  ‘  Scourge  of  the  English.’  But  these  rulers  were  cruel 
and  greedy,  and  the  down-trodden  English  rose  np  against  them. 

I  he  rising  began  in  the  west,  and  spread  like  wildfire  from 
one  county  to  another.  William  was  sent  for  at  once.  He  „ 
crossed  the  Channel  with  speed,  and  soon  trampled  down 
the  revolt. 


•  Edwin  and  Morcar,  the  grandsons  of  Earl  Leofrio. 
t  Edgar  Atheling,  eon  of  Edward  the  Atheling,  and  grandson  at  Sdmu»} 
Ironaide. 
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Bui  the  king  only  slaked,  he  did  not  qnenoh,  the  fire.  Seit 
10S9  year  8aw  of  Denmark’s  ships  riding  in  the  Hum- 

'  ber ;  Edgar  Atheling  was  marching  down  from  Scotland ; 
the  Northumbrians  were  in  arms;  and  all  the  counties  of  the 
west  were  in  a  blaze.  But  the  iron  will, .  the  fieroe  valour,  and 
the  cool  quick  judgment  of  William  were  more  than  a  match  for 
all  his  foes. 

Swift  as  horses  could  carry  him  he  rode  down  to  the  Humber, 
and  bought  off  the  Danes  with  heavy  bribes;  then  he  turned 
fiercely  on  the  English.  He  swooped  down  upon  the  weBt,  and 
his  enemies  in  fear  fled  before  him  into  Wales.  Swinging  his 
forces  round,  he  stormed  York,  and  carried  sword  and  flame  over 
the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  till  not  a  village,  nor  a  homestead,  nor  scarce 
a  blade  of  grass  was  left  between  the  Pennines  and  the  sea  from 
York  to  the  river  Tees.  And  when  the  orops  were  swept  away 
there  was  famine  in  the  land,  so  that  a  hundred  thousand  died  of 
hunger.  Even  half  a  century  after,  the  once  fertile  vale  of  the 
Ouse  was  a  bleak  aud  silent  wilderness. 

Hereward  the  Saion. — But  the  last  sparks  of  revolt  had  not 
yet  died  ont.  Two  years  went  by,  and  Edwin  and  Morcar  were 
again  in  arm.?.  Edwin,  betrayed  by  three  of  his  own  vas- 
1071.  sals,  fell  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  his  oaptors.  But 
Morcar  joined  forces  with  Hereward  the  Saxon,  who  for  a 
time,  amid  the  marshes  of  the  Fens,  kept  his  Norman  foes  at  hay. 
The  straggle  was  brave,  bnt  brief.  William  threw  a  causeway  over 
the  sedgy  swamps  of  Ely,  and  burst  in  upon  1  The  Camp  of  Eefage.’ 
Morcar  was  taken,  Hereward  fled  beyond  the  seas,  and  the  last 
hope  of  the  English  was  gone  for  ever. 

The  Feudal  System. — The  whole  land  was  now  the  king’s.  He 
had  won  it  with  the  sword,  and  with  the  sword  he  meant  to  keep 
it.  Most  of  the  chief  English  nobles  had  been  slain,  or  had  fled, 
or  had  been  flung  into  prison,  and  their  lands  fell  into  the  king’s 
hands. 

Borne  of  the  estates  he  kept  for  himself,  and  called  them  royal 
manors.  The  rest  he  portioned  ont  among  his  chiefs,  on  condition 
that  they  would  still  serve  him  in  his  wars. 

Those  who  held  lands  from  the  king  were  oalled  barons,  or 
tenants-in-chief.  They  let  out  a  part  of  their  lands  to  under¬ 
tenants,  or  knights ;  and  the  knights  sub-let  their  farms  to  free¬ 
holder!. 

All  lands  were  held  on  condition  of  military  service.  The  free¬ 
holder  served  the  knight,  the  knight  served  the  baron,  and  the 
Varon  served  the  king,  in  all  his  ware.  The  lowest  olasB  of  all 
were  the  slaves,  or  villeins,  who  worked  upon  the  farms  in  times 
of  peace,  and  often  served  as  archers  in  war-time. 
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Tho  land  givpn  to  a  knight  as  the  wages  of  his  war- service  was 
called  his  fee,  or  fend ;  and  the  system  of  holding  lands  in  this 
way  was  called  the  Feudal  System, 

Every  one  who  held  lands,  either  from  the  king  or  the  king’s 
tenant,  took  an  oath  of  faith  or  fealty  to  his  lord,  and  did  homage 
for  his  estates. 

Falling  on  his  knees,  bareheaded  and  unarmed,  and  clasping 
his  lord's  hands  in  his,  he  said,  ‘  I  become  your  liege  man  for  life 
and  limb  and  earthly  worship ;  and  I  will  bear  faith  and  truth  to 
you  in  life  and  death.  So  help  me  God.’ 

When  he  had  sworn  fealty  and  done  homage,  the  vassal  re¬ 
ceived  the  gift  or  investiture  of  his  fee.  Either  the  land  was 
given  up  to  him,  or  a  sod  or  spear  was  put  into  his  hands,  as  a 
sign  that  the  land  was  his. 

Feudal  Burdens.— But  a  tenant  owed  other  duties  to  his  lord 
besides  that  of  military  service. 

When  he  came  into  his  estate  he  had  to  pay  a  certain  sum, 
oalled  a  relief ;  at  other  times  he  was  called  upon  to  pay  aids  j 
and  minors,  or  those  not  of  age,  were  under  the  care  or  wardship 
of  their  lords,  who  took  the  profits  of  their  lands,  and  gave  away 
the  females  in  marriage. 

Domesday  Book.— Now  in  order  that  the  king  might  know  how 
.  much  was  due  to  him,  both  in  knight-service  and  in  land-tax,  ho 
had  the  size  and  worth  of  every  estate  set  down  in  Domesday 
Book.  He  found  that  the  whole  country  was  broken  np  into  60,000 
knights’  fees ;  so  that  60,000  warriors  were  camping  on  their  own 
lands,  ready  to  muster  at  the  king’s  oall,  and  march  under  the 
royal  banner. 

Death  of  the  Conqueror.— The  rebellion  of  his  eldest  son  Robert, 
and  a  quarrel  with  France,  cast  a  gloom  over  the  last  years  of  the 
i  Conqueror.  A  scornful  jest  of  the  French  king  roused  the  fierce 
i  anger  of  William,  and,  bursting  across  the  Norman  frontiers,  he  set 
fire  to  the  town  of  Mantes.* 

But  as  he  rode  down  the  street  of  the  burning  town  his  horse 
plunged  madly  among  tho  hot  ashes,  and  the  king  was  flung  so 
roughly  against  his  saddle-bow  that  he  was  carried  back  to 
Rouen  f  to  die.  In  the  gray  of  tho  morning,  when  tfye  bell  1087. 
of  St.  Mary’s  was  tolling  for  prayers,  the  Conqueror 
stretched  out  his  arms,  offered  his  soul  to  the  Mother  of  God,  and 
calmly  breathed  his  last.  He  left  Normandy  to  his  eldest  son 
Robert,  and  a  present  of  money  to  his  youngest  son  Henry ;  but 
it  was  his  dying  wish  that  his  second  son  and  best  loved,  William, 
should  reign  after  him  as  king. 

•  Mantes,  «  town  on  the  Seine,  thirty-four  mile*  from  Peris, 
t  Rouen,  the  oapUal  of  iforaeodj,  on 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  NORMAN  KINGS  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

WILLIAM  RUFUS.  While  the  Conqueror  still  lay  on  hie  death¬ 
bed,  the  broad-set,  red-haired,  greedy  William  took  ship  to  England 
and  seized  the  crown  and  royal  treasures.  Some  of  the  barons, 
with  Odo  at  their  head,  rose  in  arms  against  him,  for  they 
1088.  wished  to  seat  Dnke  Robert  on  the  throne.  But  the  Red 
King  was  a  brave  soldier,  though  a  fierce  and  cruel  one,  and 
he  soon  crushed  out  the  revolt.  Then  he  carried  war  over  the 
Channel  to  Normandy.  He  would  have  wrested  that  dukedom  from 
his  idle  spendthrift  brother  had  not  Robert  offered  to  pawn 
1096.  it  to  him  for  five  years  for  the  loan  of  10,000  marks.*  The 
dnke  wanted  money  to  equip  a  band  of  warriors  to  fight 
under  his  banner  in  the  holy  wars. 

The  Crusades. — For  at  that  time  all  Europe  was  astir.  Peter 
the  Hermit  had  just  come  from  the  Holy  Land.  With  his  own 
eyes  he  had  seen  the  Christian  pilgrims  robbed  and  slain  by  the 
oruel  Turks,  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Jerusalem. 
And  so  from  city  to  city,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other, 
Peter  the  Hermit  wandered  on  foot,  and  called  on  all  good  Chris¬ 
tians  to  join  in  a  holy  war  to  WTest  the  sacred  city  from  the  in¬ 
fidel.  A  hundred  thousand  Christian  knights,  each  wearing  a  Cross 
upon  his  shoulder,  started  for  the  Holy  Land ;  and  at  the  storming 
of  Jerusalem,  no  braver  knight  scaled  the  city-walls  than  the  Red 
King’s  brother,  Duke  Robert  of  Normandy. 

Tho  Plunder  of  the  Church. — The  money  that  Rufus  lent  his 
brother  he  wrung  by  unjust  taxes  from  the  nation.  Giving  himself 
up  to  vice  and  riot,  he  set  at  defiance  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

He  took  the  sacred  vessels  from  the  churches  to  coin  them  into 
money,  and  levied  aids  upon  the  people  without  either  stint  or 
stay.  On  the  death  of  Lanfrano,  he  kept  the  see  of  Canterbury 
vacant,  for  he  had  hit  upon  a  new  plan  of  raising  money.  When 
a  bishop  or  an  abbot  died,  he  kept  his  see  empty,  putting  the 
profits  of  the  Church  lands  into  his  own  purse :  or  else  offered 
the  benefice — as  a  Church  living  is  called — to  the  man  who  would 
bid  the  highest  for  it.  A  wicked  priest  was  hired  to  carry  out 
this  evil  work,  and  the  people  called  him  Flambard,  or  the  flaming 
torch. 

8t.  Anselm. — But  while  the  nation  groaned  under  taxes  and 
misrule,  the  king  on  a  sudden  fell  ill ;  and  he  feared  that  the  hand 
ef  death  was  on  him. 


*  Th»  vuu*  at  »  ciftik  wm  ill.  id. 
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Now  it  so  chanced  at  that  very  time  that  the  gentle  St.  Anselm, 
leaving  the  quiet  cloisters  of  Bee,*  had  come  on  a  mission  to 
England.  In  those  days  the  fame  of  Anselm  rang  through  Europe. 
His  sweetness  and  piety  and  deep  learning  had  drawn  scholars  to 
his  feet  from  every  land  in  Christendom.  And  when  the  king  heard 
that  he  was  in  England,  he  sent  for  the  saint  to  his  sick-chamber, 
and,  forcing  the  ring  and  crosier  into  his  hands,  begged  him  to  be 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

In  the  end,  and  against  his  own  will,  St.  Anselm  con- 
sented ;  but  he  saw  even  then  the  storm  that  was  to  follow. 

The  king  rose  from  his  sick-couch,  and  fell  again  into  his  evil 
ways.  He  robbed  St.  Anselm  of  his  manors,  and  then  demanded 
from  him  a  thousand  marks.  Now  St.  Anselm  was  too  poor  to  give 
it  him ;  but  he  managed  to  beg  five  hundred  marks,  and  he  offered 
this  to  the  king.  William  flung  it  back  to  him  with  scorn.  But 
the  calm  brave  spirit  of  St.  Anselm  bore  up  against  the  insult. 
*  If  you  use  me  like  a  freeman,’  he  said,  ‘  I  will  give  myself  to  your 
service;  but  if  you  use  me  as  a  slave,  you  shall  have  neither  me 
nor  mine.’  Then  William  threw  himself  into  a  rage ;  and  before 
the  fury  of  his  passion  St.  Anselm  had  to  fly  across  the  seas.  But 
the  saint’s  example  was  not  lost :  it  planted  the  seeds  of  freedom 
in  the  land,  and  made  men  bold  in  the  cause  of  right  and  liberty. 

The  Death  of  Rufus. — Not  long  after  this,  some  charcoal-burners, 
wending  their  way  in  the  evening  twilight,  through  a  lonely 
glade  in  the  New  Forest, f  came  across  the  bloody  corpse  of  1100. 
a  red-haired  hunter,  with  the  broken  shaft  of  an  arrow 
sticking  in  his  breast.  It  was  the  Red  King.  He  had  boen  shot 
dead  by  an  unknown  hand. 

The  Charter  of  Liberties. — HENRY,  the  youngest  of  the  Con¬ 
queror’s  sons,  was  hunting  in  another  part  of  the  I 

forest  when  news  was  brought  him  of  the  Red 
King’s  death.  Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  rode  off 
to  Winchester, — at  that  time  the  capital, — and,  in  Robert’s  ab¬ 
sence,  took  his  brother’s  crown. 

But  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  won  the  favour  of  the  people  and 
made  them  blind  to  the  weakness  of  his  claim.  He  recalled  St. 
Anselm,  and  gave  the  olergy  and  nobles  a  CHARTER  OF  LIBER¬ 
TIES,  in  which  he  swore  to  keep  the  laws  of  King  Edward  and 
respect  the  rights  of  the  Church.} 

Then  he  married  Maud,  or  Matilda,  of  Scotland,  and  brought 

•  Eec,  *  or-lebrated  abbey  tn  Normandy,  of  which  St.  Anselm  was  prior. 

t  New  Forest,  a  large  foreet  tn  Hampshire. 

j  By  the  Charter  of  Liberties  the  king  promised— (1)  not  to  keep  or  sell 
vacant  benefices  ;  (2)  to  ask  only  for  customary  reliefs ;  (*)  to  allow  tenant* 
to  (fire  their  daughters  in  marriage  without  payment  of  fee  to  their  lord ; 
(4)  to  leave  minors  to  the  wardship  of  their  relative*. 
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joy  to  the  hearts  of  the  English,  for  Hand  was  sister  to  Edgar 

Atheling,  and  the  blood  of  King  Alfred  ran  throagh  her  reins. 

A  year,  however,  had  scarcely  passed  when  Robert  of  Normandy 
came  back  from  the  East.  Landing  a  force  in  England,  he  pat  forth 
Hq.  his  claim  to  the  throne ;  bat  money  and  fair  promises  led 
him  to  give  ap  his  right  and  remain  content  with  Normandy. 
Even  Normandy  was  to  be  wrested  from  him. 

A  qnarrel  broke  oat  between  the  brothers,  then  a  war ;  and  the 
1106  ^orman  forces  were  beaten  nnder  the  walls  of  Tenchebrai. 
Robert  was  made  captive,  and  sent  to  Cardiff  Castle  ;*  and 
Normandy  became  an  English  province. 

The  Investiture  Dispute. — When  Henry  felt  that  his  throne  was 
safe  he  began  a  quarrel  with  the  clergy  as  to  whether  the  Crown 
or  the  Church  had  the  right  to  appoint  new  bishops.  Now  it 
is  well  known  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church  the  clergy 
chose  their  own  bishops,  and  kings  had  no  saying  in  the  choice. 

But  Feudal  Customs  brought  about  a  change.  It  was  the  main 
and  underlying  principle  of  feudalism  that  all  lands — whether  lay 
or  Chnrch  lands — belonged  to  the  king.  Under  feudal  laws,  a 
bishop  or  an  abbot  swore  fealty,  and  did  homage  for  his  lands,  just 
in  the  same  way  as  a  baron  or  a  knight ;  and,  being  a  tenant-in- 
chief,  he  had  a  seat  in  the  King's  Council. 

Then,,  when  it  came  to  be  the  king’s  interest  to  see  that  nc 
enemy  held  his  lands,  or  had  a  voice  in  the  ruling  of  his  realm,  he 
olaimed  a  right  to  approve  of  the  choice  of  a  bishop  before  the 
prelate  could  enter  on  hie  see. 

But  the  Norman  kings  claimed  more  than  this.  Whenever  a 
bishop  or  an  abbot  died,  th6y  took  upon  themselves  to  name  his 
successor,  and  to  invest  him  with  ring  and  crosier, — the  signs  of 
his  spiritual  office, — as  if  kings  could  give  bishops  their  spiritual 
power,  as  well  as  the  right  to  hold  their  lands.  This  led  to  grave 
abuses.  Instead  of  a  bishop  being  chosen  because  he  was  good 
and  wise,  he  was  chosen  because  he  would  do  the  king’s  bidding, 
or  would  pay  a  high  price  for  his  see. 

St  Anselm,  the  champion  of  the  Chnrch,  set  his  face  against 
all  this.  He  was  calm,  yet  firm  and  constant,  in  his  fight 
for  religious  freedom.  The  king,  in  fear  and  wrath,  drove  him 
from  the  land.  But,  through  trial  and  danger  and  exile,  St.  An¬ 
selm  held  ont,  till,  in  the  end,  the  king  gave  way.  It  was  then 
agreed  that  the  bishop  should  do  homage  for  his  lands ;  but  that 
the  crosier  and  ring,  which  denoted  his  spiritual  powers,  should 
be  the  gift  of  the  Church  alone. 

*  Cardiff,  »  seaport  In  Glamargaaihir*,  Sonth  Wales,  near  the  month  at  the 
river  Tuft.  Dnke  Robert  died  at  Cardiff  Oaatle  In  11M,  after  being  twmty- 
eght  yean  a  prisoner. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  FIGHT  FOH  THE  SUCCESSION, 

The  White  Ship. — Henry  had  won  Normandy  with  ease;  but 
he  found  it  a  hard  task  to  hold  it.  When  Duke  Robert’s  son  grew 
to  manhood,  he  fought  hard  for  his  father’s  duchy, 
though  he  was  worsted  again  and  again.  At  last  a  HENRY  L 
peace  was  made,  and  King  Henry’s  son  William, 
who  was  heir  to  his  father’s  crown,  was  then  made  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  When  all  was  settled  in  Normandy,  the  king  set  sail  for 
England. 

Prince  William  was  to  follow  him  the  same  day  in  the  White 
Ship,  that  lay  in  the  roads  of  Harfleur.  But  when  the  time 
for  starting  came,  the  knights  and  ladies  in  the  prince’s  train 
made  merry  on  the  deck,  while  the  sailors  drank  deep  of  the 
wine  that  was  given  them;  and  the  setting  sun  had  dipped  in  the 
western  sea  ere  the  anchor  of  the  White  Ship  was  lifted. 

At  last,  in  the  deepening  twilight,  the  fifty  rowing  men  sat 
down  to  their  oars,  and  the  bark  sped  quickly  over  the  moonlit 
waves.  France  was  left  behind,  and  the  ‘  Race  of  Alderney’  was 
reached,  when  a  sharp  shrill  cry  of  anguish  broke  the  stillness  of 
the  night.  The  ship  had  struck  on  a  hidden  rock,  and  it  went 
down  with  all  on  board.  Only  a  single  mariner  escaped  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  prince’s  death. 

It  was  a  sad  blow  to  King  Henry,  for  William  was  his  only  son. 
But  even  in  his  dark  sorrow  he  still  clung  to  the  hope  that  his 
daughter  Matilda  would  follow  him  on  the  throne. 

Count  Stephen  seizes  the  Crown. — Though  Henry  had  bribed 
the  barons  to  help  Matilda  to  the  throne,  the  young  Count  of  Blois,* 
the  grandson  of  the  Conqueror,  seised  the  crown  at  gy^PHEN 
Henry’s  death.  His  valour  and  beauty  and  courtly  ^,5 
manners  had  already  endeared  him  to  the  nation, 
and  the  rough,  warlike  barons  had  no  liking  for  a  woman’s  rule. 

Battle  of  the  Standard,  1138. — But  David  of  Scotland  drew  the 
sword  for  Matilda.  Crossing  the  Tweed,  he  carried  ruin  and  terror 
to  every  Northumbrian  hamlet,  and  fired  every  church  and  monas¬ 
tery  along  his  line  of  march. 

Thurst&n,  the  old  Archbishop  of  York,  then  rallied  the  northern 
barons,  and  led  them  to  Northallerton  in  Yorkshire. 

Here  they  waited,  for  King  David,  and  set  up  their  standard  on 
the  field  of  battle.  It  was  the  mast  of  a  ship,  from  whioh  floated 

*  Stephen  of  Blois  wu  ion  of  the  Conqueror's  danghter  Adels,  who  married 
the  Count  of  Blois. 
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the  bannors  cf  three  English  saints ;  and  at  the  masthead  they 
had  fixed  a  cross,  and  a  silver  box  holding  the  Sacred  Host.  The 
barons  gathered  round  their  standard,  and  swore  to  conquer  or 
porieh  where  they  stood.  Then  they  waited  calmly  for  the  onset. 
The  wild  Scots  of  Galloway,  with  knights  and  bowmen  at  their 
back,  came  on,  and  flung  themselves  upon  the  standard.  They 
broke  in  vain  against  a  moving  wall  of  spears.  The  English  archers 
bent  their  bows,  and  a  storm  of  arrows  swept  the  Scottish  ranks. 
It  was  a  fierce  and  bloody  struggle ;  but,  when  two  hours  had  sped, 
David’s  warriors,  with  English  horsemen  at  their  heels,  were 
flying  to  the  Scottish  border. 

Battle  of  Lincoln,  1141. — Then  Matilda  herself  landed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  her  half-brother,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  her  army.  Marching  upon  Lincoln,  he  gave  battle  to  Ste¬ 
phen.  The  king  made  a  stubborn  defence.  His  battle-axe  and  sword 
were  broken  on  the  heads  of  his  enemies ;  but  a  blow  from  a  stone 
brought  him  to  his  knees,  and  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Earl 
Robert.  Then,  loading  him  with  chains,  they  flung  him  into  the 
dungoons  of  Bristol,  and  Matilda  became  ‘  Lady  of  England.’ 

But  her  pride  and  cruelty  soon  changed  her  friends  into  foes. 
Stephen’s  party  rose  in  arms  again,  and,  taking  Robert  of  Glouces¬ 
ter  prisoner,  they  exchanged  him  for  the  king. 

As  soon  as  Stephen  was  free,  he  marched  upon  Oxford,  where 
Matilda  lay,  and  sat  down  for  ten  weeks  before  the  castle.  The 
garrison  were  starved  out,  but  the  queen  escaped  at  dead  of  night. 
It  was  winter.  Snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  the  river  was  frozen 
over.  Matilda,  clad  all  in  white,  glided  unseen  past  the  enemy’s 
outposts,  and,  crossing  the  Thames  on  foot,  found  her  way  safely 
to  Abingdon. 

Horrors  of  Civil  War. — But  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  dragged  on 
through  many  years.  Baron  warred  against  baron.  Armed  bands 
of  hirelings  prowled  up  and  down,  robbing,  slaying,  and  wasting  the 
land.  ‘  Yon  could  walk  a  whole  day,’  says  the  chronicler,  without 
meeting  a  living  man.  Folks  might  as  well  have  ploughed  the  sea 
as  tilled  the  land ;  and  men  came  at  last  to  say  that  ‘  Christ  and 
His  saints  were  asleep.’ 

Matilda’s  son  Henry  and  Stephen’s  son  Eustace  grew  up  to  he 
men,  and  it  seemed  as  if  endless  strife  would  be  carried  on  between 
them.  Bnt  the  death  of  Eustace  brought  a  hope  of  peace.  In  a 
council  at  Winchester,  held  in  1163,  it  was  agreed  that  Stephen 
shonld  keep  the  crown  till  death,  but  that  Matilda’s  son  Henry 
should  follow  him  to  the  throne. 
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CHIEF  EVENTS  OF  THE  ANGLO-NORMAN  PERIOD  IN 
THE  ORDER  OF  TIME. 

William  I.  (1066-1087). 

1046.  William  I.  ic  crowned  in  London  on  Christmas-day. 

1067.  First  revolt  of  the  English  against  Odo  and  Fitzoubem. 

1069.  8eoond  revolt  of  the  English.  York  is  stormed ;  Yorkshire  laid  waste. 
1071.  Hereward  is  driven  from  the  Camp  of  Refuge ;  the  conquest  of  England  ii 
oomplete. 

1087.  Siege  of  Mantes ;  William  I.  dies  at  Ronen. 

William  L  introduced  Feudal  System,  Curfew  Bell,  Domesday  Book,  and 
Forest  Laws.  ’ 

William  IL  (1087-1100). 

1087.  William  II.  (Rnfns)  seizes  the  crown  of  England. 

1088.  The  barons,  under  Odo,  rise  in  favour  of  Duke  Robert. 

1093.  St.  Anselm  is  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

1096.  Duke  Robert  pawns  Normandy  in  order  to  join  the  Crusades. 

1100.  Rufus  is  killed  by  an  arrow  in  the  New  Forest. 

IlF.NRT  L  (11C0-1135). 

jlOO.  Henry  L  seizes  the  croton,  marries  Matilda,  and  grants  the  *  Charter  of 
Liberties.’ 

1101.  Robert  returns  from  the  Crusades,  and  sells  his  right  to  the  throne. 

1103.  Henry  I.  disputes  with  St.  Anselm  as  to  the  right  of  Investiture. 

1106.  Robert  is  beaten  at  Tenchebrai,  and  sent  oaptive  to  Cardiff 

1120.  Prince  William  is  drowned  in  the  White  Ship. 

1135.  Henry  L  dies,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  daughter  Matilda. 

Stephen  (1135-1154). 

1135.  Stephen  of  Blois,  grandson  of  William  L,  seizes  the  crown. 

1188.  David  of  Scotland,  fighting  for  Matilda,  is  beaten  at  Northallerton. 

1141.  King  Stephen  is  beaten  by  Fju-1  Robert,  and  made  captive,  at  Lincoln. 

1153.  The  Connell  of  Winchester  decrees  that  Matilda's  son  shall  succeed  Stephen 


NOTES  ON  THE  ANGLO-NORMAN  PERIOD. 

The  Normans.— In  913  bands  of  Norsemen,  who  for  years  had  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  Oaul,  settled  in  the  north  of  France,  under  Rolf  or  Rollo,  the  sea- 
king.  Charles  the  Simple,  King  of  the  Franks,  gave  them  f.  part  of  Neustria, 
between  the  Seine  and  Eptc,  on  condition  of  Rolf  becoming  a  Christian  and 
doing  homage  for  his  lands.  And  eo  the  new  settlers  became  Christians,  and  learnt 
to  .-peak  French.  Then  they  called  themselves  Normans,  and  their  land  took 
the  name  of  Normandy.  The  Normans  became  renowned  for  valour,  refine¬ 
ment,  and  learning ;  and  their  dukes  were  mostly  brave  and  wise  rulers.  William 
tile  Conqueror  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Rollo. 

Government  and  Law*. 

Legislature.— The  supreme  law-making  power  in  England,  under  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  was  lodged  in  the  king  and  the  Great  Connr.il  of  Nobles,  called  the  Cnria 
Regis,  or  King" s  Court.  It  was  usual  to  assemble  the  Great  Council  at  the  three 
festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  and  at  other  times  wher  needed, 
to  levy  taxes  and  make  or  alter  laws.  It  also  formed  the  supremo  Court  of  Justice 
and  Court  of  Appeal.  Thero  was  but  little  law-making  under  the  Norman  kings, 
for  the  charters  which  they  passed  were  but  confirmations  of  existing  laws. 

Courts  of  Justice.— Besides  the  Great  Council  of  the  realm,  there  was  a 
Lesser  Council— aLso  called  the  King’s  Court — which  always  attended  upon  the 
king  to  hear  causes  when  the  Great  Council  was  not  assembled.  It  consisted  of 
the  chief  officers  of  state,  the  ohief  justiciary,  chancellor,  oo  as  table,  marshal,  4w. 
A  branch  of  this  court,  called  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  dealt  with  matters  oon- 
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esming  the  revenue.  The  County,  Hundred,  and  Manor  Court*  were  kept 
up;  bet  the  bishops  no  longer  sat  side  by  side  with  the  earl  in  the  County  Oonrt, 
as  in  Baron  times,  when  both  lay  and  spiritual  causes  were  tried  there.  Wil¬ 
liam  I.  set  up  a  separate  Ecclesiastical  Court,  presided  over  by  bishops,  to  try 
all  causes  relating  to  the  clergy. 

Modes  of  Trial.— Trial  by  Compurgation  (or  swearing)  and  Ordeal 
were  still  kept  up ;  bnt  trial  by  ordeal  began  to  give  way  for  Trial  by 
Combat. 

Changes  in  Language  and  Architecture. 

Language. — The  followers  of  the  Conqueror  Bpoke  Norman-French,  whioh 
became  the  language  of  the  court,  and  was  spoken  in  all  the  courts  of  justice ; 
while  the  lower  orders  still  spoke  Anglo-Saxon.  By  degrees  the  Saxon  language 
changed  its  form,  while  French  words  were  added  to  It;  and  from  the  Conquest 
to  Henry  in.'s  reign  the  language  of  England  Is  known  as  the  bemi-Saxon. 
Such  literary  works  of  this  period  as  have  oorne  down  to  ns  are  mostly  historic 
records,  written  by  clerics  In  the  Latin  tongue.  The  monasteries  were  the  seats 
of  learning,  where  the  monk*  wrote  and  taught  in  the  schools. 

Houses,  &c. — The  art  of  building  wa.-  much  improved  by  the  Conquest.  The 
wood  houses  of  the  Saxcn  noble  gave  way  to  the  massive  stone  Castle  of  the 
Normans,  the  strongest  part  of  which  was  the  square  tower,  or  keep,  with  loop¬ 
holes  for  windows.  The  castle  was  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  strengthened  by 
towers  and  a  parapet,  and  girt  about  by  a  wide  ditch,  or  moat. 

In  the  building  of  churches  and  religious  houses  there  was  a  marked  advance. 
Splendid  Monasteries,  monuments  of  the  energy  and  skill  of  their  pious 
buiiders,  rose  up  on  every  side.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Norman  style 
was  the  rounded  semicircular  arch,  examples  of  which  are  to  be  found  In  Dur¬ 
ham,  Rochester,  Gloucester,  and  Peterborough  Cathedral*. 

Manners  and  Customs. 

Dress.— The  dress  of  peaoe  among  the  Normans  consisted  of  a  loose  tunio  or 
donhlet,  a  short  cloak,  long  tight  hose,  and  shoes  with  long  pointed  toes.  Their 
armour  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Saxons.  It  consisted  of  a  hauberk,  or  shirt 
of  mail,  made  np  of  flat  steel  rings  sewn  together  on  leather ;  a  helmet,  in  shape 
somewhat  like  a  sugar-loaf ;  and  a  fiat  kite- like  shield. 

Food. — The  Normans  were  not  great  eaters  and  drinkers,  like  the  Saxons; 
bnt  their  dishes  were  more  delicate.  They  hail  two  full  meals  a  day.  The  higher 
clasees  ate  cakes,  pastry,  beef,  mutton,  and  venison,  and  drank  wine ;  while  the 
lower  classes  lived  chiefly  on  bread,  butter,  and  cheese. 

Fnrnitnre. — There  was  but  little  change  made  in  the  furniture  of  houses. 
The  table  in  the  banquet-hall  rested  on  trestles,  and  the  floor  was  strewn  with 
rushes.  The  walls,  however,  were  often  adorned  with  needlework  hangings  er 
tapestry,  in  the  working  of  which  the  Norman  ladies  were  skilful.  The  banquet- 
nail  still  served  as  a  common  sleeping-room,  and  a  rug  laid  upon  a  bench  did 
duty  for  a  bed. 

Work  and  Pastimes— The  people  were  moetly  employed  in  agriculture ; 
trade  and  foreign  commeroe  were  carried  on  in  the  towns  ;  and  some  Flemish 
weavers,  coming  over  at  the  Conquest,  settled  in  South  Wales,  and  brought 
In  the  manufacture  of  wool.  The  Normans  were  excessively  fond  of  hunting. 
To  satisfy  his  passion  for  hunting,  William  L  passe,:  severs  ‘  Forest  Laws,'  in 
order  to  protect  the  game.  Tilting,  hawking,  and  the  chase  formed  the  chief 
pastimes  of  the  gentry;  while  the  common  people  amused  themselves  with 
quintain,  archery,  WTCBtling,  boar-  and  bull-baiting. 
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THE  PLANTAGENET  KINGS.* 


Taei.b  oj  Plahtaobnkt  Kings. 


King*. 

Relation  to  last  King. 

Reign. 

Henry  II.  . 

.  Grandson  to  Henry  I.  . 

1154-1189 

Richard  I.  . 

.  Son  .... 

1189-1199 

John  . 

.  Brother 

1199-1216 

Henry  m.  . 

•  Son  .... 

1216-1272 

Edward  L  . 

.  Son  .... 

1272-1307 

Edward  II.  . 

.  Son  .... 

1307-1327 

Edward  IIL 

.  Son  .... 

1327-1377 

Richard  II.  . 

.  Grandson  .  .  , 

1377-1399 

CHAPTER  XI IL 

STRUGGLE  OF  CROWN  AGAINST  CHURCH 
RENEWED. 

The  First  of  the  Angevin  Kings.!—1 The  keen-witted  active 
Henry— eon  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Count  of  Anjou,  and  Ma¬ 
tilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.— came  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  Stephen.  His  greed  for  power  was  ,  11  ’ 

greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  kings  who  had  gone  1154 ' 

before  him. 

When  he  came  to  the  English  throne  he  was  already  master  of 
one-third  of  France.  Normandy  had  come  to  him  from  his  mother  ; 
Anjou  from  his  father ;  and  Aquitaine  from  Eleanor,  his  wife. 

But  he  was  not  content  with  this.  Before  the  end  of  his  reign 
he  brought  under  his  sway,  in  part  by  force  and  in  part  by  fraud, 
the  whole  western  half  of  France,  from  the  English  Channel  to  the 
Pyrenees ;  he  turned  Scotland  into  a  fief  of  the  English  Crown ; 
he  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  conquer  Wales ;  and  he  made  good  a  firm 
footing  in  Ireland. 

At  home  he  did  all  he  could  to  weaken  the  barons. 

He  rased  to  the  ground  the  strong  castles  they  had  built  in 
Stephen  s  reign.  He  reduced  the  number  of  their  armed  retainers 
by  asking  for  scutage,  or  shield-money,  in  lieu  of  the  usual  knight- 
ssrvice ;  and,  to  provide  himself  with  an  army,  he  made  a  law  or 

•  Plantagenet,  *o  called  from  plants  genista,  or  broom  p!»nt,  a  spria  of 
wbioh  Henry  i  father  Geoffrey  wore  In  hlj  hat  u  a  ptlertm'i  badge, 
t  Angevin,  that  li,  behmgtng  to  Anjou. 
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statute  called  1  Assise  of  Arms,’  which  compelled  every  freeman  to 
arm  himself  and  be  ready  to  take  the  field  at  the  king’s  call.  This 
was  the  first  blow  against  the  Feudal  System,  and  against  the 
power  which  that  system  had  given  the  barons  of  resisting  the 
king’s  will. 

He  strove  at  last  to  bring  the  clergy  under  his  control ;  and  in 
his  straggle  against  the  Chnrch,  he  showed  himself  fierce,  crafty, 
and  unforgiving. 

But  the  Church  fonnd  a  noble  champion  in  a  high-sonled  strong- 
willed  Englishman,  whose  heroic  valour  and  Christian  fortitude 
were  never  known  to  falter,  in  the  face  of  danger,  exile,  or  death. 
This  champion  was 

BT.  THOMAS  A  BECHET. 

The  Chancellor. — When  Henry  II.  came  to  the  throne  he 
found  a  tall,  fair-haired,  handsome  youth  in  the  service  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Theobald.  This  was  Thomas  A  Becket,  son  of  Gilbert 
A  Becket,  the  Port  Reeve  or  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London.  His 
quick  wit,  his  keen  learning,  and  his  courtly  manners  won  the 
favour  of  the  king,  who  made  him  Chancellor  of  his  kingdom. 

As  Chancellor,  Becket  kept  his  state  like  a  prince.  Wherever 
he  went,  a  throng  of  nobles,  knights,  and  pages  followed  in  his 
train.  WTien  he  crossed  the  Channel  as  ambassador  to  France, 
the  French  people  wondered  at  the  splendour  of  his  escort,  and 
said  to  one  another,  1  If  this  is  but  the  chancellor  of  England,  what 
manner  of  man  must  the  king  be  V 

The  Archbishop. — Now  when  Archbishop  Theobald  died,  it 
was  the  king’s  wish  that  Becket  should  be  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  chancellor  only  laughed  when  they  told  him  of 
it.  ‘  Do  I  look  like  a  bishop  ?’  he  said ;  and  he  pointed  to  his  fine 
clothes.  But  he  found  that  the  king  was  in  earnest.  Then  he 
said  to  him,  ‘  No ;  I  cannot  serve  the  Church,  and  at  the  same 
..go  time  please  my  king.’  But  Henry  was  not  to  be  gainsaid. 

Becket  was  already  a  deacon,  and  when,  at  last,  a  consent 
was  wrung  from  him,  he  was  ordained  a  priest  and  then  consecrated 
archbishop. 

From  that  moment  a  change  came  over  St.  Thomas.  He  gave 
np  the  chancellorship.  He  forsook  the  gaieties  of  the  court.  In¬ 
stead  of  noblcB  and  knights,  he  gathered  about  him  a  chosen  band 
of  simple,  pious,  learned  monks.  He  gave  np  his  life  to  fasting, 
prayer,  and  study,  and  to  the  duties  which  belonged  to  his  high 
and  sacred  office. 

His  Quarrel  with  the  King. — But  by  and  by,  as  8t.  Thomas 
had  foreseen,  a  cause  of  quarrel  sprang  up  between  him  and  the 
king. 

Now  at  that  time  there  were  two  high  courts  of  justice  in  the 
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land  :  one  was  called  the  Civil  Court,  and  was  ruled  by  the  king’s 
omeMs  ,  the  other  was  the  court  of  the  clergy,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  over  this  the  bishops  and  chief  clergy 
sat  as  judges. 

It  had  grown  to  be  a  custom  in  all  Christian  lands  for  the 
clergy,  if  they  did  wrong,  to  be  tried  in  their  own  courts,  and  to 
have  their  claims  and  disputes  settled  by  their  own  bishops. 

But  Henry  was  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and  resolved 
to  bring  their  courts  under  his  own  control.  So  he  called  the 
bishops  together,  and  told  them  that  in  future,  if  a  cleric  was 
found  guilty  of  a  crime,  he  should  be  handed  over  to  the  king’s 
judges,  and  receive  sentence  and  punishment  from  them.  Now 
none  of  the  Norman  kings  had  ever  claimed  this  right,  and  so  St. 
Thomas,  as  head  of  the  English  Church,  set  his  face  against  it. 
He  could  not,  he  told  the  king,  give  up  the  rights  of  his  order ;  but 
he  promised  to  submit  to  the  customs  of  the  land. 

Then  the  king’s  court  met  at  Clarendon  in  Wiltshire,  and  the 
king’s  lawyers  drew  np  a  list  of  what  they  called  the 
easterns,  which  came  after  to  be  known  as  the  ‘  ConBtitu-  118*’ 
tions  of  Clarendon.’* 

But  when  St.  Thomas  read  these  so-called  customs,  and  saw 
that  they  would  sweep  away  every  privilege  of  the  Church,  he 
refused  to  affix  his  seal,  and  left  the  king’s  court  in  an  agony  of 
grief. 

St.  Thomas  an  Exile. — Then  the  king  vowed  to  have  revenge  on 
the  archbishop,  and  called  upon  him  to  appear  at  a  great  council 
at  Northampton,  Here  he  was  accused  of  contempt  of  the  royal 
power,  and  the  king  threatened  death  to  the  man  who  dared  to 
speak  a  word  in  his  favour. 

When  king,  and  nobles,  and  bishops  had  taken  counsel  to¬ 
gether,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  bade  the  archbishop  hear  his  sen¬ 
tence. 

St.  Thomas  rose  to  his  feet  and  calmly  faced  his  foes. 

'  Know,’  said  he,  ‘  that  yon  are  my  children  in  God.  Neither 
law  nor  reason  allows  you  to  judge  your  father.  I  will  not  accept 
your  judgmeut ;  I  refer  my  quarrel  to  the  Pope.  And  now,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Holy  See,  1  shall 
depart.’ 

As  he  walked  along  the  hall,  some  took  up  rushes  from  the 

,  *  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  determined,  among  other  things 
(1 )  that  vacant  sees  should  beheld  by  the  king,  and  should  only  be  filled  with  his 
consent ;  (2)  that  disputes  between  clerics  and  laymen  resj>ecting  the  holding  of 
lands,  and  all  pleas  of  debt,  should  be  settled  in  the  King’s  Conrt:  (3)  that  all 
eauso-  in  eoclesiastical  courts  should  be  tried  in  presence  of  the  king’s  officer ; 
(4)  that  no  tcnant-ln-ohief  should  be  exoommunioated  without  the  king’s  leavs. 
(*)  tint  no  bnhop  ihonid  leave  tin  rmlm  without  the  oonaent* 
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iocr  and  flung  them  at  him.  One  roioe  cried  out,  *  Traitor  T  At 
the  word  he  Btopped,  turned  quiokly  round,  and  said,  ‘  Were  It 
not  that  my  order  forbids  me,  that  coward  should  repent  Ms 
insolence.’ 

At  the  hour  of  midnight,  when  the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents, 
St.  Thomas,  in  the  garb  of  a  monk,  and  attended  by  three  faith¬ 
ful  followers,  passed  out  of  the  city-gate.  Making  his  way  along 
by-roads  to  the  eastern  coast,  he  took  ship  and  crossed  into  Franoe. 

For  seven  years  St.  Thomas  was  an  exile ;  but  at  last  the  king 
consented  to  give  him  back  his  see.  The  archbishop  felt  it  his 
duty  to  return  to  his  flock,  though  ho  had  reason  to  know  that  his 
enemies  might  kill  him  or  cast  him  into  prison. 

When  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  bade  him  farewell,  the  saint 
calmly  said,  ‘  I  am  going  to  England  to  die.’ 

Martyrdom  of  8t.  Thomas. — The  hour  of  his  martyrdom  was 
not  far  off.  St.  Thomas  carried  with  him  to  England  letters  of 
excommunication  from  the  Pope  against  three  bishops  who  had 
plotted  his  fall.  When  the  bishops  knew  that  they  had  fallen 
under  the  Pope’s  ban  they  crossed  over  to  France,  where  Henry 
held  his  coart,  and  laid  their  complaints  before  him.  In  a  moment 
of  passion,  the  king  cried  out,  4  Is  there  none  of  the  cowards  who 
eat  of  my  bread  who  will  rid  me  of  this  turbulent  priest  V  Four 
knights  who  sat  at  the  king’s  board  at  onoe  bound  themselves  by 
oath  to  cross  into  England  and  kill  or  carry  off  the  primate. 

On  a  December  evening,  when  the  monks  were  singing  Vespers 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral  and  it  was  growing  dark,  four 
mail-clad  knights,  with  an  armed  band  at  their  heels,  burst 
into  the  church. 

‘  Where  is  the  traitor  V  cried  one  of  the  knights.  There  was 
no  answer.  4  Where  is  the  arohbishop  V  cried  another.  4  Here  I 
am,’  said  the  saint,  who  stood  near  a  pillar  by  the  altar  of  St. 
Mary.  4  Here  is  the  arohbishop,  but  no  traitor.’ 

The  bloody  work  was  soon  over.  The  knights  rushed  forward 
with  uplifted  swords.  Edward  Grim,  one  of  the  monks,  raised  his 
arm  to  shield  the  arohbishop.  A  blow  from  a  knight’s  sword  cut 
it  in  two,  and  the  blade,  passing  through  St.  Thomas’s  cap,  sent 
the  blood  streaming  down  his  face.  But  he  wiped  away  the  blood 
with  the  sleeve  of  his  vestment,  joined  his  hands,  bent  his  head  in 
prayer,  and  said,  ‘  Into  Thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit.’ 
In  this  posture,  with  his  face  to  his  murderers,  without  speaking  or 
shrinking,  he  waited  for  the  second  stroke,  wMoh  brought  him  to 
his  knees.  A  third  blow  out  off  the  upper  part  of  his  head ;  and 
then  one  of  the  band,  setting  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  oorpse, 
drew  out  the  brains  with  the  point  of  his  sword,  and  scattered  thma 
over  the  pavement. 
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Tie  King’s  Penance. — At  tidings  of  St.  Thomas’s  murder  a  cry 
of  horror  rang  through  Europe,  pilgrims  flocked  from  every  land 
to  Canterbury,  and  miracles  were  worked  at  the  martyr’s  tomb. 

With  the  king  all  went  wrong :  his  eons  took  np  arms  against 
him ;  the  English  barons  unfurled  the  banner  of  revolt ;  the  Scot¬ 
tish  king  orossed  the  Border  with  an  army;  and,  while  the  King  of 
France  laid  siege  to  Rouen,  a  Flemish  fleet  bore  down  upon  the 
English  coast. 

Then  Henry,  broken  in  spirit,  and  terrified  at  the  perils  that 
met  him  on  every  side,  made  his  way  barefooted  and  alone  to 
Canterbury.  Throwing  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  martyr’s  tomb, 
he  called  upon  the  monks  to  scourge  him  with  whips,  and  so  did 
public  penancs  for  his  sin. 

All  at  once  his  prospects  cleared.  News  came  to  him  that 
the  King  of  Scots  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Alnwick,  and 
that  the  barons,  in  fear,  bad  laid  down  their  arms.  Then  1  ' 
he  orossed  over  to  France,  and,  raising  the  Biege  of  Ronen,  soon 
forced  his  sons  to  submit  to  him. 

For  eight  years  before  his  death,  Henry  bnsied  himself  in 
matters  of  state ;  but  his  last  days  were  made  bitter  by  a  fresh 
rebellion  of  hia  sons.  When  news  was  brought  him,  on  his  .. a_ 
deathbed,  that  John,  his  youngest  and  best-loved  son,  was 
again  in  arms,  he  cried  out,  in  bitter  anguish,  ‘  Now  I  have  no  care 
for  myself  or  for  the  world — let  things  go  as  they  will.’ 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF 
IRELAND. 

The  Irish  Outlaw. — While  St.  Thomas  was  an  exile  in  France, 
there  came  to  the  court  of  King  Henry  one  of  the 
under  kings  of  Ireland,  who  had  fled  from  the  just  HENRY  II. 
wrath  of  his  enemies.  This  was  Dermott  McMnr- 
rough,  King  of  Leinster.  He  had  carried  off  the  wife  of  O’Ruarc, 
Prince  of  Breffni ;  and  O’Rnarc,  smarting  under  the  ornel  wrong, 
had  made  war  against  him,  and  burnt  his  castles  down,  and  driven 
him  from  the  land.  And  so  Dermott  came  to  the  English  king, 
and  offered  him  his  kingdom  of  Leinster,  if  Henry  would  allow 
him  to  hold  it  as  a  vassal  of  the  English  crown.  Just  then,  how¬ 
ever,  Henry  had  troubles  at  home ;  but  he  told  Dermott  MoMurrongh 
that  if  any  of  the  English  knights  would  cross  into  Ireland  and 
help  him,  he  wonld  pnt  no  hindrance  in  their  way. 
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Bo  it  came  about  that  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  swore  to 
help  Dermott  to  win  back  bis  kingdom,  if  he  would  leave 
1169.  it  to  him  at  his  death,  and  give  him  his  daughter  Era  to 
wed. 

The  bargain  wag  struck ;  and  Strongbow,  with  a  chosen  band 
of  knights,  landed  in  Ireland.  He  joined  his  forces  to  those  of 
Dermott,  and  soon  the  strongholds  of  Waterford  and  Dublin  fell 
into  their  hands. 

Strongbow,  King  of  Leinster. — Then  Dermott  died,  and  Strong- 
bow  became  King  of  Leinster.  O'Ruaro,  Chief  of  Brefihi,  and 
O’Connor,  King  of  Connaught,  marched  against  him  ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  their  efforts  he  held  firm  grasp  of  Dublin. 

Then  the  English  king  grew  jealous,  and  ordered  Strongbow 
home  again.  He  made  him  give  np  the  stronghold  of  Dublin,  and 
the  castles  and  harbours  he  had  won,  and  agree  to  hold  the  rest 
of  Leinster  as  a  vassal  of  the  English  king. 

Next  year  the  king  himself  crossed  the  Channel,  and  the 
Irish  chieftains  met  him  at  Dublin,  and  swore  to  obey  his 

rule. 


And  so  the  Kings  of  England,  from  that  day  forth,  became  the 
1  Lords  of  Ireland,’  though,  for  centuries  after,  they  hold  but  a  few 
fortified  towns  and  a  strip  of  country  along  the  eastern  coast. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  THIRD  CRUSADE. 

Richard  the  Lion-hearted. — The  throne  of  England,  on  the 
death  of  Henry  II.,  came  to  his  eldest  living  son 
RICHARD  I.  Richard.  Richard  was  big,  strong,  and  active  ;  with 
1189.  a  handsome  face,  keen  bine  eyes,  and  crisp  yellow 
hair.  His  iron  frame  and  fearless  heart  fitted  him 
for  deeds  of  strength  and  daring.  No  man  in  England  could  wield 
his  battle-axe.  With  the  shock  of  his  lance  he  could  unhorse  the 
stoutest  knight  in  Christendom. 

When  he  came  to  the  throne  he  was  bnming  to  take  up  the 
Cross.  Under  the  famous  warrior  Saladin  the  infidels  had  won 
back,  bit  by  bit,  all  that  the  Christian  warriors  had  wrested  from 
them,  except  the  town  of  Tyre,  on  the  north  coaBt  of  Palestine. 
Year  after  year  swarms  of  Crusaders  went  from  Europe  to  the 
East,  and  a  hundred  thousand  Christians  had  left  their  bones  to 
whiten  in  front  of  the  ramparts  of  Acre. 

Richard  lost  no  time  in  getting  ready  for  the  Crusade.  Hie 
first  object  was  to  raise  money,  and  he  hkd  no  scrnples  as  to  ths 
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manner  of  raising  it.  He  gave  orders  for  ali  vacant  sees  and 
abbeys  to  be  filled,  and  drew  vast  sums  from  the  new  bishops  and 
abbots.  He  put  up  crown  lands  and  offices  of  state  for  sale  in 
the  public  market ;  he  gave  up  his  feudal  rights  over  the  Scottish 
king  for  a  sum  of  10,000  marks ;  he  sold  charters  of  freedom  to 
cities  and  boroughs ;  and  he  swore  he  would  sell  London  itself  if 
he  could  only  find  a  buyer  for  it. 

Bichard  joins  Philip  of  France.— When  all  was  ready,  Bichard 

crossed  into  France — for  Philip  of  France  was  to  join  the  Crusade _ 

and  the  two  kings  started  together  for  the  Holy  Land. 

They  spent  the  winter  in  Sicily,  and  nine  months  were 
wasted  ere  they  joined  the  Crusaders  under  the  walls  of 
Acre. 

Then  Richard  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  but,  borne  on  a  silken  litter, 
he  led  his  troops  to  the  assault,  and  soon  the  town  of  Acre  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Christians. 

Richard’s  lion-hearted  courage  made  him  the  idol  of  the  sol¬ 
diers;  though  his  proud  temper  gained  him  enemies  among  the 
princes  of  the  Crusade.  When,  on  the  fall  of  Acre,  Leopold,  Duke 
of  Austria,  planted  his  banner  on  the  city -walls,  the  English  king 
tore  it  down,  and  flung  it  in  the  ditch  below.  Leopold  from  that 
day  forth  was  Richard’s  bitterest  foe,  but  he  nursed  his  anger  in 
silence  till  he  saw  a  chance  of  revenge. 

King  Philip,  too,  found  cause  for  quarrel,  and  took  ship  again 
for  France. 

And  so  the  English  king  was  left  alone  to  carry  on  the  war. 
But  he  fought  his  way  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Jaffa;  then 
inarched  across  the  barren  land  till  he  came  in  sight  of  Jerusalem. 

But  when  the  rainy  season  set  in,  and  the  food  ran  short,  and 
sickness  thinned  the  ranks  of  his  starving  army,  he  was  forced  to 
give  up  all  hope  of  taking  the  Holy  City,  and  to  fall  back  upon  the 
coast.  Then  Saladin  marched  out  from  Jerusalem,  and  a  fierce 
battle,  which  raged  all  day,  was  fought  before  the  walls  of  Jaffa. 

Here  King  Richard  wrought  miracles  of  valour,  and  when  night 
fell  on  the  field  the  host  of  Saladin,  in  headlong  rout,  was  fleeing 
towards  Jerusalem. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  Crusade.  Richard  falling  ill  again  of 
fever,  signed  a  truce  for  three  years,  three  months,  and 
three  days,  and  then  set  sail  for  England.  1192. 

Richard  a  Prisoner. — On  his  way  home,  however,  the  English 
king  was  wrecked  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  foe,  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria.  The  duke  took  revenge 
for  the  insult  offered  him  at  Acre  by  selling  King  Richard  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany ;  snd  the  emperor  kept  him  in  a  strong  castle 
in  the  Tyrol,  till  the  English  people  paid  a  ransom  of  100,000  marks. 

E 
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After  two  years  spent  is  prison,  Richard  landed  in  England, 
to  find  his  brother  John  plotting  against  his  crown. 

The  rest  of  Richard’s  days  were  spent  in  wars  with  France. 
While  fighting  against  King  Philip,  he  heard  that  the  Count  of 
Limoges  had  found  a  treasure  on  his  estate. 

Richard  demanded  the  whole  of  the  treasure,  for  the  Count  of 
Limoges  was  his  vassal ;  and  when  the  count  refused  to 
1199.  give  him  all,  he  laid  siege  to  his  castle  at  Chains.  An 
arrow  shot  from  the  walls  gave  his  death-wonnd  to  King 
Richard,  and  thus  the  bravest  of  the  Angevin  kings  died  a  victim 
to  his  lust  for  gold. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

HOW  THE  GREAT  CHARTER  WAS  WON. 

Murder  of  Prince  Arthur. — At  Richard’s  death  his 
'  brother  John  took  the  crown,  thongh  Geoffrey's  son  Ar¬ 
thur,*  a  boy  of  twelve,  had  a  better  right  to  the  throne. 

Arthur’s  claim  was  put  forth  in  Maine  and  in  Anjou  ;  hot  John, 
crossing  into  France,  took  little  Arthur  captive,  and  cast 

1202.  him  into  the  castle  dungeons  of  Rouen.  The  boy  was  seen 
no  more.  Rumour  said  that  the  king  himself  stabbed  him, 
and  then  flung  his  body  into  the  Seine. 

At  news  of  Arthur’s  murder  the  Bretons  flew  to  arms.  Province 
after  province  threw  off  the  English  yoke,  till  Guienne  alone  was 
left  to  England  of  all  her  French  possessions. 

John’s  Quarrel  with  the  Pope. — And  the  lawless  conduct  of  the 
king  turned  clergy  and  barons  against  him.  When  Archbishop 
Hubert  died,  John  thonghi  to  put  his  own  favourite  at  the  head  of 
the  Church  in  England;  so  he  forced  the  monks  of  Canterbury 

1207  40  61604  *olm  Gr&y-  But  PoP®  Innocent  IIL  at  once 
quashed  the  election,  and  bade  the  monks  name  Cardinal 

Langton  to  fill  the  vacant  see. 

At  this  John  flung  himself  into  a  passion,  and,  driving  the 
monks  of  Canterbury  from  their  abbey,  swore  that  Stephen  Lang¬ 
ton,  who  was  then  in  Rome,  should  never  set  foot  in  England. 

Thus  defied,  the  Pope  laid  the  land  under  interdict.  The 

1208  c^ar<’IieE  were  closed,  the  church-bells  were  silent,  and  the 
dead  were  denied  burial  in  holy  ground. 

But  the  king  kept  on  in  his  evil  coarse.  He  banished  the 
clergy,  robbed  the  nobles,  flung  people  into  prison  without  trial, 
and  set  at  naught  the  laws  of  the  land.  Then  Pope  Innocent  cut 

•  Arthur,  Duke  of  Brittany,  was  acc  of  Jofcn’i  alder  tuotta  Geoffrar.  wta 
waa  killed  Ln  a  Wi.-aAa.ei.:  at  Faria.  11M. 
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him  off  from  the  Church,  freed  all  hie  subjects  from  their  oaths  of 
fealty,  and  at  last  called  upon  Philip  of  Prance  to  dethrone  him. 

Finding  enemies  on  every  side  of  him,  John  humbled  himself  to 
the  Pope.  He  promised  to  receive  Cardinal  Langton;  to  make 
good  the  losses  of  the  clergy;  to  give  back  to  the  barons 
the  money  he  had  wrung  from  them ;  and  to  yield  up  his  1213. 
crown  to  the  Pope,  and  hold  it  from  him  at  a  yearly  rent. 

And  thus  the  base  king  made  friends  with  the  Pope,  so  that  he 
might  be  able  to  shatter  his  enemies. 

Stephen  Langton  and  the  Charter. — John’s  first  move  now  was 
to  crush  the  King  of  France.  He  landed  a  force  in  Poitou,  but 
the  barons  refused  to  follow  him ;  and  his  arms  met  with 
defeat  by  the  bridge  of  Bouvinea.  Crossing  back  into  Eng-  1214. 
land  with  a  horde  of  hirelings,  he  prepared  to  wreak  his 
fury  on  the  barons.  But  the  barons  in  his  absence  had  met  to¬ 
gether  at  St.  Paul’s,  where  Stephen  Langton,  now  the  foremost  of 
English  patriots,  had  read  to  them  King  Henry’s  Charter,  and  called 
on  them  to  fight  to  the  death,  in  the  cause  of  law  and  liberty. 

The  king  had  scarce  landed  in  England  ere  the  barons  met 
again  at  St.  Edmundsbury.  At  the  high  altar  of  the  abbey  they 
swore  never  to  sheathe  their  swords  till  they  had  wrested,  from  the 
rile  king,  that  freedom  which  was  the  birthright  of  their  fathers. 

The  King  refuses  the  Barons’  Claims. — At  Christmas  an  armed 
band  entered  the  Temple,  and  laid  before  the  king  a  written  copy  of 
their  claims.  With  trembling  lips,  and  hidden  rage,  John  promised 
them  an  answer  at  Easter.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  sent  envoys 
to  Borne  begging  help  from  the  Pope,  and  called  upon  his  subjects 
to  swear  fealty  to  him ;  but  clergy  and  barons  were  banded  against 
him,  and  he  had  scaroe  one  friend  in  all  the  land. 

Easter  came,  and  the  barons  were  in  arms  at  Brookley.  They 
sent  on  their  claims  to  Oxford,  where  the  king  lay.  When  the 
Charter  was  put  into  his  hands  a  storm  of  anger  burst  from  the 
king.  ‘  Why  do  they  not  ask  me  for  my  kingdom  ?’  he  said.  *  Do 
they  want  to  make  me  a  slave  V  And  he  refused  to  listen  to  their 
demands. 

Then  the  country  rose  as  one  man.  Baron  Fitxwalter  was 
made  leader,  and  the  ‘  Army  of  God  and  the  Church’  marched  down 
upon  London.  The  citizens  flung  open  their  gates,  and  the  barons 
became  masters  of  the  capital. 

Then  the  king  promised  to  grant  their  demands,  and  to 
meet  them  in  council  at  Eunnymede. 

The  Signing  at  Magna  Charts.— On  the  15th  of  May  1216  the 
king  encamped  on  a  marshy  meadow  where  the  Thames  flows  be¬ 
tween  Staines  and  Windsor ;  and  the  white  tents  of  the  barons  rose 
from  the  opposite  shore. 
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ranees  or  zsausx  hibtosy. 


A  email  island  in  mid-etream  was  choeen  as  the  piaoe  of  meet¬ 
ing.  With  a  smiling  face,  but  a  heart  filled  with  hatred,  the  king 
pat  his  seal  to  the  ‘  Great  Charter,’  which  English  patriots  have 
ever  looked  on  as  the  groundwork  of  English  freedom.* 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  STRUGGLE  TO  KEEP  THE  CHARTER. 

The  King  takes  up  Arms  again. — John  had  signed  the  Charter, 
but  he  never  meant  to  keep  it.  While  the  barons  still  lingered  in 
the  green  meadows  by  the  Thames  the  king  was  writhing  on  the 
floor  at  Windsor,  gnawing  sticks  and  straws  in  his  helpless  rage. 

And  as  soon  as  the  barons  had  broken  up  their  army,  the  king, 
at  the  head  of  foreign  hirelings,  carried  sword  and  flame  through 
the  terror-stricken  land.  The  barons  could  not  stand  against  him. 
They  craved  help  from  the  King  of  France,  and  swore  to  give  the 
throne  to  his  son  if  ho  would  send  an  army  to  aid  them.  Then 
Lonis  tho  Dauphin  landed  a  French  force  in  England. 

John  marched  down  to  meet  him ;  but  in  crossing  the  Wash, 
j2jg  his  baggage  and  crown  and  treasures  were  swept  away  by 
the  tide.  In  grief  and  despair  the  king  reached  Newark 
Castle,  but  a  fever  laid  hold  of  him,  and  he  went  to  bed  and  died. 

Pembroke,  the  Earl-Marahal. — At  John’s  death,  Pembroko,  the 
Earl-Marshal,  was  chosen  ‘  ruler  of  the  king  and  kingdom,’  for  the 

_  king’s  son  Henry  was  only  a  child  of  ten.  Calling 

HENRY  III.  the  barons  together,  Pembroke  led  the  boy-king 
1216.  before  them,  and  said,  *  You  fought  hard  against  hia 
father,  bnt  this  child  is  guiltless  of  hiB  father’s  mis¬ 
deeds.  Let  us  make  him  our  king,  and  cast  off  the  foreign  yoke  of 
bondage.’ 

The  boy  was  crowned,  the  Charter  was  renewed,  many  of  th# 
barons  came  over  to  the  earl-marshal,  and  soon  the  land  was  rid 
of  the  Frenchman. 

The  brave  and  wise  earl-marshal  made  a  sudden  dash  on  Liu- 
12^  coin,  and  the  French,  taken  by  surprise,  fled  in  ntter  rout 
The  victory  was  so  complete,  and  the  spoils  of  battle  were 
so  great,  that  it  was  called  the  1  Fair  of  Lincoln.’ 

The  Great  Charter  was  to  protect  the  people  agahiet  the  unlawful  aoU  3t 
the  king.  It  contained  nixty-three  clauses.  The  chief  were : 

1.  That  no  freeman  should  haTe  hia  goods  taken  from  him,  or  be  oaat  aa, 
prison,  or  aent  into  exile,  except  after  trial  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

8.  That  justice  should  be  neither  sold  nor  delayed,  nor  re/uaed  to  any  one. 

3.  That  aide  should  not  be  imposed  by  the  king,  bat  by  the  oo until  of  the 
nation,  and  only  under  certain  conditions  named  is  the  Charter, 

4.  That  the  Court  of  Common  Pane  ahoud  no  longer  follow  the  kins' a 
but  1m  tie.',  at  Weatminaui. 
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Then  Louis  shat  himself  np  in  London,  and  waited  for  fresh 
troops  and  new  supplies  from  France. 

Hnbort  de  Burgh.—  Meanwhile,  Eustace  the  Monk,  a  famous 
pirate,  set  sail  from  France  with  eighty  ships,  and  carried  with 
him  an  army  to  the  aid  of  Louis.  But  Hubert  de  Burgh,  with 
forty  ships,  slipped  out  from  Dover  to  meet  him  ;  and,  giving  the 
Frenchman  battle,  scattered  his  fleet  to  the  winds. 

Then  Louis  could  hold  out  no  longer ;  and,  as  the  earl-marshal 
made  fair  terms  with  him,  he  gave  up  all  claim  to  the  throne  of 
England,  and  took  ship  again  for  France. 

Two  years  after,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  died.  Then  Hubert  de 
Burgh  took  his  place.  It  was  hard  for  De  Burgh  to  hold 
the  barons  in  check.  They  had  come  to  mistrust  the  kingly  ' 
power,  and  to  feel  their  growing  strength.  Again  and  again  they 
rose  in  arms,  bnt  the  stem  De  Burgh  still  kept  them  in  awe. 

And  Cardinal  Langton  kept  watch  over  the  Charter  of  English 
freedom.  Whenever  the  young  king  asked  money  from  the  Council, 
Langton  got  him  to  renew  the  Charter ;  so  that  in  time  it  oame  to 
be  a  custom  of  the  realm,  that  the  king  should  confirm  the  liberties 
or  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  people,  in  return  for  supplies  of  money 
which  the  Council  saw  fit  to  vote  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

THE  BAE0NS’  WAR. 

The  King’s  Favourites.— In  1228  Stephen  Langton  died,  and 
four  years  later,  Hubert  de  Burgh  fell  from  power. 

Then  the  weak  king  took  the  government  into  his 

own  hands,  and  for  many  years  the  nation  groaned  under  taxes 

and  misrule. 

The  king’s  wife,  Eleanor  of  Provence,  brought  crowds  of  Pro¬ 
vencals  to  the  English  court;  and  the  royal  castles,  the  chief 
offices  of  state,  and  the  highest  places  in  the  Church  were  given 
away  to  foreigners. 

The  king  levied  tax  after  tax  to  keep  up  the  royal  household, 
till  the  barons  grew  defiant  and  would  grant  him  no  further  sup¬ 
plies.  The  murmurs  of  the  people  were  loud  and  frequent,  and,  to 
add  to  the  widespread  misery,  a  famine  fell  upon  the  land.  When 
things  were  at  the  worst,  and  the  poor  were  dying  of  hunger,  the 
Germans  sent  to  England  a  shipload  of  corn.  But  the  king  seized 
and  gold  it,  and  put  the  money  into  his  own  purse. 

Then  the  nation,  at  last,  was  stirred  into  action.  The  barons 
met  together,  and  swore  to  curb  the  king. 
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flan  de  Kontfbrt — The  soul  of  the  movement  was  Simon  da 

Montiort,  Lari  of  Leicester. 

Wherever  De  Montfort  had  been-in  England,  in  Gnienne,  in 
tne  Holy  Land— he  had  proved  himself  a  true  and  earnest  Christian ; 
a  wise  and  far-seeing  statesman;  and  a  brave  and  ablo  soldier. 

N°w  Henry  hated  the  Charter,  as  his  father  had  hated  it  before 
him.  Though  he  had  sworn  to  abido  by  it  again  and  again,  he 
bad  broken  his  oath  without  scruple.  De  Montfort  saw  that  the 
Charter  was  useless  unless  the  king  would  keep  it ;  so  he  hit  upon 
a  plan  to  make  him  keep  it,  and  laid  his  scheme  before  the  barons. 

The  council  of  barons,  which  met  at  Oxford  in  1258,  has  been 
known  ever  since  as  the  Mad  Parliament.  The  barons,  with  De 
Montfort  at  their  head,  came  to  it  in  fnll  armour;  while  their 
armed  vassals  thronged  the  city  streets.  The  king  stood  before 
the  Council  as  helpless  as  his  father  at  Runnymede. 

They  told  him  what  they  wanted.  He  was  to  confirm  the 
Charter  anew.  Then  tweDty-four  barons— half  to  be  chosen  by 
the  king  and  half  by  the  supporters  of  De  Montfort^were  to  elect 
a  Royal  Council,  with  De  Montfort  at  its  head.  The  Council  was 
to  advise  the  king  in  all  things,  and  to  act  as  guardian  of  the 
people’s  rights. 

He  Battle  of  Lewes,  1264.  -The  Royal  Council  drove  the 
foreigners  from  the  land  and  ruled  England  for  a  few  years.  Bnt 
the  barons  thought  more  of  their  own,  than  of  the  people’s  welfare 
and  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves. 

Then  Henry  threw  off  their  yoke  and  flew  to  arms.  De  Mont- 
fort  made  haste  to  meet  him. 

When  the  two  armies  met  on  the  downs  at  Lewes  De  Montfort 
was  victorious,  and  the  king,  with  his  son  Edward,  feU  into  the 
barons’  handsi 

The  First  English  Parliament,  1265.— Then  De  Montfort  be¬ 
came  king  in  all  bnt  title ;  for  though  he  ruled  in  Henry’s  name,  tht 
king  was  in  fact  his  prisoner. 

He  sent  out  writs  for  a  parliament  to  meet  at  London  in  1266 
and  called  to  it  not  only  barons  and  bishops,  but  knights  of  the 
smre  and  two  loyal  men  from  every  borough. 

Vle  firs4  411116  111  4116  nation’s  history,  the  trader  and 
small  landholder  sat  by  the  side  of  the  barons  in  the  council  of  the 
Land :  mxi d  though  at  first  they  only  voted  money  to  the  king,  by 
““  0167  eMne  h*T6  *  Toioe  ^  nmking  and  altering  the 

The  Battle  of  Evesham,  1265—Bnt  day  by  day  difficulties 
sprang  up  around  De  Montfort.  The  barons  were  jealous  of  his 
power ;  bis  party  grew  weaker  and  weaker  ;  and  the  restraint,  nut 
upon  the  king  and  his  sou,  excited  the  pity  of  the  nation. 
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At  lest,  Prince  Edward  made  good  his  escape,  and,  raising  an 
army  in  the  west,  marched  against  Simon  de  Montfort. 

The  two  armies  met  at  Evesham.  From  the  top  of  a  hill,  De 
Montfort  saw  the  well-ordered  army  of  Edward  coming  on.  Look¬ 
ing  round  at  his  own  slender  force,  he  knew  that  death  and 
disaster  were  at  hand,  *  Let  us  offer  our  Bouls  to  God,’  he  said, 
*  for  our  bodies  are  the  foe’s.’  Yet  he  was  brave  and  steadfast  to 
the  end.  Though  his  horse  was  killed  under  him,  he  would  not 
yield  himself  to  his  enemies.  At  last,  a  blow  from  behind  felled 
him  to  the  earth ;  and  when  he  could  no  longer  wield  his  swerd, 
he  murmured  with  his  dying  breath,  ‘  It  is  God’s  grace.’ 

After  the  battle  of  Evesham,  Henry  III.  was  restored  to  the 
throne ;  but  he  died  soon  after,  while  Prince  Edward,  his  son,  was 
fighting  in  the  Holy  Land. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  WALES  AND  SCOTLAND. 

Conquest  of  Wales.— Edward  I.  took  the  crown  of  England  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  1272.  He  was  a  wise  and  l 

brave  king.  He  did  not  waste  his  time  in  trying  to  1272. 
win  back  the  lost  provinces  in  France,  but  tried  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  He  began 

with  Wales.  .  , 

The  Welsh  princes  had  never  been  really  beaten.  They  had 
sworn  homage  to  the  English  kings  again  and  again ;  but  they  had 
as  often  defied  them  from  their  woods  and  mountain  strongholds. 

The  First  Campaign, — Edward  called  upon  the  Welsh  prince 
Llewellyn  to  do  homage  for  his  kingdom.  Llewellyn  refused,  and 
gent  back  a  scornful  message. 

Then  Edward  marched  quickly  upon  Snowdon,  while  his  fleet 
swooped  down  upon  the  western  coast ;  and  Llewellyn,  taken  by 
surprise,  was  penned  up  in  his  mountain  fastness.  At  last  ^82, 
he  laid  down  his  arms,  and  surrendered  his  lands  to  Edward, 
as  far  as  the  Castle  of  Conway. 

The  Second  Campaign.— A  brief  peace  was  followed  by  a  fresh 
war.  David,  the  brother  of  Llewellyn,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  revolt.  But  Edward’s  war-bands  swept  swiftly  round  Snowdon, 
and  pressed  the  Welshmen  on  the  river  Wye. 

Llewellyn,  seeking  shelter  in  a  barn,  was  taken  by  surprise, 
and  by  his  captors ;  and  his  bloody  head,  circled  with  a  mock 
mown,  was  sent  to  London  to  blacken  on  the  Tower  ba.tlements. 
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The  fa]J  of  Llewellyn  was  the  death-blow  of  Welsh  liberty.  The 
1263  ^alcee  °f  war  horned  fitfully  on  for  a  few  months,  but,  in 
the  end,  David  was  betrayed,  and  his  mangled  corpse  hung 
from  a  gibbet  in  the  public  street  of  Shrewsbury. 

Then  English  castles  rose  up  in  the  heart  of  Wales,  and  the 
land  was  divided  into  shires.  Edward’s  son,  born  in  Caernarvon 
Castle,  was  made  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  the  title  has  ever  sinoe 
been  borne  by  the  eldest  sons  of  the  Kings  of  England. 

The  Conquest  of  Scotland. — When  tidings  came  to  Edward  that 
Alexander  III.,  King  of  the  Scots,  was  dead,  and  that  the  crown 
1282  wott^  to  the  ‘Maid  of  Norway,’  he  cast  a  wistful  eye 
on  Scotland.  But  the  little  maid  died,  and  there  were  thir¬ 
teen  claimants  for  the  Scottish  throne. 

There  were  two  alone  whose  claims  had  weight — John  Baliol 
and  Robert  Bruce.  They  had  both  sprung  from  David  of  Hunting¬ 
don,  brother  of  William  the  Lion.  Baliol  was  the  grandson  of  David's 
eldest  daughter ;  Bruce  was  the  son  of  his  second  daughter. 

The  English  king  was  asked  to  judge  between  the  claimants ; 
but  he  would  do  so  only  on  condition,  that  he  was  to  be  looked 
upon  as  feudal  lord  of  Scotland.* 

Baliol  accepted  him  aB  his  feudal  lord,  did  homage  for  his 
crown,  and  so  became  King  of  Scotland.  But  even  Baliol  grew  tired 
of  being  a  vassal,  and  refused,  in  the  end,  to  attend  the  English 
court. 

Then  Edward  marched  northward  with  an  army,  and,  storming 
the  town  of  Berwick,  cut  down  its  citizens  without  mercy.  From 
1296.  Berwick  be  pushed  on  through  the  Lowlands.  A  great  battle 
was  fought  at  Dunbar,  in  which  the  Scots  were  utterly 
beaten ;  and  stronghold  after  stronghold  fell  to  the  English,  till 
Baliol,  in  despair,  gave  himself  up  to  King  Edward. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  SCOTTISH  STRUGGLE  FOR  FREEDOM. 

Sir  William  Wallace. — The  freedom  of  Sootland  seemed  now 
quite  lost.  English  soldiers  garrisoned  the  castles,  F.ngliah  judges 
EDWARD  L  Out  the  law,  English  denes  filled  Scottish 
livings,  and  an  English  council,  in  the  king’s  name, 
ruled  over  the  realm  of  Sootland. 

But  Wallace  would  not  bow  to  the  English  yoke.  At  the  head 

•  Kww!  (daimed  feudal  lordship,  because  William  the  Lion  had  done  hom- 
•#»  U>  Henry  H.  for  the  crown  of  Sootland.  The  Soota  maintains  that  the* 
had  bought  back  from  Richard  L  whatever  rights  had  been  glv*  up 
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of  a  hand  of  peasants,  he  surprised  the  royal  castles ;  and  one  for¬ 
tress  after  another  fell  into  his  hands,  till  his  name  became  a  terror 
to  the  English.  His  forces  swelled  in  numbers,  and  grew  bolder 
with  success.  At  last  he  led  his  army  against  Stirling  Castle,  by 
the  river  Forth. 

De  Warrenne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  marched  to  meet  him  ;  and  when 
the  English  army  came  to  Stirling  Bridge,  they  saw  the  Scottish 
forces  drawn  up  on  the  further  shore. 

Battle  of  Stirling,  1297. — Wallace  had  posted  his  pikemen  on 
the  sloping  hills  fronting  the  river,  and  seemed  waiting  for  the 
English  to  attack  him. 

The  English  begin  to  cross  the  narrow  bridge,  marching  three 
abreast.  Half  of  them  are  over,  and  half  have  yet  to  cross,  when 
Wallace  gives  the  signal  to  advance.  Then  the  Scots  make  a  rush 
for  the  bridge-head,  seize  it,  and  cut  De  Warrenne’s  army  in  two. 
There  is  a  brief  and  bloody  resistance.  The  English  fight  well, 
and  die  hard ;  but,  taken  by  surprise,  they  are  swept  back  upon 
the  river,  and  the  Forth  runs  red  with  their  blood.  The  second 
half  of  the  English,  who  have  not  yet  crossed  the  river,  are  stricken 
with  panic,  and  fly  towards  the  Border. 

Then  Wallace  marched  down  upon  the  northern  counties,  burn¬ 
ing  and  slaying  without  mercy.  On  his  return  he  was  made  ‘  Guar¬ 
dian  of  Scotland,’  and  ruled  over  it  for  a  year. 

Battle  of  Falkirk,  1298. — As  soon  as  Edward  himself  could 
gather  an  army,  he  led  it  over  the  Border,  and  came  up  with  the 
Scots  by  the  woods  of  Falkirk.  There  was  a  bloody  and  obstinate 
fight.  Twenty  thousand  Scots  were  cut  down  where  they  stood, 
and  Wallace,  with  a  handful  of  trusty  friends,  fled  for  safety  to 
the  woods. 

Execution  of  Wallace.— Edward  tried  hard,  after  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  to  knit  Scotland  and  England  into  one.  He  granted  a 
free  pardon  to  all  who  had  taken  arms  against  him,  and  trusted 
the  government  of  Scotland  to  a  council  of  Scottish  nobles.  But 
Wallace  never  asked  for  pardon.  In  the  woods  and  on 
the  hills  he  led  an  outlaw’s  life,  till  he  was  betrayed  and 
given  up  to  the  English.  Then  he  was  tried  for  treason  and 
murder ;  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered ;  and  His  head,  circled 
with  a  laurel  crown,  was  stuck  upon  a  pike  on  London  Bridge. 

Death  of  Edward  I. — A  year  after  Wallace’s  death  war  broke 
out  again.  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  the  former  claimant,  slew 
Red  Oomyn,  nephew  of  Baliol,  and  seized  the  crown  of  Scotland. 
But  his  small  army  was  routed  by  the  woods  of  Methvea,  and  for 
a  time  he  was  a  fugitive  among  the  islands  of  the  west. 

King  Edward,  thirsting  for  revenge,  rose  from  a  bed  of  sick- 
r»M,  and  started  with  an  army  for  the  north.  Resting  at  Carlisle, 
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he  hong  up  his  litter  in  the  cathedral,  and  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  rode  slowly  towards  the  Solway.  Death  overtook 
Viim  at  Burgh-upon- Sands ;  but  he  charged  hie  son  Edward 
to  continue  th6  war,  and  to  carry  his  bones,  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  Scotland. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

HOW  SCOTLAND  WON  BACK  HER  FREEDOM. 

Robert  Bruce.— Young  Edward  did  not  heed  his  father’s  dying 
.  TT  wish.  While  he  rioted  with  his  favourite  De  Qaves- 
n’  ton  in  England,  Bruce  had  again  taken  the  field. 

ISO".  prog^gg  wag  giow  at  first,  but  little  by  little  he 

won  back  what  had  been  lost,  until  Stirling  was  the  only  Scottish 
stronghold  held  by  English  troops. 

At  laet  Bruce's  army  sat  down  before  Stirling ;  and  the  English 
governor,  finding  himself  hard  pressed,  agTeed  to  give  it  up  by  St. 
John’s-day,  if  Edward  did  not  march  to  its  relief. 

Battle  of  Bannockburn,  1814.— The  king  was  at  last  roused  to 
action,  and  on  St.  John’s -eye  appeared  in  eight  of  Stirling  with 
100,000  troops.  Bruoe  had  but  40,000,  but  he  resolved  to  risk  a 
battle,  and  chose  his  ground  with  a  soldier's  skill. 

He  planted  his  troops  on  sloping  land— a  marsh  on  his  left 
wing,  and  the  brook  or  burn  of  Bannock  on  his  right.  The  night 
before  the  battle  the  Scots  dug  pita  in  the  soft  marshy  soil,  and, 
fixing  sharp  stakes  in  them,  covered  them  over  with  turf.  When  all 
was  ready  for  action,  Bruce  posted  a  force  of  15,000  camp-followers 
behind  a  hill  in  his  rear,  with  orders  to  rush  to  the  front  and  ahow 
themselves  during  the  battle. 

The  English  began  the  battle.  The  foot-soldiers,  backed  by 
archers,  flung  themselves  on  the  Scottish  lines ;  but  they  fell  back 
baffled  and  beaten,  and  the  archers  gave  way  before  a  charge  of 
Soottish  horse. 

Then  Edward's  cavalry  rushed  forward  to  the  attack ;  hut  the 
horses  plunged  madly  among  the  pits,  and  the  Scottish  pikemen 
stood  firm  as  a  wall.  While  men  and  horses  struggled  through 
the  bog,  the  hill  top  in  front  grew  suddenly  dark,  and  a  cloud  of 
men  with  waving  banners  came  sweeping  down  the  mountain.  They 
were  the  camp-followers  whom  Bruce  had  posted  there ;  but  the 
English,  taking  them  for  a  fresh  army,  flung  down  their  arms 
and  fled. 

Edward  got  safe  to  the  coast,  and  there  took  ahip  for  England ; 
but  Stirling  was  given  up  that  very  night,  and  the  freedom  of  Soot- 
land  was  as  good  as  woa. 
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De&th  of  Edward  II.— Edward  might  have  wiped  out  Che  shame 
of  Bannookbnm ;  but,  m&kiiig  a  truce  with  Scotland,  he  wasted 
his  time  in  riot  and  in  vice.  On  the  wioked  De  Spensers, 
hie  companions  in  folly,  he  heaped  lands  and  honours,  till  I327, 
the  barons  rose  against  him ;  and,  forcing  him  to  resign  his  crown, 
shut  him  up  in  Berkeley  Castle. 

One  night  a  shriek  of  agony  roused  the  sleepers  in  the  castle ; 
and  when  the  morning  sunlight  struggled  into  the  donjon,  it  lit  up 
the  ghastly  features  of  the  dead  king. 

Edward  in.  renewi  the  Struggle.-  EDWARD  m.  was  called 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Edward  II.  v,-n-a7tr)n 
He  was  only  fifteen,  and  a  council  of  barons  was 
to  rule  in  his  name.  But  the  real  powor  lay  with 
Isabella,  his  mother,  and  the  wicked  Mortimer,  who  had  plotted 
the  late  king’B  fall. 

For  three  years  the  land  was  oppressed  by  the  odious  rule  of 
Isabella  and  Mortimer.  Then  the  young  king  struck  off  Morti¬ 
mer’s  head,  sent  the  wicked  queen  from  the  court,  and  took  the 
ruling  of  the  kingdom  into  his  own  hands. 

Battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  1833.— When  Bruce  died,  in  1329,  his 
son  David  was  a  ohild  of  six.  Baliol,  son  of  the  former  claimant, 
tried  to  oust  him  from  the  throne. 

In  support  of  Baliol,  Edward  marched  northwards  with  an 
army,  and,  beating  the  Scots  at  Halidon  Hill,  carried  hia  arms 
beyond  the  Grampians. 

Cause  of  the  Hundred  Tears’  War.— Then  Edward  joined  the 
Lowlands  to  England  ;  made  Baliol  vassal-king  of  the  Highlands ; 
and  might  hcve  conquered  the  whole  of  Scotland  had  not  Bruce 
found  an  ally  in  Philip  of  France. 

But  the  French  king  sent  money  and  men  to  Scotland,  hoping 
to  keep  Edward  in  play  there,  while  a  French  army  wbb  marching 
on  Gnienne. 

Edward  was  in  a  fix.  He  must  either  quit  Scotland,  and  fight 
for  Gnienne,  or  make  np  his  mind  to  lose  it.  He  chose  to  fight 
with  France.  No  sooner  had  he  crossed  the  Border,  than  the 
Scottish  patriots  were  again  in  arms  ;  Baliol  was  driven  from  the 
throne ;  and  David  Bruce  was  set  up,  once  more,  as  king  of  inde- 
pendent  Scotland. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  HUNDRED  YEARS’  WAR, 

Edward  III.  claims  the  French  Throne. — The  wars  begun  in 
France  by  Edward  HI.,  though  broken  now  and 
fesa  by  abort  trace*,  went  on  for  the  space  of  a  111 
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hnndred  years.  Edward  laid  claim  to  the  French  throne  in  right 
of  his  mother  Isabella,  and  swore  to  maintain  it  at  the  point  of  the 
■word.* 

The  king  formed  a  league  with  Germany  and  Flanders,  bnt  it 
waB  of  little  ose  to  him.  These  allies  failed  him  in  two 
'  campaigns,  and,  for  a  while,  a  naval  victory  at  Sluya  was  the 
only  snccesa  which  fell  to  Edward's  arms. 

The  Battle  of  Ciecy,  1346. — Bnt  in  1346  the  king  called  to  his 
standard  every  man  in  England  able  to  bear  arms,  and,  crossing 
the  Channel,  dropped  anchor  off  La  Hogue. 

His  object  was  to  draw  off  a  large  French  army  which  was 
moving  on  Gnienne ;  and  then,  by  a  rapid  march  through  Nor¬ 
mandy,  join  forces  with  his  Flemish  allies,  who  with  forty  thou¬ 
sand  troops  waited  for  him  in  Flanders. 

So  he  marched  on  towards  Rouen,  laying  waste  the  land  as  he 
went.  "When  he  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  he  found  the 
bridge  broken,  and  a  French  army,  under  Philip  the  king,  posted  on 
the  opposite  shore.  By  pretending  to  march  southwards  on  Paris, 
Edward  put  Philip  off  the  scent,  and,  throwing  a  bridge  over  the 
Seine,  made  for  the  river  Somme. 

But  the  French  were  soon  following  at  his  heels. 

At  the  village  of  Crecy  the  English  army  halted. 

1 1  will  go  no  further,’  said  King  Edward.  1  This  land  is  my 
mother’s,  and  I  will  hold  it  against  the  foe.’ 

On  the  slopes  behind  Crecy  he  drew  up  his  army  in  three  lines 
of  battle,  and  placed  his  archers  in  the  front  Then  he  Waited  for 
the  French. 

Next  morning  King  Philip,  with  a  host  of  fighting-men,  started 
from  Abbeville,  where  he  had  rested  during  the  night.  His  troops 
are  eager  to  begin  the  combat,  and  crush  forward  in  wild  disorder. 
The  voices  of  the  French  captains  are  heard  above  the  tumult  as 
they  come  in  sight  of  the  English.  ‘  Halt  banners,’  they  cry,  ‘  in 
the  name  of  God  and  St.  Denis.’  Some  obey  the  order,  others 
pay  no  heed  to  it,  and  the  confusion  grows  worse  and  worse.  A 
thunderstorm  sweeps  across  the  sky,  and  torrents  of  rain  pour 
down  upon  the  battle-field. 

•  TiBLS  SHOWTKQ  RDWiAD  HL'S  &JLDI  TO  THS  THB051  OT  FRXWCB. 
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Then  tie  storm  passes  off,  and  the  Genoese  archer*  in  the  French 
ran  let  fiy  their  bolts.  But  they  are  no  match  for  the  English 
bowmen,  who  send  back  such  a  withering  fire  that  the  Genoese 
break  and  flee. 

Then  the  French  cavalry,  under  the  king’s  brother,  D'Alengon, 
advances  to  the  charge ;  and  the  struggle  grows  fierce  and  doubt¬ 
ful.  The  Black  Prince,*  at  the  head  of  the  foremost  line,  finds 
himself  hard  pressed,  and  a  knight  rides  off  to  the  English  king 
for  help.  Edward,  with  a  strong  foroe  in  reserve,  has  taken  up  a 
position  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  and  is  watching  the  fight  from  a 
windmill.  ‘  Is  my  son  killed  or  wounded  ?’  he  asks.  ‘  No,’  is  the 
reply.  ‘  Then  tell  him,’  Bays  the  king,  ‘  he  shall  have  no  help  from 
me.  Let  the  boy  win  his  spurs,  and  the  glory  of  the  day  shall  be 
Lift.* 

This  answer  fills  the  troops  with  new  courage.  D’Alengon  is 
struck  down  in  the  fray  ;  King  Philip’s  horse  is  shot  under  him  • 
the  Welshmen,  with  long  knives,  rush  in  and  out  among  the 
broken  ranks,  stabbing  horses  and  men ;  and  at  last  the  mighty 
French  host  begins  to  waver. 

The  blind  King  of  Bohemia,  who  fights  on  the  side  of  Philip, 
when  he  hears  that  the  day  is  against  them,  forgets  his  age  and 
blindness,  and  presses  forward  with  the  fire  of  youth.  ‘  Lead  me,’ 
he  says,  *  into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  that  I  too  may  have  a  stroke 
at  the  English.’  Four  knights  lace  their  bridles  in  his,  and,  put¬ 
ting  spars  to  their  horses,  lead  him  to  speedy  death,  f 

The  battle  ended  in  a  bloody  rout,  and  when  the  French  dead 
were  counted,  there  were  eleven  princes,  twelve  hundred  knights, 
and  thirty  thousand  foot-soldiers  on  the  field. 

Neville’s  Cross,  1846. — Other  victories  fell  to  the  English.  The 
Scots,  urged  on  by  Philip  of  France,  crossed  the  English  Border 
and  ravaged  the  counties  of  the  North;  but  the  English  under 
Philippa,  the  queen,  routed  them  at  Neville’s  Cross  and  took  King 
David  prisoner. 

From  Crecy  Edward  marched  to  Calais,  and  sat  down  before 
the  town.  After  a  year’s  siege,  Calais  was  given  np  to  the  English, 
and  a  truce  was  made  for  eight  years. 

Battle  of  Poictiers,  1356. — In  1355  the  war  began  again.  The 
Black  Prince  led  his  army  np  the  Garonne  and  along  the  banka  of 
the  Loire,  laying  waste  all  the  fertile  valleys.  But  as  he  neared 
Poictiers,  John,  the  French  king, — for  Philip  was  dead, — faced 
him  with  sixty  thousand  men.  The  prince  had  only  eight  thousand, 
but  be  was  forced  either  to  fight  or  surrender  to  the  French. 

•  The  aon  of  Edward  ETL ,  bo  called  from  the  ooloar  of  hii  armonr. 
t  The  King  of  Bohemia's  creet,  with  his  motto,  Ich  dien  (‘I  Berre*),  was 
adopted  br  the  Black  Prince,  and  has  become  the  inalyma  of  the  Princes  oi 
Wales 
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He  eho*o  hie  ground  with  greet  skill,  planting  hie  force*  la 
some  eloping  fields,  protected  on  the  front  by  thick  hedges.  The 
only  approach  to  the  prince’s  lines  was  by  a  narrow  and  crooked 
lane,  with  vineyards  on  either  side  of  it.  The  Black  Prinoe  posted 
his  bowmen  in  the  vineyards,  drew  np  his  men-at-arms  in  the  bend 
of  the  lane,  and  waited  for  the  onset.  He  had  not  long  to  wait. 
The  forces  of  King  John  made  sure  of  speedy  victory,  and  a  stream 
of  French  horse  came  rushing  up  the  lane.  But  as  soon  as  the 
Darrow  road  was  choked  with  horsemen  the  hidden  archers  let  fly 
their  bolts,  the  men-at-arms  swept  down  from  their  ambush,  and 
the  French  were  utterly  worsted.  Eight  thousand  of  them  were 
left  dead  upon  the  field,  and  the  French  king,  with  a  crowd  of 
nobles,  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  English. 

Treaty  of  Bretigny,  1860. — Then  a  truce  was  made.  The  French 
king  agreed,  by  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny,  to  pay  a  ransom  for  his 
release,  and  to  give  up  Aquitaine*  and  Calais  to  England.  Ed¬ 
ward  was  to  rule  over  them  as  king,  not  as  vassal  of  John;  but 
was  to  give  up,  on  his  part,  all  claim  to  the  throne  of  France. 

Loss  of  France. — How  the  war  broke  out  again,  and  ended  in 
ruin  to  the  English,  is  soon  told.  The  Black  Prince,  now  Prince 
of  Aquitaine,  carried  an  army  over  the  Pyrenees  to  seat  Don  Pedro 
on  the  throne  of  Spain.  He  reaped  nothing  for  himself  but  broken 
health  and  poverty. 

A  heavy  tax  laid  on  Aquitaine,  to  pay  the  oost  of  the  war, 
stirred  np  the  people  to  revolt;  and  the  French  king,  ever  ready 
to  find  cause  for  quarrel,  sent  an  army  to  join  the  rebels. 

When  the  citizens  of  Limoges  gave  their  town  up  to  the  French 
the  Black  Prince  grew  furious  with  passion.  Borne  on  a  litter  in 
1870  ^ron^  °*  hi®  troops  be  led  them  to  the  city-walls,  and, 

7  '  storming  the  town,  put  the  citizens,  without  mercy,  to  the 
Bword.  It  waB  the  last  act  of  his  soldier’s  life,  and  left  a  blot  on 
the  fair  name  he  had  won.  The  war  still  went  on ;  but  the  prince’s 
health  was  gone,  and  he  came  back  to  England  to  die. 

From  the  day  he  left  the  shores  of  Aquitaine,  the  English  poweT 
grew  weaker  and  weaker;  and  by  the  year  1374,  the  towns  of 
Calais,  Bordeaux,  and  Bayonne  were  all  that  was  left  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  possessions  in  France. 


•  Aquitaine  Included  Guoocj,  Qstesae.  and  robot. 
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CHAPTER  XXEEL 


THE  STEUGGLE  BETWEEN  LABOUE  AND 
CAPITAL. 


Whzs  Edward  III,  died  in  1377,  Richard  EL,  the  eon  of  the 
Black  Prince,  came  to  the  throne.  He  was  but  •PTrrCT1T,T1  — 
eleTen  years  old,  and  until  he  was  twenty-three  a  K  LL 

eouncil  of  barone  ruled  the  land  in  hia  name.  1377. 

Early  in  Richard  H.’a  reign  a  sharp  struggle  went  on  between 
poor  and  rich — between  the  working  classes  and  the  hirers  of  labour. 
It  ended  in  a  revolt  of  the  common  people. 

And  this  is  how  it  came  about.  Long  after  the  Conquest  the 
bulk  of  the  people  were  no  better  than  slaves.  They  tilled  the 
land,  and  lived  on  their  lords’  estates ;  but  they  were  rooted  to  the 
soil,  and  could  be  sold  as  corn  or  cattle. 

By  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  however,  many  of  the  serfs  (vil¬ 
leins  they  called  them)  had  come  to  be  free  men.  Some  had 
bought  their  liberty,  some  had  had  it  given  to  them ;  others  had 
won  it  by  service  in  the  wars.  There  were  those  among  therm  who 
had  broken  their  bonds  and  fled  into  the  towns,  where,  if  they 
lived  for  a  year  and  a  day,  they  conld  always  claim  their  freedom. 

And  so  these  villeins  became  free  labourers,  working  for  wages, 
and  moving  from  place  to  place  at  their  own  will 

Now  in  the  early  years  of  Edward  III.,  when  the  population  of 
England  was  4,000,000,  there  was  plenty  of  work  for  the  labourer, 
both  in  the  fields  and  in  the  towns ;  and  capitalists,  or  hirers  of 
labour,  could  always  find  workmen  whenever  they  offered  fair 
wages. 


Statutes  of  Labourers.— But  in  1345  a  great  plague,  called  the 
Black  Death,  swept  away  half  the  people.  Then  labour  grew 
scarce,  and  there  was  much  demand  for  it,  and  labourers  were 
offered  high  wages.  Many  left  the  lands  they  had  been  used  to 
till,  and  went  about  seeking  better  places;  others  quitted  the 
country,  and  went  to  live  in  the  towns ;  some  would  only  work  now 
and  then ;  and  in  the  end  it  came  to  pass  that  in  one  year  half  the 
harvests  rotted,  because  no  one  could  be  found  to  gather  them. 

Then  parliament,  whose  members  were-  all  capitalists,  passed 
laws  called  ‘  Statutes  of  Labourers,’  to  compel  men  to  work,  whether 
they  wished  it  or  not. 

These  laws  forced  labourers  to  work  for  any  one  who  asked 
them ;  forbade  them  to  leave  the  town  or  country  in  which  they 
found  employment ;  and  obliged  them  to  work  for  the  same  wages 
that  were  paid  to  them  before  the  plague.  If  they  broke  these 
laws  they  were  to  he  aent  to  gaoL 
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Now  this  made  the  tree-worker  a  villein  again,  and  was  in  other 
ways  unfair ;  for  everything  was  dearer  then  than  it  had  been 
before  the  plague. 

The  labourers  grumbled — and  no  wonder  they  did  bo — and  met 
together,  and  had  strike*;  for  food  was  dear  and  wages  were  low, 
end  they  found  it  a  hard  task  to  live. 

John  Ball. — And  men  went  about  preaching  to  the  people,  and 
stirring  them  up  against  the  great  ones  of  the  land.  One  of  these 
was  John  Bail,  the  ‘mad  priest’  of  Kent,  and  crowds  of  people 
flocked  to  hear  him  in  churchyards  and  on  village  commons. 

‘  Good  people,’  he  used  to  say  to  them,  ‘  things  will  never  go 
right  so  long  as  there  are  villeins  find  gentlemen.  If  we  are  all 
sons  and  daughters  of  Adam  and  Eve,  how  are  they  better  than 
we  are  ?  Yet  they  are  clothed  in  velvet  and  furs,  while  we  are 
covered  in  rags ;  they  have  bread  to  eat  and  wine  to  drink,  and  we 
have  oat-cake  and  water ;  they  have  leisure  and  fine  houses,  we 
have  pain  and  labour,  and  rain  and  wind  in  the  fields.’ 

Wat  Tyler’s  Revolt,  1381. — When  the  war  with  France  began 
again,  and  the  nation  was  hard  pressed  for  money,  a  poll-tax  of  a 
shilling  a  head  was  laid  upon  every  full-grown  person.  There  was 
no  difference  mado  between  rich  and  poor. 

But  the  labourers  would  not  pay  it.  They  broke  out  in  open 
revolt,  and  the  rising  spread  like  wildfire  from  the  English  Channel 
to  the  Humber. 

Jack  Straw,  at  the  head  of  the  Essex  men,  crossed  over  into 
Kent,  and  joined  forces  with  Wat  Tyler  and  John  Ball.  One  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  rebels,  with  dubs,  cross-bows,  and  swords,  mustered 
on  Blackheath.  John  Ball  preached  to  them,  taking  as  his  text, 

1  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span. 

Who  wa B  then  the  gentleman  r 

From  Blackheath  the  mob  marched  to  London.  The  workmen 
of  the  capital  threw  open  its  gates,  and  soon  the  Temple,  the  Palace 
of  Savoy,  and  many  of  the  houses  of  the  rich  were  in  flames. 

The  young  King  Richard,  then  only  sixteen,  met  the  rebels  at 
Mile-end,  and,  riding  fearlessly  up  to  them,  cried  out,  1  What  will 
ye  ?’  Then  they  shouted  back  to  him,  ‘  We  will  that  you  free  us 
for  ever  1’  ‘  I  grant  it,’  said  the  king;  and  he  bade  them  go  home, 
promising  them  a  charter  of  freedom.  And  many  of  them  went 
home,  shouting  for  joy. 

But  Wat  Tyler,  with  20,000  rebels,  stayed  behind.  Next  day 
Richard  met  them  in  Smithfleld,  and  Tyler  rode  up  to  hold  parley 
with  the  king. 

While  the  king  and  the  rebel  were  talking,  Tylei  was  seen  to 
fumble  with  his  dagger.  Then  Walworth,  the  mayor  of  London, 
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fearing  for  the  king’s  safety,  rode  np  to  the  rebel  chief,  and  with  a 
blow  of  his  sword  struck  him  bleeding  to  the  earth. 

In  a  moment  every  rebel  bow  was  bent,  and  a  cry  arose  of 
•  Kill,  kill  1* 

But  the  yonng  king  was  equal  to  the  danger.  Riding  up  to  the 
mob,  he  said  calmly,  ‘  What  are  you  doing,  my  lieges  ?  Tyler  was 
a  traitor.  I  will  be  your  leader.  Come  with  me.’ 

Then  they  followed  him,  and  he  promised  them  letters  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  sent  them  back  to  their  homes. 

But  the  revolt  did  not  end  here.  In  other  parts  of  the  land 
there  was  much  fighting  and  bloodshed,  ere  the  rising  could  be 
put  down. 

A  thousand  rebels  met  their  death  by  block  and  gibbet  alone, 
and  among  them  Jack  Straw  and  John  Ball. 

When  parliament  met  it  undid  all  that  Richard  had  done.  It 
declared  that  the  king  could  not  free  the  serf  against  his  lord’s 
consent,  and  that  the  charters  of  freedom,  which  Riohard  had 
granted,  were  therefore  null  and  void. 

But  the  revolt  bore  fruit  for  all  that.  Wages  went  up ;  villein¬ 
age  soon  died  out ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
slavery  in  England  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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1164. 

1182. 

1164. 

1169. 

1170. 

1171. 
1174. 
1189. 


HeHBT  n.  (1154-1189). 

Henry  IL  become*  king,  and  owns  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Aquitaine, 
Thomas  a  Becket  is  ordained  priest  and  consecrated  archbishop. 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon  drawn  up;  St.  Thomas  become*  an  exile. 
Strongbow  helps  Dermott  to  win  back  the  kingdom  of  Leinster. 

St.  Thomas  a  Becket  is  murdered  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Henry  H.  creases  to  Ireland,  and  is  acknowledged  ‘  Lord  of  Ireland.' 

Henry  II.  does  penance ;  and  William  the  Lion  is  made  captive  at  Alnwiok. 
Rebellion  of  Henry's  6ons ;  the  king  dies. 


Richard  I.  (1189-1199). 

1189.  Richard  I.  (the  Lion-hearted)  becomes  King  of  England. 

1190.  Richard  I.  joins  Philip  of  France  in  the  Third  Crnsade,  and  winters  in 

Messina.  uiMroA 

1191.  Richard  captures  Acre,  and  Philip  returns  to  Franoe. 

1192.  Richard  beats  Saladin  at  Jaffa,  signs  a  truoo,  and  sets  ssil  for  England. 
1192.  Richard  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Duke  of  Austria. 

1194.  Richard  is  ransomed,  and  returns  to  England. 

1199.  Richard  is  mortally  wounded  at  the  Castle  of  Chalua. 


John  (1199-1216). 

1199.  John,  the  brother  of  Richard,  becomes  King  of  England. 
1202.  Duke  Arthur  is  made  captive,  and  dung  into  prison. 

1207.  Stephen  Langton  is  made  Primate  by  Pope  Innooent  TTT 

1208.  The  Pops  lays  England  under  interdict. 
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1113.  John  gives  op  his  crown  to  the  Pope,  to  hold  It  ns  a  vassal. 

1314.  John’s  army  is  beaten  by  the  French  at  Bouvines. 

1316.  Magna  Chart*  Is  signed  at  Rnnnymede. 

1316.  The  crown  is  offered  to  Louis  the  Dauphin  ;  John  dies  at  Newark. 

HKSRT  EL  (1216-1272). 

1316.  Henry  m.  is  crowned  when  ten  years  old  ;  Bari  Pembroke  Is  made  regent 
1217.  The  French,  beaten  at  Lincoln  and  off  DoTer,  quit  the  kingdom. 

1219.  Hubert  de  Burgh  becomes  regent  on  Pembroke's  death. 

125S.  The  Mad  Parliament  meets,  and  appoints  a  council  to  rule  the  land, 

1264.  The  Barons’  War  opens ;  De  Montiort  beats  the  king  at  Lewes. 

1265.  The  first  representative  parliament  meets  at  Westminster. 

1266.  The  barons  are  beate-.,  and  De  Mcntfcrt  slain  at  Evesham. 

Edward  L  (1272-1307). 

1272.  Edward  L  gets  the  crown,  and  resolves  to  be  King  of  Great  Britain. 

1283.  Wales  is  conquered,  and  divided  into  counties. 

1292.  Edward  awards  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  John  Ballol. 

1296.  Balioi  revolts ;  the  Scots  are  beaten  at  Dunbar,  and  Scotland  seems  won. 

1297.  Wallace,  defeats  Earl  Warrenne  at  Stirling,  and  becomes  Guardian  of 

Scotland. 

1298.  Edward  I.  defeats  Wallace  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk. 

1306.  Robert  Bruce  slays  Red  Comyn.  and  seizes  the  Scottish  crown. 

1307.  Edward  L  dies,  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  at  Burgh-on -Sands, 

Edward  IL  (1307-1337). 

1307.  Edward  n.  becomes  king,  and,  with  his  favourite  De  Gaveston,  give*  him¬ 
self  up  to  vice. 

1314,  Robert  Bruoe  wins  the  freedom  of  Scotland  at  Bannockburn. 

1327.  Edward  II.  gives  np  his  crown,  and  is  murdered  in  Berkeley  Castle. 

Edward  HI.  (1327-1377). 

1327.  Edward  HI.  at  fifteen  becomes  king ;  bnt  Isabella  and  Mortimer  rule  the 
kingdom.  ,  , 

13S3.  Edward  m.  beate  the  Scots  at  Halidon  Hill ;  takes  Berwick,  and  sets  Balia, 
on  the  Scottish  throne. 

1340.  A  naval  victory  is  gained  over  the  French  at  Slnys. 

1346.  Edward  gains  the  battle  of  Ciwy ;  and  Philippa,  Neville's  Cross. 

1356.  The  Black  Prince  pains  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  and  captures  King  John. 
1360.  The  Treaty  of  Bretigny  is  signed  between  England  and  France. 

1 370.  Tbe  Blaek’Prince  storms  Limoges  and  massacres  the  citizens. 

1374.  All  the  French  possesions  are  lost  except  Calais,  Bordeaux,  and  Bayonne. 

Richard  IL  (1377-1399). 

1377.  Richard  n.  in  his  eleventh  year  becomes  king. 

1181.  Wa:  Tvler  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  a  popular  Insurrection. 

1386.  The  noble-  take  the  government  of  England  into  their  own  htraifc 
1389.  Richard  IL  regains  his  power,  and  rules  without  control. 

.339.  Henry  Eolingbroke  lands  in  England  and  claims  the  crown. 


K0TES  ON  THE  PLANTAGENET  PERIOD. 

Government  and  Laws. 

Origin  of  Parliament.  It  was  during  the  Flantagenet  period  that  ths 
Consti  tution  and  Laws  of  our  country  began  to  take  the  shape  which  they 
wear  at  the  present  day.  Under  the  early  Norman  kings  only  the  great** 
tenants  of  the  crown,  the  biehops  and  barons,  took  part  in  the  business  of  ths 
council.  At  a  later  time  the  leaser  tenants,  or  knight*  of  the  shire,  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  attend  it.  A  certain  number  were  sent  up  by  each  shire,  and,  as  thsy 
were  choacn  by  the  land -owners  of  the  country,  they  watched  over  their  interests 
la  the  onnncil,  and.  in  the  name  of  those  who  seat  them,  voted  suppU  v  to  tha 
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One  whsn  he  mi  la  seed  of  money.  The  knights  of  the  shire  were,  m  fcet, 
,reP resentati  v ea  of  the  land-owners  in  the  council  of  the  nation. 

At  the  beginning  of  Henry  HT/«  reign  there  wm  one  class  in  the  nation  not 
yet  repreecioed— namely,  those  who  dwelt  in  cities  and  towns.  Bnt  in  1268 
Sff'uLf, summoned  to  the  oouncil  not  only  the  greater  tenant*  and 
•mights  of  the  shire,  bnt  two  members  from  each  city  and  barongh.  This  was 

uetrst  national  Representative  Parliament,  or  that  in  which  all  classs* 
oi  the  nation  took  part,  either  in  person,  or  through  those  who  were  chosen  to 
act  fcr  them. 


Parliament  fell  to  pieces  at  Be  Montfort’s  death  ;  bnt  Edward  I.,  the  •  English 
Justinian,’  built  it  np  again,  and  placed  it  on  a  firm  and  lasting  foundation, 
nut  parliament  in  Edward  I.’s  time  was  not  quite  the  same  as  it  is  to-day ;  for — 

I.  It  was  called  together  to  rote  supplies,  not  to  make  laws ;  and"  though 
its  assent  to  laws  was  often  asked'  for,  the  king  did  not  pledge  himself 
to  follow  its  advice. 

J.  The  members  for  cities  and  boroughs  sat  apart  from  the  others,  and 
voted  their  supplies  separately. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  m,  however,  the  knight*  and  town  members  sat 
together,  and  formed  the  lower  house,  or  House  of  Commons.’  The  bishops 
and  barons  sat  together,  and  formed  the  upper  house,  or  •  House  of  lords  ’ 

J  ,<L?cwers  Of  parliament  grew  stronger  as  time  went  on;  so  that  by  the 
end  o,  Eaward  HL’s  reign,  these  three  great  principles  of  our  present  government 
had  been  firmly  set  np; 


i*  It  was  not  lawful  for  the  king  to  raise  money  without  the  consent  of 
his  parliament. 

t  No  laws  could  be  changed  without  the  oonsent  of  both  houses. 

*.  The  Oommons  had  the  right  to  examine  public  abuse*,  and  to  impeach 
the  ministers  of  the  crown— that  is,  bring  them  to  trial  before  the 
upper  house — whenever  they  acted  against  the  rights  and  welfare  of 
the  people. 

Courts  Of  Justice.  The  King's  Court,  bv  the  time  of  El  ward  I ,  had  been 
broken  np  into  three  distinct  courts  :  (1)  The  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the 
supreme  oonrt  for  criminal  case*,  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
Er.ghind ;  (J)  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  trying  civil  causes,  which  sat 
at  Westminster,  and  was  presided  over  by  a  chief  justioe ;  (*)  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  which  tried  all  cases  concerning  the  revenue  and  money  claims  of 
the  crown.  The  1  House  of  Lords’  became  the  highect  court  of  appeal,  and,  as 
such,  nad  the  right  to  decide  all  disputed  cases  tried  in  the  lower  court*.  That 
justice  might  be  brought  to  every  man’s  door,  Henry  H.  divided  the  land  Into 
six  ‘  eyres’  or  circuits,  which  were  visited  two  or  three  times  a  year  bv  judges 
or ‘Justices  in  Eyre,’  appointed  by  the  king  to  try  all  causes  in  his  name. 
This  was  the  origin  of  our  present  assize  courts. 

The  County  Courts  and  Conna  of  the  Manor  were  still  kept  up  for  the  trial 
of  less  serious  cases. 

Modes  of  Trial.  Trial  by  Ordeal,  long  forbidden  by  the  Pope,  was  given 
up  In  Hairy  HL’e  reign ;  and  Wager  of  Battle  began  to  give  way  to  Trial 
by  Jury.  But  the  juries  in  those  days  were  not  quite  what  they  are  now  :  they 
were  called  on  to  give  a  verdict  from  their  own  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and 
were  witnesses,  not  judges,  as  they  now  are. 


Manners  and  Customs, 

Chivalry.  The  feudal  system  and  the  Crusada*  gave  rise  to  a  state  of 
•ociety  almost  purely  military,  in  which  the  bearing  of  arms  was  looked  on  as  a 
noble  and  sacred  profession. 

The  order  of  chivalry  or  knighthood  wee  open  to  all  who  oonld  prove  them¬ 
selves  worthy  of  it  by  purity  of  life,  by  faithful  service,  and  by  feat*  of  arms. 

To  fit  him  for  it,  a  youth  served  seven  rears  as  a  page  in  some  noble  house- 
bo.d^and  was  taught  the  use  of  arms  ;  then  he  became  a  squire,  and  followed 
the  knight  to  war.  He  led  his  master’s  hone,  bore  his  lance  anti  shiell  laced 
hii  halnist,  bock.sc  his  cuirass,  n  retted  his  armour,  aad  fought  by  bis  c.1,  u 
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When  &  squire  had  distinguished  himself  by  feat*  of  arm*  he  pcasod  to  the 
highest  grade  in  the  order  of  chivalry,  and  was  dubbed  a  knight.  The  honour 
was  usually  conferred  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  or  after  it,  or  on  some  solemn  occa¬ 
sion.  There  was  but  little  ceremony  when  knighthood  was  given  on  the  ba.ue- 
field.  At  other  times  the  squire  watched  all  night  in  church,  fasted,  prayed, 
confessed,  and  received  oommunion.  Having  thrown  off  the  frock  of  the  squire, 
and  put  on  the  rich  white  garb  of  knighthood,  his  lord  dubbed  him  In  some  such 
words  as  these :  ‘  I  make  thee  a  knight,  in  the  name  of  God  Mid  my  Lord  St. 
George,  to  maintain  the  faith  and  justice  loyally,  and  defend  the  Church,  women, 
and  orphans.'  Then,  when  his  sword  was  belted  on,  and  his  golden  spurs  buckled, 
the  knight  took  the  oaths  of  chivalry,  and  swore  to  be  loyal  to  God,  to  the  king, 
and  to  women.  ,  . 

The  Cruaade®  gave  rise  to  orders  of  knighthood  partly  religious,  partly 
military.  Such  were  the  Knights  Templars  and  Knights  Hospitallers. 

Tournaments.  The  Joust  or  Tournament,  or  mock  battle,  was  the 
favourite  sport  in  the  davs  of  chivalry.  A  large  open  space,  called  the  lasts, 
was  surrounded  by  galleries,  where  the  spectators  ianged  themselresto  view  the 
combat ;  and  tents  at  eaoh  end  of  the  lists  were  set  np  for  the  rival  knights.  At 
a  signal  from  the  herald,  the  knights,  armed  with  shield  and  blunted  lanoe, 
advanced  to  the  shock  from  opposite  sides,  each  trying  to  unhorse  his  adversary. 
At  the  close  of  the  joust,  the  heralds  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  victor,  and  the 
victorious  knight  usually  received  a  reward  from  the  hands  of  some  high-born 
lady.  This  sport  was  called  Tilting,  and  was  often  wound  up  by  a  general 
engagement,  called  a  m&Ue,  in  which  many  knights  took  part. 


Language  and  Literature. 


By  the  time  of  Edward  HL  the  Norman  and  Saxon  races  had  become  fesed 
together,  and  Norman  and  Saxon  alike  waa  proud  of  being  called  an  Englishman. 
French,  even  in  the  courts,  fell  into  disuse ;  and  a  national  language,  consisting 
in  the  ™»ln  of  Anglo-Saxon,  enriched  with  Latin  and  French  words,  had  gradu¬ 
ally  come  to  be  the  mother  tongue  of  all  classes.  The  writers  of  this  age  wrote 
in  such  English  as  an  educated  Englishman  of  to-day  may  understand  without 


The  greatest  poet  of  the  age  was  Geoffrey  Chaucer  (L>28-H00),  the  Morning 
Star*  of  English  verse.  He  had  lived  in  King  Edward  HL  s  oonrt,  had  fought  in 
the  French  wars,  and  had  travelled  over  most  of  Europe;  so  that  he  waa  fitted 
by  his  great  advantage*,  as  well  aa  by  his  greet  genius,  to  become  the  Poet  qf 
Chivalry.*  His  genius  is  marked  by  a  love  of  Nature,  by  strong  creative  power, 

by  humour,  pathos,  and  an  exquisite  sense  of  melody. 

His  greatest  work,  written  at  the  age  of  sixty,  is  the  Canterbury  TaUi, 
supposed  to  be  told  by  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  St.  Thomas’s  tomb  at  Canter¬ 
bury.  Chaucer’s  description  of  the  pilgrims  Is  a  charming  picture  of  Engush 
society  at  that  time,  ranging  from  the  brave  knight  to  the  brawny  miller. 

William  Laueland  (1332)  was  another  great  poet,  whose  genius,  strongly 
tinged  by  bitter  sarcasm,  led  him  to  rail  against  riches  and  pomp,  and  thy 
vices  and  vanities  of  mankind.  His  great  work  is  the  Tuion  of  Pier,  Piovmana 
an  ideal  working  man  who  knows  the  way  to  truth,  when  the  nch  and  the  clergy, 
fail  to  find  it.  The  poem  was  known  to  the  people  in  the  days  of  Richard  II., 
and  had  some  Bhare  in  stirring  them  np  to  revolt.  _ ,  , 

The  other  poets  of  the  period  are  John  Gower,  who  wroto  Confeuto  Amantu, 
which  fills  eight  books,  and  is  as  dull  as  it  is  long  ;  Lawrence  Minot,  who  sang 
of  the  battle*  of  Edward  IH. ;  and  Occleve,  who  is  on  a  par  with  the  Moral 


Gower’  for  dnlness.  _  ,  _. 

The  chief  Prose  Writers  of  this  age  were  John  Wickliffe  (lS24-13Bt),  the 
'  father  of  English  prose,’  who  wrote  tracts  for  the  people  in  pure  and  strong  Eng¬ 
lish  and  translated  the  Bible  into  the  mother  tongue ;  and  Sir  John  Mandevule, 
who  travelled  through  Europe  and  Asia,  and  wrote  a  book  of  his  travels,  in  which 
his  own  observations  were  supidcmented  by  ail  the  legends  and  fictions  he  had 
heard  in  foreign  lands.  Tbs  book  was  first  written  in  Latin,  then  in  French, 
and  lastly  translated  into  English,  ‘  that  STery  man  of  tha  nation  might  und<*- 
•and  It/ 
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THE  LANCASTRIAN  AND  YORKIST 
KINGS. 


House  of  Lancaster.  Relation  to  last  King. 
Henry  TV.  .  Cousin  (son  of  John  of  Gaunt) 

Henry  V.  .  Son . 

Henry  VL  .  Son . 


Reign. 

1399-1418 

1413-1422 

1422-1461 


House  of  York. 

Edward  IV.  .  Fourth  in  descent  from  Edward  III.  1461-1483 

Edward  V.  .  Son . 1483 

Bichard  ILL  .  Uncle .  1483-1486 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

HOW  THE  HOUSE  OF  LANCASTER  GOT  THE 
CROWN. 

Quarrels  between  King  and  Nobles. — During  much  of  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  quarrels  went  on  between  the  king 
and  his  nobles.  The  king  tried  to  rule  the  land  RICHARD  II. 
alone,  and  the  barons  strove  hard  to  hinder  him. 

At  first  the  barons  proved  stronger  than  Richard ;  but  the  king 
in  the  end  threw  off  all  control.  He  sent  Gloucester,  his  uncle,  to 
Calais,  where  he  was  confined  and  afterwards  murdered ;  and  put 
to  death,  or  sent  into  exile,  the  chief  leaders  of  the  barons. 

Henry  Bolingbroke  seizes  the  Crown. — There  was  still  one  man 
in  the  land  whom  Richard  feared.  This  was  Henry  Bolingbroke, 
Duke  of  Hereford.  Son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  oousin  to  the  king, 
he  was  the  most  popular  noble  in  England.  ‘ 

But  a  quarrel  arose  between  Henry  Bolingbroke  and  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  they  were  to  settle  their  dispute  by  wager  of  ' 
battle.  Richard  seized  the  chance  to  rid  himself  of  his 
rival.  Calling  the  two  nobles  before  him,  he  banished  both 
from  the  kingdom — Bolingbroke  for  ten  years,  Mowbray  for  life. 

When,  next  year,  Henry’s  father,  John  of  Gaunt,  died,  Richard 
seised  his  estates,  though  he  had  given  a  solemn  promise  not  to 
touch  them. 


TO 
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Then  Haniy  Eolingbroke,  now  Earl  of  Lancaster — for  he  took 
his  father’s  title — came  back  to  England  to  claim  his  father’s 
earldom.  Kichard  was  in  Ireland  at  the  time ;  and  when  Henry 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  the  Percies,  the  Nevilles,  and 
others  of  the  nobles  ranged  themselves  under  his  standard.  By 
the  time  Bolingbroke  reached  London  60,000  men  were  marching 
under  his  banner.  The  Londoners  flung  open  their  gates  to  him, 
and  greeted  him  with  shouts  of  joy. 

Bichard  landed  in  England,  to  find  that  his  kingdom  was  lost, 
and  that  he  himself  wa3  a  prisoner. 

Parliament  met,  and  it  called  on  the  king  to  give  np  his  crown, 
_pVT.Y  _  as  ene  who  was  not  worthy  to  reign.  Then  Henry 
1399  '  E'^Sbroke  stood  np :  ‘  In  the  name  of  the  Father,’ 

he  said,  ‘  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  I, 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  claim  the  realm  of  England,  as  coming  in  line 
of  blood  from  the  good  King  Henry  III.’ 

The  Commons  admitted  his  claim,  and  declared  him  King  of 
England,  under  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  Yet  the  right  heir  was  the 
young  Earl  of  March,  great-grandson  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarenoe, 
who  was  third  son  of  Edward  III. 

Owen  Glendower's  Revolt. — In  Wales,  Owen  Glendower,  the 
....  ablest  and  bravest  of  King  Henry’3  foes,  lifted  the  banner 
‘  of  revolt.  In  vain  the  king's  son  Henry  led  his  forces 
against  him,  and  gave  his  castle  to  the  flames ;  in  vain  was  army 
after  army  poured  into  Wales.  Glendower  fell  back  on  his 
mountain  strongholds  ;  and  when  the  rains  and  storms  forced 
the  English  to  retire,  he  turned  upon  his  enemies,  and,  sweeping 
the  marches  with  sword  and  flame,  carried  off  Earl  Mortimer  a 
prisoner. 

Young  Percy — the  fiery  Hotspur — who  was  brother-in-law  to 
Mortimer,  offered  to  ransom  the  captive  earl.  King  Henry  would 
not  permit  him,  for  he  feared  Mortimer  more  than  all  men,  as  he 
was  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  March. 

Battle  of  Shrewsbury,  1403. — Then  Percy  flew  to  arms.  Form¬ 
ing  a  league  with  Glendower,  he  marched  to  meet  him  on  the 
Welsh  border.  King  Henry  led  his  forces  to  the  west,  and  came 
up  with  Hotspur  at  Shrewsbury.  Then  a  bloody  battle  was  fought, 
Hotspur  was  slain,  and  the  king  gained  a  hard-earned  victory. 

But  the  struggle  was  not  over  yet.  Five  years  later,  Hotspur’s 
father,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  in  arms.  His  aim  was 
to  dethrone  King  Henry,  and  set  up  the  young  Earl  of  Maroh. 
Gathering  an  army,  he  marched  down  from  the  north ;  but  he  was 
met  and  slain  at  B ram. ham  Moor,  in  Yorkshire. 

Then  Henry  IV.  sat  firmly  on  his  throne,  and  he  ruled  the  land 
for  fourteen  years. 


END  OP  TUB  HUNDRED  YEARS’  WAR, 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

END  OF  THE  HUNDRED  YEARS’  WAR. 

Henry  V.  invades  France. — When  Henry  IV.  died,  in  1413, 
his  eon,  Henry  V.,  mounted  the  throne.  The  young  king,  ever 
bold  and  warlike,  was  eager  to  wipe  out  the  stain  y 

that  had  fallen  on  the  English  arms  in  France. 

The  time  fitted  well  to  his  purpose.  An  idiot  king, 

Charles  VI.,  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France;  while  the  French 
nobles,  split  up  in  two  great  factions,  waged  war  against  each 
other. 

Siege  of  Harfleur,  1415. — Laying  claim  to  the  throne  of  France, 
Henry  landed  in  Normandy,  and  with  thirty  thousand  men  besieged 
Harfleur.  The  town  soon  fell  to  the  English  ;  but  a  sickness  raged 
in  the  king’s  camp,  and  carried  off  half  his  army. 

With  a  handful  of  sickly  and  ill-fed  troops  Henry  started  for 
Calais.  He  had  crossed  the  Somme,  and  was  nearing  the  village 
of  Agincourt,  when  he  found  his  way  barred  by  a  vast  French 
army.  What  was  he  to  do  against  such  odds  7  The  only  road  to 
Calais  lay  across  the  French  lines,  and  he  must  fight  against  sixty 
thousand  or  lay  down  his  arms  to  the  enemy.  He  chose  to  fight. 

Battle  of  Agincourt,  1415. — The  night  before  the  battle  Henry 
selected  his  ground,  posted  his  little  army,  and  went  from  rank  to 
rank  breathing  his  own  brave  spirit  into  his  starving  troops.  But 
the  Frenchmen  ate  and  drank,  and  made  merry  by  their  watch- 
fires. 

The  morning  of  St.  Crispin’s-da7  has  broken,  and  the  English 
stand  ready  for  the  conflict.  The  archers  are  in  the  van.  Every 
man  has  stripped  himself  to  the  waist,  that  he  may  the  better  ply 
his  bow ;  and  on  his  shoulder  he  bears  a  stake,  sharp  at  both  ends, 
to  fix  in  the  ground  in  front  of  him. 

Henry  gives  the  signal  to  begin.  The  English  bowmen  leap 
forward  with  a  shout,  fire  a  deadly  volley  of  arrows,  and  fall  back 
again  behind  their  stakes.  Then  the  French  men-at-arms  oome 
rushing  on,  their  horses  stumbling  through  the  miry  fields.  A 
storm  of  arrows  is  meeting  them  in  the  face  and  emptying  many  a 
■addle. 

At  last  they  are  at  close  quarters — French  knignts  and  English 
bowmen.  The  bowmen  have  slung  their  bows  across  their  shoulders, 
and  with  sword  or  battle-axe  are  striking  down  their  foes.  There 
is  a  short  but  bloody  struggle  at  the  stakes,  and  the  French  are 
driven  back  again. 

And  now  H9nry  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  men-at-arms,  fiingi 
himself  on  the  main  body  of  the  French,  who  are  gallantly  led  b* 
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the  noble  D'Alengon,  The  din  of  battle  grows  louder  and  louder, 
and  the  strife  waxes  fierce  and  desperate.  King  Henry  is  in  ths 
thick  of  the  fight,  dealing  deadly  strokes  aronnd  him. 

Bnt  who  is  that  white-plumed  fiery  French  knight  who  car¬ 
ries  himself  so  bravely?  He  is  fighting  his  way,  foot  by  foot, 
towards  King  Henry’s  banner.  Now  he  comes  nearer ;  now  he  has 
reached  it,  and  with  a  blow  of  his  sword  cleaves  the  crown  of  gold 
on  King  Henry’s  helmet.  A  dozen  blades  are  flashing  o’er  his 
head.  ‘  I  yield,’  he  cries ;  ‘  I  am  D’Alengon.’  And  the  king  holds 
ont  his  hand.  It  is  too  late.  D’Alengon,  the  gallant  French  leader, 
lies  bleeding  on  the  ground. 

It  is  all  over  now.  The  French  waver,  they  break,  they  flee ; 
and  ten  thousand  of  their  dead  are  left  cn  the  hard-fought  field. 

Next  day,  when  the  French  slain  were  counted,  there  were 
three  dukes,  seven  counts,  and  eight  thousand  knights  among  the 
dead.  Sixteen  hundred  English  perished  in  the  fight,  and  with 
them  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

The  Conquest  of  Normandy. — Though  Henry  took  ship  for  Eng¬ 
land,  he  had  set  his  heart  on  the  crown  of  France ;  and  two  years 
after  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  Harfleur  saw  him  again. 

He  had  set  himself  a  hard  task ;  but,  like  a  brave  and  skilful 
soldier,  he  wronght  at  it  with  all  his  might.  He  laid  siege,  in  turn, 
to  every  Norman  stronghold;  and  one  by  one  all  the  towns  and 
castles  of  Normandy  fell  into  English  hands. 

. ....  Rouen  made  the  bravest  stand  of  all,  and  was  only  given 
’  up  when  its  citizens  were  dying  of  hunger. 

Then  a  peace  was  made  at  Troyes,  and  the  King  of  France 
gave  up  his  throne  to  Henry.  By  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  (1420)  it 
was  agreed  that  Henry  should  rule  France  as  regent;  that  the 
crown  should  fall  to  him  at  King  Charles’s  death ;  and  that 
Katharine,  the  French  king’s  daughter,  should  be  given  to  him  in 
wedlock. 

Heath  of  Henry  Y. — King  Henry  married  the  Princess  Katharine, 
but  never  wore  the  crown  of  France.  When  two  years  had  parsed, 
a  deadly  sickness  fell  upon  him,  and  carried  him  off  in  the  bloom 
of  manhood. 

Renewal  of  the  War.— When  Henry  Y.  died,  his  son,  now 
Henry  VI.,  was  only  nine  months  old.  In  England,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  brother  of  the  late  king,  became  guardian  of  the  realm ; 
while  another  brother,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  acted  as  regent  in 
France. 

Bnt  war  soon  broke  ont  again.  Charles  VI.  di«I,  and  his  son 
HENRY  VI  ®^arleB>  the  Dauphin,  laid  claim  to  his  father’s 
1422  '  crown-  ^  great  part  of  France  sided  with  the 

Dauphin ;  but  Bedford  won  victory  after  victory,  till 
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*11  the  land  lying  north  of  the  Loire  was  under  the  sway  of  t*j 
English. 

Biege  of  Orleans. — In  1428  the  English  forces  under  SiJolh 
crossed  the  Loire  and  laid  siege  to  Orleans,  ‘the  key  of  south 
France.’  Weeks  grew  to  months,  and  still  the  siege  went  on.  But 
when  winter  closed,  the  Dauphin’s  cause  seemed  lost :  his  friends 
were  falling  off ;  Orleans  could  hold  out  no  longer ;  and  France  lay 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  England.  It  was  left  for  a  simple  peasant 
girl  to  save  her  country  in  its  hour  of  trial,  and  to  rescue  France 
from  the  grasp  of  the  invader. 

Joan  of  Arc. — There  lived  then,  in  the  village  of  Domr6my, 
which  lies  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine,  a  simple  brown-eyed  pea¬ 
sant  girl  named  Joan  of  Arc.  She  was  fond  of  quiet  and  solitude, 
and  would  dream  away  a  summer  afternoon  under  the  old  1  haunted’ 
beech-tree  that  flung  its  shadow  over  a  clear  running  stream.  She 
often  found  her  way  to  the  little  rustic  chapel ;  and  the  fresh  wild- 
flowers  that  decked  the  Lady  altar  were  gathered  by  the  pious 
maiden  in  the  woodlands  round  the  village. 

Joan’s  Mission. — But  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  rolled  on  towards 
Domrfimy ;  and  the  young  girl  brooded  day  and  night  on  the  sor¬ 
rows  of  her  country.  It  had  been  foretold  that  a  maiden  from  the 
forest  round  Domrfimy  should  rescue  France  in  her  hour  of  danger. 
And  the  strange  prophecy  haunted  the  young  girl’s  mind  and  moved 
her  generous  heart.  Day  after  day  she  saw  visions,  and  heard 
voices  in  the  silence  of  the  woods ;  and  her  *  voices’  told  her  to 
quit  her  home  and  offer  her  help  to  the  Dauphin. 

So  she  set  out  at  last  for  the  Dauphin’s  court  in  company  with 
her  brother  and  some  faithful  friends.  She  reached  the  court,  and 
singled  out  the  Dauphin  among  hundreds  of  knights,  though  she 
had  never  seen  him  before,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his  dress  to 
mark  him  from  the  others. 

Falling  at  his  feet,  she  said,  ‘God  give  you  good  life,  my 
gentle  king.’  ‘  You  are  mistaken,’  he  said ;  ‘  I  am  not  the  king.’ 
‘Yes,’  she  replied,  ‘you  are  indeed  the  king,  and  you  shall  be 
crowned  in  the  city  of  Rheims.’ 

Joan  raises  the  Siege  of  Orleans,  1429, — Next  day,  Joan  of  Are, 
mounted  on  a  coal-black  steed  and  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  snow- 
white  armour,  put  herself  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  and,  passing 
by  night  through  the  English  lines,  entered  the  city  of  Orleans, 
Despair  at  once  gave  way  to  hope,  and  the  spirits  of  the  French 
revived  again.  They  looked  on  Joan  as  a  heaven-sent  deliverer,  and 
joyfully  followed  her  standard.  Day  after  day,  from  the  city-gates, 
the  Maid  sallied  out  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and  bit  by  bit  she 
drove  back  the  English  from  their  earthworks  in  front  of  the  city.. 

Fes.  ~ud  disoon  tent  spread  through  the  English  oamp,  and  ths 
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soldiers  refused  to  fight.  ‘We  will  fight  mortal  men,’  they  said; 

4  but  we  cannot  fight  the  devil.* 

So  the  siege  wan  raised,  the  English  struck  their  tents,  and9 
turning  their  faces  to  the  north,  marched  slowly  in  the  direction 

of  Paris.  ,  _  ,  . 

Battles  of  Jargeau  and  Patay,  1429.— But  tho  French  were  at 
their  heels.  Joan  of  Arc  followed  them  to  Jargeau,  and,  storming 
the  town,  took  captive  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  From  Jargeau  she 
marched  on  Patay,  and  the  English  were  beaten  again.  And  the 
tide  of  victory  ran  still  on  tho  side  of  France,  till  Joan  and  the 
Dauphin  entered  the  gates  of  Itheims. 

Joan’s  Mission  over. — When  the  Dauphin  Charles  was  crowned 
at  Eheims,  Joan  felt  that  her  mission  was  ended.  Sho  threw  her¬ 
self  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  and  begged  him  to  send  her  home 
again.  The  king  forced  her  to  stay ;  but  her  power  seemed  gone 
from  that  moment.  At  Paris  she  was  wounded  and  flung  into  a 
ditch.  At  the  siege  of  Compiegne  she  was  dragged  from  her  horse 
and  carried  away,  a  captive.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  England  a 
ally,  whose  prisoner  she  became,  sold  her  to  tho  English ;  and  the 
English,  who  believed  her  to  be  a  witch,  cast  her  without  trial  into 
prison. 

Burning  of  Joan  of  Arc. — King  Charles  made  no  effort  to  ransom 
her;  and  the  Maid,  after  lingering  a  year  in  the  dungeons, 
was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  for  witchcraft. 

In  the  market-place  of  Kouen  a  pile  of  firewood  was  heaped  up, 
and  soldiers  led  her  sobbing  to  the  stake.  When  the  fire  was  lit, 
and  the  flames  burst  up  around  her,  she  pressed  the  crucifix  to  her 
heart,  dropped,  her  head  upon  her  bosom,  and  uttered,  with  her 
dying  breath,  the  name  of  Jesus. 

Loss  of  France.— From  that  day  forth,  the  English  cause  declined 
Henry  VI.  was  crowned  at  Paris,  but  England  s  power  was  gone. 
Bedford  died ;  Burgundy  threw  up  his  alliance ;  and  the  English 
forces,  at  last,  were  driven  from  the  city  of  Paris. 

At  home,  too,  all  went  wrong.  The  country  was  split  up  into 
factions.  One  party  was  for  peace,  another  was  for  war.  Cardinal 
Beaufort  led  the  one,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  the  other;  and  the 
French  war  was  carried  on  with  only  half  a  heart.  Lord 
Talbot  fought  hard  to  keep  Normandy,  but  he  lost  it  in 
the  end.  King  Henry  VI.  married  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  Anjou 
and  Maine  were  given  back  to  France ;  and  at  last,  Guienne, 

1453‘  which  had  held  out  to  the  end,  was  wrested  for  ever  from 
the  English. 

Then  the  Hundred  Years’  War  was  over,  and  France  had  shaken 
off  her  yoke.  From  the  English  Channel  to  the  Pyrenees  the  fag 
of  England  was  nowhere  seen,  except  on  the  fortress  of  Calais. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 
WARS  OF  THE  ROSES.* 

The  weak  Rule  of  the  King. — Henry  YI.’s  reign  of  thirty-nine 
/ears  was  a  stormy  one  from  first  to  last.  During 
half  hie  reign  he  was  a  minor;  and  even  when  he  HENRY  YL 
grew  to  manhood,  his  feeble  mind  and  gentle  temper 
made  him  unfit  to  rule.  He  was  as  helpless  as  a  child  in  the 
hands  of  his  nobles ;  and  England  became  a  battle-field  of  parties 
struggling  with  each  other  for  power. 

Gloucester  and  Cardinal  Beaufort  passed  away,  but  only  to  give 
place  to  other  rivals.  At  the  head  of  one  faction — the  queen's 
party— were  the  Earls  of  Suffolk  and  Somerset;  at  the  head  of  the 
other,  was  the  Duke  of  York,  backed  by  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of 
Warwick, 

Murder  of  Suffolk. — And  there  was  much  misery  and  ill-feeling 
in  the  land.  The  people  were  crushed  under  the  load  of  taxes 
which  had  been  levied  to  carry  on  the  war ;  they  were  smarting 
under  the  shame  of  defeat  that  had  fallen  to  the  English  arms ; 
and  they  were  only  too  eager  to  lay  the  burden  of  the  blame  at  the 
feet  of  King  Henry’s  councillors. 

An  outcry  was  raised  against  Suffolk,  the  pet  minister  of  the 
queen ;  and  Parliament  called  upon  him  to  answer  for  his  conduct. 
In  a  moment  of  weakness  the  king  sent  him  into  exile ;  but  he  was 
waylaid  by  his  enemies,  and  murdered  on  the  high  seas. 

Jack  Cade’s  Insurrection,  1450.— News  of  Suffolk's  murder  had 
scarce  got  wind,  when  the  men  of  Kent  were  up  in  arms.  Jack 
Cade,  an  Irish  soldier,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and,  like  a  second 
Wat  Tyler,  led  them  towards  the  capital.  They  sent  on  a  ‘com- 
plaint,'  which  was  laid  before  the  council.  It  was  a  complaint 
against  taxes  and  against  constant  misrule — against  the  setting  up 
of  men  like  Suffolk  instead  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  people’s  idol. 
But  there  was  no  complaining  against  villeinage,  as  in  the  days  of 
Wat  Tyler ;  for  slavery  had  died  out  in  the  mean  time,  and  every 
man  was  a  free  man. 

The  council  paid  no  heed  to  the  1  complaint,'  and  the  insurgents 
met  and  beat  the  king’s  forces  at  Seven  oaks,  in  Kent.  Then  they 
entered  the  capital,  seized  Lord  Say,  the  king’s  chamberlain,  and 
hurried,  him  to  the  block. 

But  the  rebels  broke  up  upon  promise  of  pardon;  and  Jack 
Cade,  though  he  fled  into  Sussex,  was  taken  captive  and  slain. 


*  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  no  called  beoatue  red  and  white 
•  hedges  by  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists  rwpectjrktj. 


rose*  «u«  wora 
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Outbreak  of  Civil  War— Somerset  took  Suffolk's  place,  and, 
having  the  queen  on  his  side,  was  able  to  hold  power  for  a  time ; 
while  York  was  made  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  sent  there  to  be 
out  of  the  way. 

Now  Somerset  and  York  were  sworn  foes.  Both  were  of  royal 
blood.  Somerset  had  sprung  from  John  of  Gaunt,  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster;  and  York,  from  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarenoe,  John  of 
Gaunt’s  elder  brother.  No  son,  as  yet,  had  been  born  to  King 
Henry ;  and  both  Somerset  and  York  had  an  eye  to  the  crown. 

When  York  came  back  again  to  England,  both  sides 
1453,  seemed  eager  to  draw  the  sword ;  and  events,  ending  in 
war,  followed  fast  upon  each  other. 

The  king  fell  ill,  and  lost  his  reason ;  then  York  was  made 
protector  of  the  realm,  and  Somerset  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 

The  king  grew  well,  and  his  wits  came  back  again:  then 
Somerset  was  put  in  power,  and  York  was  driven  from  office. 

Battle  of  Bt.  Albans,  1455.— But  the  Duke  of  York  would  not 
submit  without  a  blow,  and  the  "Wars  of  the  Roses  began.  York 
gathered  an  army  on  the  borders  of  Wales.  Richard  Neville,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  soon  to  be  known  aB  the  *  King-maker,’  joined  forces 
with  him,  and  together  they  marched  upon  London.  The  king  went 
forth  to  meet  them,  and  as  the  royal  troops  entered  St.  Albans, 
they  could  see  the  Yorkist  banners  drawing  near  the  town. 

There  was  some  stiff  fighting  on  the  outskirts  of  St.  Albans, 
and  Lord  Clifford  was  slain  while  bravely  defending  the  harriers. 
But  Warwick  forced  a  way  across  the  gardens,  and  broke  into  the 
town  at  an  unguarded  point.  ‘  A  Warwick,  a  Warwick  !’  shouted 
his  followers  as  they  burst  into  the  streets  and  let  fly  their  arrows. 

The  king’s  forces  gave  way  and  fled.  Somerset  was  killed;  and 
King  Henry,  wounded  by  an  arrow,  found  refuge  in  the  house  of  a 
tanner. 

After  the  battle,  and  now  that  Somerset  was  dead,  York  and 
King  Henry  became  friends  again.  The  duke  was  made  protector 
during  an  illness  of  the  king,  and  for  four  years  there  was  seeming 

quiet  in  the  land.  .  , 

Then  the  storm  broke  out  again.  York  and  Warwick  fell  back 
upon  Wales,  and  waited  for  Salisbury— Warwick’s  father— to  meet 

them.  . 

Battle  of  Bloreheath,  1459.— Salisbury  started  from  Yorkshire, 
and  marching  through  Stafford,  came  face  to  face  with  the  king  8 
forces,  under  Lord  Audley,  at  Bloreheath. 

There  was  a  short  but  sharp  fight.  Lord  Audloy  was  slai  n ; 
and  Salisbury,  cutting  a  way  through  his  enemies,  joined  York 
and  Warwick  on  the  Welsh  borders. 

Then  the  king,  with  60,000  men,  marohed  down  upon  the  west, 
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and  another  battle  seemed  certain.  But  as  the  armies  drew  near 
to  each  other  a  number  of  Yorkists  went  oyer  to  the  king;  and  the 
duke,  breaking  up  his  forceB,  set  sail  for  Ireland,  while  Warwick 
sought  refuge  in  Calais. 

Battle  of  Northampton,  1460.— But  next  year,  York  and  War¬ 
wick  were  in  arms  again,  and  they  gave  battle  to  the  king  at 
Northampton.  In  the  face  of  a  blinding  rain  the  White  Roses  threw 
themselves  upon  their  foes,  and,  scaling  their  ramparts  of  earth, 
pushed  them  back  into  the  river  Nen. 

The  king  was  made  captive ;  Queen  Margaret,  with  her  young 
son,  fled  towards  Scotland ;  and  four  nobles  and  three  thousand 
knights  were  numbered  among  the  slain. 

York  claims  the  Throne.— Then  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  laid 
claim  to  the  throne,  as  nearest  in  descent  from  King  Edward  III. 
The  lords  met  to  consider  the  claim.  They  refused  to  dethrone  tha 
king,  he  was  so  very  meek  and  harmless  ;  but  they  agreed  that  at 
his  death,  the  Duke  of  York  should  follow  him  on  the  throne. 

Battle  of  Wakefield  Green,  1460. — Though  Henry  was  yielding 
enough  to  give  up  his  crown,  Queen  Margaret  was  made  of  tougher 
metal.  Gathering  an  army  on  the  Scottish  border,  she  marched 
boldly  and  swiftly  to  the  south,  and  fell  unawares  upon  the  Duke  of 
York  at  Wakefield  Green.  As  yet,  it  was  the  bloodiest  battle  the  rival 
Roses  had  fought ;  and  this  time  the  Yorkists  were  utterly  heaten. 

While  the  struggle  went  on,  the  Duke  of  York  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  His  head  was  Jtruck  off  at  once,  and  sent 
to  blacken  on  the  walls  of  York.  His  son,  the  young  Duke  of 
Rutland,  came  tc  no  better  end.  Lord  Clifford  faced  him  on  Wake¬ 
field  Bridge.  The  youth  fell  upon  his  knees  and  craved  for  meroy : 
it  was  in  vain.  '  Thy  father  slew  mine  at  St.  Albans,’  cried  Clif¬ 
ford,  ‘  and  I  will  slay  thee  and  all  thy  kin.’  ne  plunged  his  dagger 
into  the  boy’s  breast,  and  Rutland  fell  lifeless  at  his  feet. 

Battle  of  Mortimer’s  Cross,  1461.— Edward,  Earl  of  March,  son 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  lay  at  Gloucester  when  nows  was  brought 
him  that  the  Yorkists  were  beaten,  and  that  his  father  and  brother 
had  been  brutally  slain.  Rallying  round  him  the  fierce  spirits  of 
the  Welsh  Marches,  who  had  always  been  true  to  his  house,  he 
set  out  at  once  for  London.  At  Mortimer’s  Cross,.  Jasper  Tndor, 
with  a  force  of  Lancastrians,  lay  across  his  path ;  but  he  swept 
the  Red  Roses  before  him,  and,  leaving  four  thousand  of  them 
on  the  bloody  field,  pushed  on  with  vigour  for  the  capital. 

Second  Battle  of  St.  Albans,  1461. — Queen  Margarot  too,  flushed 
with  her  recent  victory,  was  also  marching  upon  London ;  and 
Warwick,  with  the  king  in  his  keeping,  went  out  to  St.  Albans  to 
meet  her. 

Foot  by  fool  through  the  streets  of  61  Albans  the  Lancastrians 
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{ought  their  way,  and  when  night  dosed  in  upon  the  struggle  thi 
Yorkists  were  fleeing  on  every  side.  The  king  was  left  behind  in 
his  tent :  and  when  tho  qneen  and  her  son  fonnd  him  there  they 
embraced  him  with  raptures  of  joy,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  his 
safe  deliverance. 

Had  the  queen  at  this  moment  marched  straight  upon  London, 
the  city  would  have  flung  open  its  gates  ;  but  her  wild  borderers 
gave  themselves  up  to  plunder,  and,  breaking  away  from  their 
leaders,  pillaged  the  whole  country-side. 

The  Earl  of  March  made  King. — Meanwhile  the  Earl  of  War¬ 
wick,  with  a  remnant  of  his  scattered  forces,  had  joined  the  Earl 
of  March  on  his  way  to  the  capital.  Edward  entered  London  in 
triumph.  His  beauty  and  valour  and  youth — for  he  was  only 
eighteen — won  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  the  sad  fate  of  his 
father  and  brother  moved  them  to  pity  and  grief. 

The  council  agreed  to  give  the  crown  to  him ;  and  the  citizens 
of  London,  with  frantic  joy,  greeted  him  with  shouts  of  1  Long  live 
King  Edward !’ 

Battle  of  Tovrton,  1461.— And  so  Edward,  Earl  of  March,  son  of 
Riohard,  Duke  of  York,  mounted  the  throne  as  King  Edward  IV. 

Then  both  sides  made  ready  for  a  decisive  struggle.  The  Lan- 
wTVOTi-Rn  tv  castrians,  mustering  in  the  north,  strained  every 
*** 14B1  iV'  nerTe  to  t™1  back  tlie  "own;  while  Edward  re- 
solved,  by  one  mighty  blow,  to  crush  for  ever  the 
power  of  his  enemies. 

With  50,000  troops  King  Edward  and  Warwick  marched  upon 
York,  where  Henry  and  Margaret  lay  with  60,000  men. 

The  two  armies  faced  each  otner  near  tne  village  of  Towton, 
and  then  began  the  fiercest  and  bloodiest  battle  of  the  war. 

The  battle  opened  under  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  raged  all 
day  with  pitiless  fury.  Night  fell,  and  the  combatants  still  struggled 
in  the  snow-drifts  ;  morning  broke,  and  yet  the  fight  went  on  ;  but 
the  Lancastrians  were  giving  way  at  every  point  before  King 
Edward’s  forces,  and  ere  the  day  had  ended,  the  Red  Roses  of 
Lancaster  lay  strewn  or  scattered  to  the  winds. 

There  was  no  quarter  given.  Thirty  thousand  Lancastrians 
found  their  graves  in  the  blood-stained  snow ;  and  the  nobles  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Yorkists  were  hurried,  without  trial,  to 
the  block. 

Henry,  Queen  Margaret,  and  their  son  Prince  Edward,  fled  to¬ 
wards  the  borders  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  victory  of  Towton  fixed  the 
crown  of  England  firmly  on  the  brows  of  King  Edward. 

Battle  of  Hexham,  1464. — Queen  Margaret  sailed  for  France  to 
eeek  refuge  and  help ;  and,  two  years  after  the  fatal  day  of  Towton, 
the  rallied  an  army  on  the  Scottish  border. 
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Bnt  lit  Hedgely  Mocr,  and  again  at  Hey  ham,  her  forces  fled 
before  the  squadrons  of  lord  Montague.  Kiisg  Henry  was  betrayed 
and  thrown  into  the  Tower  of  London ;  and  the  queen,  in  despair, 
took  ship  again  for  France. 

Edward’s  Quarrel  with  the  '  King-maker.*— With  Queen  Mar- 
garet  an  exile  in  France,  and  Henry  a  captive  in  the  Tower,  the 
throne  of  Edward  would  have  stood  firm  as  a  rock,  had  the  king 
dung  steadfastly  to  the  friendship  of  Warwick. 

But  in  1464,  Edward  IV.  married  Elizabeth  Woodville,  daughter 
of  Sir  Richard  Woodville,  afterwards  Lord  Rivers ;  and  from  that 
day  forth  he  thought  more  of  the  kinsfolk  of  his  wife  than  he  did 
of  his  stanch  friend  Warwick,  whose  strong  and  faithful  arm  had 
lifted  him  to  the  throne.  Titles  and  honours  were  showered  upon 
the  Woodvilles,  while  Warwick’s  family,  the  Nevilles,  were  treated 
with  neglect. 

A  coolness  sprang  up  between  the  King-maker  and  the  king ; 
and  matters  grew  worse  when  Warwick  gave  his  danghter  Eliza¬ 
beth  in  marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  For  Clarence  was 
Edward’s  brother  and  heir,  and,  with  Warwick  at  his  back,  was  a 
powerful  rival  to  the  king. 

The  breach  between  Edward  and  Warwick  grew  wider  and 
wider,  till  both  sides  rose  np  in  arms. 

Then  the  king’s  forces  were  beaten  atEdgecote;  the  queen’s 
father  and  brother  were  seized  and  put  to  death ;  and,  at 
one  time,  even  the  king  himself  was  a  prisoner.  But  in  1469. 
the  end,  Edward  proved  stronger  than  his  enemies,  and 
Warwick  and  Clarence  fled  for  safety  into  France. 

The  King-maker  restores  Henry  VI. — In  France  Warwick  met 
with  Queen  Margaret,  and,  patching  np  their  old  enmities,  they 
agreed  to  take  arms  against  their  common  foe.  The  King-maker 
gave  his  younger  daughter,  Anne  Neville,  in  marriage  to°  Prince 
Edward,  Margaret’s  son ;  and  swore  to  seat  King  Henry  on  the 
throne  again. 

To  this  end,  in  the  autumn  of  1470,  Warwick,  with  Clarence  at 
his  side,  landed  at  Dartmouth.  When  news  got  wind  that  Warwick 
was  in  England,  60,000  fighting  men  hurried  to  his  standard ;  and 
King  Edward,  finding  himself  deserted,  fled  from  the  court  and 
took  ship  for  Flanders. 

Then  the  King-maker  led  Henry  from  the  Tower,  and  ... 
Blade  him  King,  onco  more,  of  England.  1470. 

Bnt  the  triumph  was  short-lived.  Ere  six  months  had  sped, 
King  Edward  had  landod  in  Yorkshire;  the  fickle  Clarence  had 
flung  away  hia  red  rose,  and  gone  over  to  his  brother;  and  London 
had  opened  ite  gates  to  welcome  back  King  Edward. 

Satllo  it  Barnet,  1471. — At  Edward’s  approach  Warwick  fall 
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back  upon  Barnet,  and  the  king  marohed  out  from  London  to  give 
him  battle.  The  fight  began  on  Easter  morning,  when  the  fog  lay 
po  thick  on  Barnet  fields  that  friends  were  struck  down  lor  foes. 
The  straggle  was  fierce  and  stubborn;  but  ere  noon  was  passed,  the 
Lancastrians  had  broken  and  fled,  and  Warwick  the  King-maker, 
the  last  and  mightiest  of  the  great  feudal  barons,  lay  dead  upon 

th<i  Battle  of  Tewkesbury,  I471.-That  Easter  morn,  that  looked  on 
Warwick  stiff  in  death,  saw  Queen  Margaret  land  upon  the  Dorset 
coast.  She  pushed  on  towards  Wales,  to  jom  forces  with  her 
allies ;  but  Edward’s  army  came  up  with  her  at  Tewkesbury,  and 

both  sides  got  ready  for  a  fight.  .  rrv_vQa 

The  queen  drew  up  her  forces  under  the  abbey-walls  of  Tewkes¬ 
bury,  and,  planting  her  men  behind  dykes  and  hedgerows,  stood 

upon  the  defence.  ,  „  , 

King  Edward  began  the  attack.  A  storm  of  cannon-balls  and 
arrows  spread  death  and  dismay  among  the  Lancastrians ;  and  then 
the  soldiers  of  the  White  Bose  sprang  forward  with  a  rush,  ana 
leaping  the  hedges  and  ditches,  planted  King  Edward  s  banner  in 

the  Lancastrian  lines.  . 

The  queen,  with  the  prince,  her  son,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Yorkists.  The  prince  was  led  before  King  Edward.  ‘  Why  came 
ye  to  England  ?’  asked  the  king.  ‘  To  fight  for  my  father’s  crown, 
said  the  youth;  ‘and  to  do  battle  for  my  own  rights.  For  this 
answer  Edward  struck  him  in  the  face  with  his  gauntlet;  and 
Clarence  and  Gloucester,  the  brothers  of  the  king,  plunged  their 

daggers  into  his  heart.  , 

The  queen  was  thrown  into  prison,  then  ransomed  by  the  French 

king ;  and  her  stormy  life  was  ended  in  1482. 

It  was  spread  abroad  that  Henry  died  of  grief  in  the  Tower  of 
London ;  but  rumour  whispered  of  a  murder  being  done,  and  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  was  judged  guilty  of  the  deed. 

The  king  never  forgave  Clarence  for  the  part  he  had  taken  with 
Warwick,  and  in  1478  sent  him  to  death  for  high  treason.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine. 

King  Edward's  health  broke  down  under  a  life  of  reckless  plea¬ 
sure.  He  died  in  1483,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  ag>_,  leaving 
the  crown  to  his  son,  Edward  V.,  at  that  time  in  his  thirteenth 

*  *  Bichard  of  Gloucester  seeks  the  Crown. — Then  Bichard,  Duke  ol 
Gloucester,  uncle  to  the  boy-king,  was  made  pro- 
EDWABD  V.  tector  0f  the  realm ;  but  Gloucester  had  fixed  his 
1*83.  heart  upon  the  crown.  He  was  a  bold  daring  villain, 
without  fears  or  scruples,  and  meant  to  sweep  aside  all  who  stood 
Lb  his  way  to  the  throne. 
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First  ho  laid  hold  of  Earl  Rivers,  the  king’s  nnole ;  flung  him 
into  prison,  and  then  sent  him  to  the  blook.  His  next  move  was 
to  rid  himself  of  Hastings,  the  late  king’s  bosom  friend,  who  was 
gure  to  guard  the  rights  of  Edward’s  children. 

Execution  of  Hastings. — The  Oonncil  had  met  in  the  Tower  of 
London  to  fix  a  day  for  the  young  king  to  be  crowned.  Lord  Hast¬ 
ings  sat  among  the  nobles.  Suddenly  the  door  was  flung  open,  and 
in  walked  Richard  of  Gloucester,  with  a  dark  frown  upon  his  face. 
Drawing  near  to  the  council-board,  he  charged  Hastings  openly 
with  treason,  and  then  smote  the  table  with  his  fiat.  At  the  sign 
a  band  of  armed  men  came  rushing  into  the  room.  They  laid 
hands  at  once  on  Hastings,  dragged  him  from  the  chamber,  and 
struck  off  his  head  in  front  of  the  Tower-gates. 

Richard  becomes  King. — The  boy-king,  and  his  younger  bro¬ 
ther,  still  stood  in  Richard’s  path.  So  Buckingham,  Richard’s 
friend,  called  the  citizens  of  London  to  meet  him.  At  Guild¬ 
hall,  he  told  them  that  Edward  IV.  had  already  a  wife  when  he 
wedded  Elizabeth  Woodville ;  that  Prince  Edward,  her  son,  was 
not  the  true  heir;  and  that  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was 
nearest  to  the  throne.  .  Then  a  score  or  two  of  citizens,  hired 
expressly  for  the  job,  flung  their  caps  into  the  air,  and  cried  ‘  Long 
live  King  Richard !’ 

When  all  his  schemes  were  ripe,  a  nnmber  of  lords  and  com¬ 
moners,  who  had  pledged  themselves  to  help  him,  came  to  Riohard 
and  begged  him  to  take  the  crown. 

He  told  them  at  first  that  he  was  not  worthy ;  that  he  would 
guard  the  throne  for  his  nephe  w ;  and  a  deal  more  to  the  same 
purpose.  But  the  end  of  it  all  was,  that  he  mounted  the 
throne  of  England,  and  the  princes,  for  safo  keeping,  were 
lodged  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Murder  of  the  Princes. — Then  Richard  set  about  to  make  his 
throne  secure.  He  summoned  a  parliament ;  offered  _  Tfl 
to  give  up  the  unlawful  tax  called  ‘  Benevolence,’  ra- 

which  Edward  IV .  had  laid  upon  the  people  ;  granted 
pardons  on  every  side  ;  and  gave  back,  to  the  enemies  of  his  house, 
the  estates  that  had  been  taken  from  them. 

For  a  while  all  went  well ;  but  soon  the  news  was  spread  abroad 
that  the  young  princes  had  been  murdered.  Two  'hired  ruffians, 
stealing,  at  dead  of  night,  into  the  Tower  chamber,  had  smothered 
the  princes  as  they  slept,  and  buried  their  dead  bodies  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase.* 

The  news  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  land ;  and  both 

*  In  the  reign  of  Charles  n.  the  skeletons  of  two  children  were  found  buried 
under  one  of  tho  stone  stops  in  the  Tower,  and,  as  they  were  believed  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  two  princes,  they  were  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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Yorkists  and  Lancastrians  swore  to  avenge  the  deed.  They  agreed 
to  offer  the  crown  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  the  head  of  the 
Lancastrian  house,*  on  condition  that  he  should  marry  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  and  unite  for  ever  the  rival  Hoses. 

At  first  the  project  failed.  Buckingham,  Richard’s  former  friend, 
raised  his  standard  in  Wales,  and  sent  word  to  Richmond,  then  an 
exile  in  France,  to  land  with  his  forces  in  England.  But  a  storm 
scattered  Richmond’s  fleet,  and  the  flooded  Severn  cut  short 
1483.  a(jvance  0f  Buckingham,  who,  falling  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemy,  was  sent  to  the  block  without  trial. 

Battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  1485.— But  on  the  first  day  of  August 
1485  Richmond  set  sail  from  Harfleur,  and  landing  at  Milford 
Haven  with  three  thousand  men,  marched  northwards  through 
Wales.  His  forces  were  only  slender,  but  he  knew  he  could  rely 
on  Stanley  and  others  of  the  nobles  to  help  him. 

King  Richard,  with  his  army,  was  at  Nottingham  when  he 
heard  of  Richmond’s  landing,  and  he  marched  through  Leicester 
to  give  him  battle. 

The  two  armies  met  on  Bosworth  Field.  Part  of  the  king’s 
forces,  under  Stanley,  had  gone  over  to  Richmond’s  side;  and 
Northumberland  refused,  at  the  last  moment,  to  draw  sword 
against  the  invader. 

With  a  cry  of  ‘  Treason  1’  Richard  rushed  into  the  fight.  He 
smote  down  Sir  William  Brandon,  who  bore  the  Lancastrian  stan¬ 
dard,  and  flung  the  banner  into  the  dust.  Then,  carving  out  a 
way  for  himself,  he  came  face  to  face  with  Richmond;  but  a  dozen 
swords  wore  raised  against  him,  and  he  fell  bleeding  to  the  earth. 

With  Richard’s  death  the  battle  was  lost.  His  king’s  crown 
was  found,  when  the  fight  was  over,  lying  near  a  hawthorn-bush  ; 
and  amid  joyous  shouts  of  ‘  Long  live  King  Henry  !’  it  was  placed 
on  Richmond’s  brows.  And  thus  Richmond  became  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  under  the  title  of  Henry  VII.;  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  soon 
followed ;  and  the  Red  and  White  Roses  were  united  for  ever  in  peace. 

End  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. — Thus  ended  the  ‘Wars  of  the 
Roses,’  which  had  gone  on  for  thirty  years,  and  had  drained  Eng¬ 
land  of  her  noblest  blood.  The  mass  of  the  people  did  not  seem 

•  Edward  HI. 

j _ _ J 

John  of  Gaunt,  m.  Catharine 

D.  of  Lancaster.  I  Swynford.  Owen  Tudor,  m.  Catharine, 

widow  of 

John,  Earl  of  Somerset.  Henry  Y. 

John,  Duke  of  Somerset. 
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to  Buffer  much  at  the  time  ;  for  trade  was  carried  on,  and  the  work 
in  the  towns  went  forward,  while  the  barons  were  wasting  their 
power,  and  cutting  each  other’s  throats,  on  the  bloody  fields  of 
Wakefield  and  Towton. 

But  when  the  storm  of  battle  passed  away,  feudalism  went  with 
it.  The  ranks  of  the  nobles  were  wofully  thinned ;  their  power 
had  dwindled  to  a  shadow  of  its  former  greatness.  The  charters 
of  freedom,  which  their  bold  hearts  and  strong  arms  had  helped  to 
win  for  England,  could  henceforth  be  trampled  underfoot ;  and  the 
king,  standing  no  longer  in  awe  of  his  nobles,  could  make  laws 
and  levy  taxes  at  his  own  good-will  and  pleasure. 


CHIEF  EVENTS  OF  THE  LANCASTRIAN  AND  YORKIST 
PERIOD  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  TIME. 

Henry  IV.  (1399-1413). 

J®*®-  ?®nr7  Bokngbroke  becomes  king,  and  Richard  II.  is  dethroned. 

1401.  Owen  Qlendower,  the  Welsh  prince,  breaks  out  in  revolt. 

1403.  The  Percies  rebel ;  Hotspur  is  beaten  and  slain  at  Shrewsbury. 

1408.  A  rising  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  March  is  put  down,  and  the  elder  Peroy 
slain  at  Bramham  Moor. 

HENnY  V.  (1413-1422). 

Senr?  °°mos  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Henry  IV. 

1416.  HenryV.  lands  in  France,  takes  Harfleur,  and  gains  the  victory  of  Agin- 

JjJjJ.  The  conquest  of  Normandy  is  completed  by  tho  surrender  of  Rouen. 

1420.  The  ‘  Treaty  of  Troyes’  is  signed,  and  Henry  V.  acknowledged  as  future 
King  of  France. 

Henry  VL  (1422-1461). 

1422.  Henry  VI.  succeeds  to  the  throne  when  nine  months  old ;  Bedford  becomes 
Protector. 

1428.  The  English  forces,  under  Suffolk,  lay  siege  to  Orleans. 

1429.  Joan  of  Aro  raises  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  defeate  the  English  at  Jargeau 

and  Patay. 

1431.  Joan  of  Arc  is  burnt  at  tho  stake,  in  Rouen,  for  witchoraft. 

1449.  The  English  lose  Normandy. 

1450.  Suffolk  is  murdered ;  the  people  under  Jack  Cade  rise  In  revolt 

1453.  The  Hundred  Years'  War  closes ;  all  is  lost  but  Calais. 

1454.  Henry  VI.  loses  his  wits  ;  York  is  made  Protector. 

1456.  Beginning  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

There  were  12  battles :  York  won  9 ;  Lancaster  won  3 ; 

V-  St.  Albans  (1455).  Yorkists  win.  Somerset  is  slain;  Henry  VI. 
taken  prisoner. 

2.  Bloreheath  (1459).  Yorkists  win.  Lord  Audley  Is  slain;  Salis¬ 
bury  joins  York  and  Warwick. 

■*-  *•  Northampton  (1460).  Yorkists  win.  Henry  VI.  is  made  oaptive  • 
York  olairns  the  throne. 

A  Wakefield  (1460).  Lancastrians  win.  Duke  of  York  and  Duke  of 
Rutland  are  slain. 

«.  Mortimer’s  Cross  (1461).  Yorkists  win.  Edward,  Earl  of  March, 
moves  on  to  London. 

6.  8t.  Albans  (1461).  Lancastrians  win.  Henry  VL  regains  hli 
liberty ;  but  Edward  booomee  king. 
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T. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 


EDWARD  IV.  (1461-1488). 

Towton  (1461).  Yorkists  win.  Edward  IV.  is  firmly  seated  on  th* 
throne. 

Hedgely  Moor 


Hexham 


]  (1464). 


thrown  into  the  Tower. 

Barnet  (1471).  Yorkists  win.  Warwick,  the  King-maker,  is  slain. 
Tewkesbury  (1471).  Yorkist8  win.  1’rinoe  Henry  is  slain  ;  Mar- 
garet  taken  prisoner. 


Edward  V.  (1488). 

1483.  Edward  V.  suoeeeds  his  father,  Edward  IV. ;  Gloucester  is  made  Protector. 
1483.  Richard  EH.  accepts  the  crown ;  the  Princes  are  murdered  in  the  Tower. 

Richard  m.  (1483-1485). 

1453,  An  attempt  to  set  np  Richmond  fails;  Buckingham  is  beheaded. 

12.  Battle  of  Bosworth  (1485).  Lancastrians  win.  Richard  Is  slain  j 
Richmond  becomes  king. 


Language  and  Literature. 

The  literature  of  this  period— the  fifteenth  century— is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
fourteenth.  The  disastrous  wars  with  France,  the  revolts  of  the  people,  and  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  were  events  not  likely  to  promote  the  growth  of  literature. 

The  chief  poets— alt  second-rate— were  Lydgate,  Hawes,  and  James  I.  Of 
Scotland.  The  prose-writers  were  Sir  Thomas  Malory  (who  wove  together 
the  legends  of  Kina  Arthur),  FortfiSCUe,  Pecoek,  and  Caiton. 

This  was  the  period  of  ballad  literature,  which  gave  birth  to  Chevy  Chau  and 
the  original  Robtn  hood  ballads. 

Printing.  Until  this  period  books  had  been  written  in  manuscript ;  but  the 
art  of  printing,  discovered  in  Germany,  gave  a  great  spur  to  literature,  by  multi¬ 
plying  books  and  creating  a  reading  public. 

William  Carton,  in  1471,  set  up  his  printing-press  In  the  Almonry  at  West¬ 
minster  ;  and  from  that  time  till  his  death,  in  1491 ,  he  printed  upwards  of  sixty 
books,  including  his  own  Came  of  Chau,  and  translations  from  other  languages. 
The  poems  of  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Lydgate  were  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  the  English  language  became  gradually  fixed,  stable,  and  uniform. 
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THE  TUDOR  SOVEREIGNS. 


Kings. 

Henry  VII. 
Henry  VIII. 
Edward  VI. 
Mary  I. 
Elizabeth  . 


Relation  to  last  King. 

.  Fifth  in  descent  from  Edward  III. 
Son  . 

Son 

.  .  .  Sister  . 

.  .  .  Sister , 


Reign. 

1485-1509 

1509-1547 

1547-1553 

1553-1558 

1558-1003 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

HENRY  VII. 


Pretenders  to  the  Throne. — In  spite  of  his  prudent  marriage, 
Henry  was  not  at  onco  left  in  peaceable- possession  of  the  throne 
to  which  he  had  so  painfully  climbed.  A  pre¬ 
tender  is  one  who  lays  claim  to  a  crown  of  which  HENRY  VII. 
another  is  in  actual  possession.  Two  such  1485 

claimants  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  Henry’s  reign.  The  former 
of  these  was  a  youth  named  Lambert  Simnel,  the  son  of  a  baker, 
who  gave  himself  out  to  bo  the  nephew  of  Crookbackcd  Richard, 
and  Earl  of  Warwick.  A  considerable  following  attached  itself 
to  him,  and  in  Dublin  he  went  through  a  ceremony  of  coronation. 

Now  the  real  Earl  of  Warwick  was  in  captivity  in  the  Tower, 
a  poor  half-witted  lad  ;  but  though  the  king  produced  him,  he  did 
not  succeed  in  quelling  the  insurrection  without  a  battle,  which 
was  fought  at  Stoke.  Simnel  was  captured,  and  provided  for  iD 
the  royal  kitchen,  where  ho  was  set  usefully  to  employ  his  time  as 
a  turnspit,  in  tending  the  roast. 

A  more  dangerous  claimant  appeared  five  years  later,  in  1492, 
in  the  person  of  one  Perkin  Warbeck,  a  Fleming,  who 
declared  himself  to  bo  the  brother  of  Edward  V.— that  1492 
little  Duke  of  York  who  was  murdered  in  the  Tower. 

Being  a  young  man  of  pleasing  manners  and  address,  he  was 
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successful  in  persuading  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  who  was  aunt 
to  the  real  Duke  of  York,  that  he  was  in  fact  her  nephew.  The 
“White  Rose  of  England”  this  lady  styled  him,  and  James  IV. 
of  Scotland  invited  him  to  his  country,  gave  him  the  hand  of 
Lady  Katherine  Gordon  in  marriage,  and  supplied  him  with  men 
and  money  for  the  purpose  of  invading  England. 

It  was  seven  years  before  he  was  at  last  taken  prisoner.  Then 
he  was  put  in  the  pillory  to  be  mocked  by  the  populace,  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower,  and,  finally,  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

Though  Henry  was  not  of  a  bloodthirsty  disposition,  these  and 
other  disturbances,  which  had  given  him  great  anxiety,  had  not 
made  his  disposition  more  mild.  The  imbecilo  young  Earl  of 
Warwick  was  a  thorn  in  his  side,  so  long  as  his  existence  con¬ 
tinued  to  throw  doubt  on  the  king’s  title,  and  he  caused  him  at 
last  to  be  executed. 

Prince  Arthur. — The  Prince  of  Wales  was  dearly  beloved,  both 
by  his  father  and  the  people,  for  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
amiable  princes  of  the  day.  It  was  partly  to  clear  the  way  to  his 
union  with  Katherine  of  Arragon  that  Henry  had  compassed  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  but  no  sooner  had  their  marriage 
been  solemnised  than,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  country,  the  bride¬ 
groom  died. 

His  death  was  followed  by  that  of  Elizabeth,  the  queen  ;  and 
thenceforth  the  main  interest  of  Henry’s  life  was  centred  in  his 

money-hags. 

The  King’s  Avarice.— Strange  stories  have  come  down  to  us 
of  the  means  by  which  he  successfully  sought  to  replenish  them. 
Especially  he  imposed  heavy  fines  upon  the  nobles  who  exceeded 
the  limits  he  set  upon  their  military  establishments.  It  is  told 
that  upon  one  occasion,  when  ho  was  paying  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  his  host,  to  do  honour  to  his  royal  guest,  had  ordered  his 
feudal  retainers  to  be  drawn  up  for  the  king's  reception.  “  By  my 
faith,  my  lord,”  exclaimed  the  king,  “  I  must  not  endure  to  have 
my  laws  broken  in  my  sight :  my  attorney -general  must  speak 
with  you.”  A  fine  of  £10,000  was  the  result. 

The  principal  instruments  for  extortion  were  Empon,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Dudley,  a  great  lawyer. 

Decay  of  the  Nobles’  Power. —Besides  the  enrichment  of  the 
monarch,  this  policy  had  the  further  effect  of  reducing  the  power 
of  the  nobles,  and,  in  the  same  proportion,  of  increasing  that  of 
the  sovereign. 

Henry  VII.’s  Chapel. — Henry  sent  for  sculptors  and  painters 
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from  Italy,  to  teach  the  English  painting  and  sculpture  by  show- 
in-  them  good  models.  His  own  monument  was  made  by  one  of 
these,  named  Torregiano.  It  is  in  the  beautiful  chapel  bui  t  y 
Henry  in  Westminster  Abbey,  still  called  after  Ins  name,  which 
is  a  rich  example  of  that  kind  of  Gothic  architecture  which  is 
called  Tudor,  from  having  grown  up  during  the  time  when  the 

Tudors  were  kings  of  England. 

In  this  chapel  the  king  was  buried,  and  here  by  his  will  he 
decreed  that  three  Masses  should  be  said  for  his  soul  “  daily,  so 
Ion-  as  the  world  should  last.”  But  for  more  than  300  years  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  has  not  been  offered  there :  you  are  soon  to  learn 

The  New  Learning.— During  the  latter  part  of  Henry’s  reign 
there  was  peace  ;  and  as  men’s  minds  were  released  from  the 
strain  of  quarrelling  and  fighting,  they  turned  to  learning  and 
the  sciences.  English  gentlemen  began  to  be  ashamed  of  being 
behind  those  of  other  nations  in  these  matters  ;  and  the  study  of 
the  Greek  language,  which  is  the  key  to  a  great  literature,  began 
to  receive  attention. 

Among  the  wise  and  clever  men  of  his  day  Sir  Thomas  More, 
now  called  by  Catholics  Blessed  Thomas  More,  was  eminent.  He 
wrote  many  famous  books,  and  Erasmus,  a  Dutch  scholar  of  great 
learnin-  was  his  guest.  We  are  to  hear  more  of  him  in  the 
next  reign.  Dr.  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  Thomas 
Linacre,  a  physician,  were  also  renowned  masters  of  this  tongue 
Dr.  Linacre,  on  his  return  from  Italy,  taught  at  Oxford,  and 
Prince  Arthur,  the  heir-apparent  of  the  crown,  was  among  Ins 

rU1The  Discovery  of  America.— Besides  learning  Latin  and  Greek 
there  were  many  things  for  the  English  gentlemen  to  think  about. 
Larger  ships  were  built,  and  daring  men  began  to  make 
longer  voyages.  Christopher  Columbus  applied  to  Henry  1492 
for 'ships  and  men,  with  which  to  search  for  the  unknown 
land  which  he  believed  to  lie  beyond  the  ocean.  Henry  was  too 
close-handed  to  give  him  money  ;  and  when  Columbus  afterwards 
sailed  from  Spain  and  discovered  America,  he  must  have  been  soiry 
that  his  avarice  had  deprived  him  of  a  share  in  this  great  deed. 

He  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  an  Italian  named  Sebastian 
Cabot,  and  this  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland 
and  Florida.  Potatoes  and  turkeys  were  among  the  strange  plants 
and  birds  brought  thence  to  England. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

HENRY  VIII.— THE  REFORMATION. 


Henry’s  Marriage. — Amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people  the 
popular  Prince  Henry,  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  late  king, 

HENRY  VIII  at  a”e  e^teen>  mounted  the  throne.  The 
Ij-gg  '  same  year  he  married  the  Princess  Katherine  of 
Arragon,  the  widow  of  his  brother  Arthur. 
Many  important  tilings  came  of  this  marriage,  for  which,  since 
the  Church  forbids,  as  a  rule,  the  marriage  of  people  related  in 
this  way,  a  dispensation  had  been  obtained  from  the  Pope.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Castile  and  Isabel  of  Arragon, 
and  was  brought  up  in  the  enchanting  palace  of  the  Alhambra. 

For  many  years  Henry  and  his  wife  lived  happily  together  but 
for  one  thing — that,  though  several  sons  were  born  to  them,  none 
lived  to  grow  up.  Consequently  Henry’s  heir  was  his  daughter 
Mary ;  and  in  those  warlike  days  no  woman  had  ever  as  yet  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  England.  This  want  of  an  heir  was  a  grief  to 
both  king  and  queen. 

Henry’s  French  Campaign. — In  those  days  a  king  was  not 
thought  much  of  if  he  had  not  been  to  war  with  another  king, 
and  the  early  years  of  this  reign  saw  a  campaign  in  France. 

1513  It  was  so  little  remarkable,  however,  that  it  would  hardly 
be  remembered  but  for  one  battle,  in  which  the  French 
were  in  such  haste  to  quit  the  field  that  it  is  called  by  historians 
the  Battle  of  the  Spurs. 

A  more  serious  affair  was  an  invasion  which  the  Scots  king 


took  this  opportunity  to  make ;  but  he  was  defeated  with  much 
slaughter  at  Flodden  Field,  and  the  rest  of  Henry’s  lifetime  was 
occupied  chiefly  with  domestic  matters  of  a  serious  kind. 

Cardinal  Wolsey. — The  son  of  a  butcher  at  Ipswich,  Thomas 
Wolsey  showed  such  signs  of  unusual  talents  that  he  was  sent  to 
Oxford.  There  he  highly  distinguished  himself  in  the  schools. 
He  was  ordained,  and  admitted  to  the  household  of  Bishop  Fox 
of  Winchester,  where  the  king  saw  him  and  marked  him  as  a 
capable  man. 

First  he  made  him  his  almoner ;  then  a  bishop  ,  finally,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York  and  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  the  Pope  raised  him 
to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  He  had  many  houses  and  lands,  and 
never  went  out  without  a  grand  train  of  servants,  all  arrayed  in 
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scarlet,  carrying  crosses  and  banners  and  great  silver  pillars. 
Not  that  he  was  quite  given  over  to  pomp,  for  he  built  the  college 
of  Christ  Church  at  Oxford,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
gave  encouragement  to  men  of  letters. 

Hampton  Court  Palace  was  built  by  him  for  himself,  and 
there  he  entertained  the  king.  “Why,  this  is  almost  a  royal 
palace  !”  said  the  king,  and  there  was  a  dangerous  look  in  his 
eye.  “  It  is,  then,  worthy  of  its  royal  owner,”  replied  the 
chancellor ;  and  the  palace  became  the  king’s.  This  showed  that 
Wolsey  was  as  quick-witted  and  politic  as  he  was  magnificent 
in  his  tastes,  for  he  saw  that  the  king  was  rather  jealous  of  his 
wealth. 

Anne  Boleyn. — Among  the  ladies  who  attended  the  queen  was 
a  beautiful  girl  called  Lady  Anne  Boleyn,  with  whom  the  king 
fell  in  love,  and  whom  he  presently  desired  to  marry. 

Accordingly  he  professed  to  doubt  the  lawfulness  of  his  marriage 
to  Queen  Katherine,  with  whom  he  had  lived  twenty  years,  and 
sought  to  persuade  the  Pope  to  declare  that  this  marriage  was 
null  and  void,  so  that  he  might  be  united  to  the  Lady  Anne. 

He  appealed  to  the  cardinal  to  help  him,  but  the  Holy  Father 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  take  the  necessary  steps.  To  satisfy 
Henry,  he  sent  a  legate,  Cardinal  Campeggio,  to  hear  what  could 
be  said.  But  the  result  was  to  leave  matters  just  where  they  were  ; 
and  Wolsey,  who  had  been  appointed  to  hear  the  cause  with  Cam¬ 
peggio, fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  banished  to  Yorkshire,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  affairs  of  his  see. 

The  End  of  Wolsey.— The  king  was  not  satisfied  with  dis¬ 
gracing  him.  He  sent  for  him  to  London,  that  ho  might  be  tried 
for  his  life ;  and  the  cardinal  set  out  at  once  in  obedience  to  his 
master,  whom  he  still  loved.  But  grief  and  anxiety  had  broken 
his  powerful  spirit  and  his  bodily  health. 

When  he  got  to  Leicester  he  went  to  the  monastery,  and  at  the 
gate  said  to  the  abbot,  “  Father  Abbot,  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones 
among  you.”  And  there,  having  received  the  las£  sacraments,  he 
breathed  his  last  in  great  penitence.  “  If  I  had  served  my  Cod,” 
he  sighed,  “as  faithfully  as  I  have  served  my  king,  He  would  not 
have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs.” 

Cranmer. — In  Thomas  Cranmer,  whom  he  made  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  headstrong  king  found  the  instrument  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  ends. 

This  ecclesiastic  was  a  person  of  such  singularly  elastic  con¬ 
science  that  it  seemed  to  him  right  to  do  what  most  people  would 
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esteem  dishonourable.  For  instance,  before  he  took  the  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  Pope,  he  took  four  persons  apart  and  explained 
to  them  that  ho  did  not  mean  to  bind  himself  altogether  by  it ; 
and,  as  we  are  presently  to  see,  he  took  full  advantage  of  this 
loophole. 

He  had  especially  recommended  himself  to  the  king  by  the 
suggestion  that  the  question  of  the  divorce  should  bo  submitted  to 
all  the  European  universities.  In  the  end  he  took  it  upon  him¬ 
self,  as  primate,  to  pronounce  the  marriage  invalid  ;  and  his 
master  was  thus  able  openly  to  proclaim  his  marriage  with  Anno 
Boleyn.  His  true  queen,  the  unfortunate  Katherine,  was  sent 
away  to  Ampthill,  and  died  three  years  afterwards. 

The  Schism. — The  king  had  been  well  educated,  and  especially 
in  theology.  The  religious  disturbances  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  were  the  occasion  of  a  display  of  this. 

An  Augustinian  monk,  named  Martin  Luther,  beginning  with 
denying  the  power  of  the  Church  to  grant  indulgences,  had  gone 
on  to  teach  false  doctrine  about  other  articles  of  the  faith ;  and 
Henry  wrote  a  book  to  refute  his  heresies.  It  was  so  ably  done 
that  the  Pope  had  granted  him  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
to  which  title  the  sovereigns  of  England  have  clung  ever  since. 
The  refusal  of  the  Pope  to  annul  the  marriage  made  Henry  so 
bitterly  angry  that  he  rebelled  against  the  \  icar  of  Christ,  and 
in  1535  assumed  the  title,  “Supreme  Head  of  the  Church*  in 
England. 

Sad  to  say,  the  bishops,  instead  of  standing  firm  against  this 
usurpation,  gave  in  after  feeble  protests ;  all  but  one  the 
venerable  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Cardinal  Fisher.  “  The  Tope  may 
send  him  a  hat,”  exclaimed  King  Henry,  when  he  was  informed  of 
Fisher’s  promotion  to  the  cardinalate,  “but  I  will  see  he  has  no 
head  to  put  it  on  ;  ’’  and  this  grim  jest  was  carried  out :  Cardinal 
Fisher  sealed  his  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See  with  his  blood. 

Sir  Thomas  More.— Another  martyr  was  the  Blessed  Thomas 
More.  He  was  the  son  of  a  judge,  and  was  brought  up  in  the 
household  of  Cardinal  Morton.  The  cardinal  was  very  fond  of 
the  graceful,  accomplished  child.  While  a  boy,  he  was  fond  of 
acting  plays ;  and  his  quickness  and  readiness  were  so  remarkable 
that  the  cardinal  would  say,  “  Whoever  lives  to  see  it,  will  find 
this  child  a  marvellous  man.” 

More  listened  in  modest  silence  to  what  he  heard,  behaving 
himself  with  reverenco  and  docility,  and  treasuring  up  all  he 
learned.  At  eighteen  he  was  scut  to  Oxford,  and  there  studied 
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with  great  ardour.  He  wished  to  be  a  Franciscan,  but  his  father’s 
desire  was  that  he  should  be  a  lawyer. 

Accordingly  he  left  Oxford  and  his  dear  tutor  Grocyn,  and 
entered  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  All  the  time  he  studied  law  ho  fasted 
rigorously,  wore  a  hair-shirt,  and  slept  on  a  hard  bench.  Ho  used 
to  go  often  to  hear  his  confessor,  Dean  Colet  of  St.  Paul’s,  preach, 
and  to  the  Charterhouse  to  see  the  Carthusians,  whom  he  loved 
sincerely. 

Soon  he  began  to  give  lectures,  and  made  great  strides  in  his 
profession.  At  Chelsea  he  brought  up  a  large  family,  several  of 
whom  were  daughters,  and  for  these  he  had  a  tutor,  who  taught  the 
Latin  and  Greek  and  all  the  learning  of  the  age.  Sir  Thomas  used 
to  study  with  his  children  and  talk  with  them  about  books.  The 
king  also  often  visited  him,  and  would  walk  about  conversing 
with  him,  with  his  arm  resting  on  More’s  shoulder. 

When  More  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  one  day 
Cardinal  Wolsey  entered,  with  all  his  pomp  of  scarlet  and  silver, 
and  demanded  the  assent  of  the  members  to  a  large  grant  of  money 
for  the  king.  The  members  kept  silence.  The  cardinal  was  angry, 
and  asked  the  Speaker  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  behaviour. 
Sir  Thomas  very  politely  said  that  he  was  sorry  they  were  so  rude, 
but  he  thought  they  must  be  quite  amazed  at  the  appearance  of 
such  an  extraordinary  personage  ;  for  the  cardinal  had  no  right  to 
enter.  This  equivocal  answer  vexed  the  cardinal  so  much  that  he 
said  hastily,  “Would  to  God  you  had  been  at  Rome,  Mr.  More, 
when  I  made  you  Speaker  1  ”  “  Your  Grace  not  offended,  so  would 
I  too,”  was  the  adroit  answer  ;  “for  then  I  should  have  seen  an 
ancient  and  famous  city,  which  I  have  long  desired  to  see.” 

When  the  king  tried  to  induce  him  by  flattery  to  approve  of  his 
policy  with  regard  to  the  Pope  and  ecclesiastical  matters  generally, 
Sir  Thomas  stayed  away  from  court ;  and  when  the  king,  in  a 
fury,  ordered  him  to  prison,  ho  went  with  a  light  heart  and  a 
good  conscience. 

There  he  was  treated  very  ill,  so  that,  but  for  t'he  devotion  of 
his  daughter,  Margaret  Roper,  he  would  actually  have  died  of 
famine.  As  it  was,  he  lived  long  enough  to  be  executed. 

On  the  scaffold  he  declared  that  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  by 
which  the  king  demanded  that  bishops  and  nobles  should 
acknowledge  him  head  of  the  Church,  was  contrary  to  the  1534 
law  of  God.  To  the  lords  who  informed  him  that  by  the 
king’s  grace  he  was  to  be  beheaded,  not  hanged,  “May  God,”  he 
said  with  a  smile,  “preserve  my  friends  from  all  such  favours,” 
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The  executioner  wept,  and  prayed  his  forgiveness.  Blessed  Thomas 
More  responded  with  a  smilo :  “You  will  this  day  do  me  the 
greatest  service,  hut  I  am  afraid  that,  as  my  neck  is  short,  you 
will  gain  little  credit  by  me.” 

Kneeling  down,  he  declared  that  he  died  a  good  Catholic  and 
1  faithful  subject.  The  executioner  struck  off  his  head,  and  it 
was  exposed  on  a  spike  over  London  Bridge.  His  loving  daughter, 
Margaret  Roper,  came  by  night  in  a  boat  and  carried  it  off  in  her 
arms.  By  her  desiro,  it  was  at  last  buried  with  her  in  the  family 
grave  at  Canterbury. 

The  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries. — The  next  step  the  king 
took  was  to  lay  hands  upon  the  religious  houses  of  men  and  women, 
on  the  ground  that  their  owners  were  useless  or  worse,  and  to 
appropriate  their  lands  and  revenues  to  himself  and  those  of  his 
nobles  who  enjoyed  his  favour. 

This  caused  immense  pain  and  distress  to  all  good  Catholics, 
and  much  distress  among  the  poorer  classes ;  for  they  had  found 
in  the  monks  the  most  lenient  of  landlords,  and  in  times  of  dis¬ 
tress  and  difficulty  had  been  able  to  depend  upon  the  monasteries 
for  timely  aid.  Six  bishoprics  were  endowed  out  of  the  spoils, 
but  far  the  greater  part  was  diverted  to  secular  uses  of  a  frivolous 
kind.  The  king’s  instrument  in  these  affairs  is  infamous  in  history 
under  the  name  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 

The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. — A  rising  took  place  in  the  north 
of  England  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  the  restoration  of  the 
monasteries ;  but  it  was  suppressed,  and  those  who  took 
1536  part  in  it  were  ruthlessly  punished,  a  great  number  being 
put  to  death.  From  the  banner  representing  the  five 
wounds  of  our  Lord,  under  which  theso  poor  people  marched,  the 
rising  is  known  as  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 

Henry's  other  Marriages.— It  was  not  long  before  Anne  Boleyn 
fell  into  disgrace.  She  had  given  birth  to  a  daughter,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  afterwards  queen,  but  to  no  son  ;  and  moreover  the  king 
conceived  suspicions  of  her  conduct  which  enraged  him.  He  caused 
her  to  be  divorced,  and  then  beheaded,  and  immediately  married  a 
lady  named  Jane  Seymour.  She  was  the  mother  of  Edward  VI., 
who  succeeded  Henry ;  and  when  he  was  born,  she  died. 

The  fourth  wife  was  Anne  of  Cleves.  The  king  rejected  her 
after  a  few  weeks  ;  she  was  plain  and  foolish,  whereas  ho  had  been 
led  to  suppose  that  she  was  wise  and  beautiful. 

This  was  the  ruin  of  Cromwell,  who  had  procured  the  match. 
He  was  beheaded. 
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A  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Lady  Katherine  Howard, 
was  the  next  spouse  of  this  cruel  king,  and  her  fate  resembled 
Anne’s.  Accused  of  infidelity  to  her  royal  husband,  she  was  con¬ 
demned  and  executed. 

Henry’s  last  wife,  Katherine  Parr,  a  widow,  contrived  to 
humour  her  husband ;  and  though  more  than  once  in  danger 
from  his  ferocious  temper,  in  the  end  survived  him. 

The  Whip  with  Six  Strings. — All  this  time  Henry  was  very 
busy  with  Church  matters.  It  was  his  desire  to  make  all  English¬ 
men  deny  the  power  of  the  Pope,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  the  other  articles  of  Catholic  faith.  The  Whip  1539 
with  Six  Strings  was  the  name  by  which  the  Statute  of  Six 
Articles,  directed  to  this  end,  was  popularly  known  ;  and  just  as 
he  had  executed  More  and  Fisher  for  refusing  to  admit  his  spiritual 
supremacy,  so  a  multitude  of  unfortunate  heretics  were  burned 
under  this  Act  for  denying  other  doctrines  of  the  Church,  such 
as  tho  presence  of  our  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  This  was 
unreasonable  as  well  as  cruel ;  for  if  it  be  lawful  to  reject  the 
authority  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  it  may  be  pleaded  that  it  is  lawful 
also  to  deny  any  other  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Cardinal  Pole. — Among  the  most  faithful  sons  of  the  Holy  See 
was  Reginald,  Cardinal  Pole,  son  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury. 
The  cardinal  went  actively  to  work  upon  the  Continent  to  persuade 
the  Catholic  powers  to  constrain  Henry  to  submit  to  the  Pope. 

The  king’s  fury  wreaked  itself  upon  those  of  Pole’s  relations 
who  were  within  his  reach.  They  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  his 
mother,  the  aged  Countess  of  Salisbury,  when  she  refused  to 
remonstrate  with  her  son,  was  put  to  death  under  revolting 
circumstances. 

The  last  evil  deed  of  King  Henry  VIII.  was  to  put  tho  old 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  brave  son,  Lord  Surrey,  in  prison.  The 
old  duke  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  ministers  in  the  kingdom ; 
and  Lord  Surrey  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  letters.  He  was 
beheaded  in  the  following  year. 

Death  of  Henry. — Henry  died  in  great  misery,  sfimetimes  raving 
out  in  wild  despair,  and  sometimes  sullen  and  stupefied.  In  his 
last  agony  he  looked  towards  the  door,  and  cried  in  tones  of  terror, 
‘‘Monks!  monks!” 

His  body  was  carried  to  "Windsor  to  be  buried  ;  and  on  the  way 
it  rested  for  one  night  in  the  ruined  abbey-church  of  Sion,  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  desecrated.  The  leaden  coffin  burst  with  the 
weight  of  the  corpse,  which  was  greatly  swollen  by  his  disease,  and 
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the  blood  gushed  out  upon  the  pavement.  While  the  plumber 
was  soldering  up  the  coffin,  there  appeared  a  dog  suddenly 
1547  under  his  feet  licking  up  the  blood ;  and  men  then  re¬ 
membered  Friar  Peyto’s  prophecy,  who,  when  Henry  had 
hunted  away  the  Franciscan  friars,  had  compared  him  to  Achab, 
and  had  declared  that  the  dogs  should  lick  up  his  blood. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

EDWARD  VI.— MARY  I. 


EDWARD  VI. 
1547 


As  soon  as  Henry  was  dead,  his  little  son  Edward  was  proclaimed 
king.  As  he  was  only  nine  years  old,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  his 
uncle,  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Protector.  It 
is  from  him  that  Somerset  House,  in  the  Strand, 
has  its  name,  for  on  that  spot  he  built  himself  a 
palace  with  materials  taken  from  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

Progress  of  Protestantism. — Lord  Somerset  and  the  other 
lords  of  the  Council  were  determined  to  root  out  the  Old  Religion, 
and  to  establish  Protestantism  in  its  place.  To  this  end  they 
published  a  book  called  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  commanded  that  on  a  certain  day  all  the  priests 
should  leave  off  saying  Mass,  and  thenceforth  should  read  prayers 
out  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  instead.  Also  there  were  to  be 
no  altars,  pictures,  or  statues  in  the  churches,  and  the  people  were 
not  to  say  the  rosary,  or  practise  other  devotions  which  they  had 
learned  from  their  fathers. 


This  tyrannical  usage  roused  people  to  insurrection  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  indeed  on  every  side  ;  but,  for  want 
of  organisation,  the  risings  were  easily  suppressed. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  the  fervent  zeal  of  the 
Council  for  the  tenets  of  Protestantism  was  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  all  been  enriched  from  the  spoils  of  the 
monasteries,  and  reasonably  supposed  that  return  to  the  obedience 
of  the  faith  would  imply  restitution  of  this  property. 

The  Fall  of  Somerset. — But  bad  as  Somerset’s  colleagues  were, 
they  shrank  from  his  rapacity  and  sacrilege  ;  and  when  at  last  he 
went  so  far  as  to  sacrifice  his  own  brother,  Lord  -Seymour  of 
Sudeley,  who  had  married  Katherine  Parr  after  the  late  king’s 
death,  his  colleagues  grew  altogether  weary  of  him. 

Somerset  was  charged  with  a  number  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
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demeanours,  and  imprisoned  in  tlie  Tower.  There  finally  he  was 
beheaded,  while  his  place  was  taken  by  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
upon  whom  the  king  bestowed  the  title  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Bonner,  Bishop  of  London. — The  new  Protector  favoured  the 
same  policy  as  his  predecessor  in  the  matter  of  religion.  Among 
the  first  sufferers  for  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  religion  was  Bonner, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for 
refusing  to  preach  that  the  civil  magistrate  had  power  to  regulate 
divine  worship.  “My  lords,”  he  said,  “I  have  three  things:  a 
few  goods,  a  poor  carcase,  and  a  soul.  The  two  first  are  at  your 
disposal,  but  the  last  is  my  own.” 

Gardiner,  Heath,  and  Day  were  other  bishops  who  stood  firm 
against  the  innovations,  and  were  deprived  in  consequence. 

Lady  Jane  Gray.— The  Duke  of  Northumberland’s  son.  Lord 
Guildford  Dudley,  was  married  to  Lady  Jane  Gray,  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Henry  YII.’s  youngest  daughter,  Mary.  The  young 
king,  though  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  in  ‘ailing  health. 
Northumberland  induced  him,  therefore,  to  provide  by  will  that 
the  crown  should  go  to  Lady  Jane  Gray ;  and  this  the  king  was 
willing  to  do,  for  Lady  Jane,  like  himself,  had  been  brought  up 
a  Protestant,  whereas  the  natural  heir,  his  sister  Mary,  was  a 
Catholic. 

Shortly  after  making  this  will  the  young  king  died;  and 
though  the  course  of  his  reign  was  ill-guided,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  personally  ho  had  so  heavy  a  responsibility  for  1553 
the  course  of  events  as  his  Council  took  pains  to  suggest. 

“Queen  Jane.” — On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  heralds 
proclaimed  Jane  queen  through  the  streets  of  London;  but  no 
voice  was  raised  to  welcome  her  as  she  made  her  state  entry. 

The  Princess  Mary  at  once  asserted  herself.  She  rode  in 
haste  to  Framlingham  Castle  in  Suffolk,  and  from  its  tower  dis¬ 
played  the  royal  standard.  In  a  week  she  was  at  the  head  of 
30,000  men. 

The  Council,  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  Northumberland,  who 
alone  was  strongly  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane,  despatched  him  with  an 
army  against  Mary’s  forces.  But  his  troops  melted  away  ;  and  in 
the  market-place  of  Cambridge,  having  learnt  that  his  faithless 
colleagues,  in  his  absence,  had  declared  for  Mary,  lie  was  fain  to 
throw  up  his  cap  and  cheer  her  name  with  the  rest.  But  this  did 
not  save  him  from  being  at  once  committed  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  was  executed  for  high  treason.  With  his  last  breath  he  con¬ 
fessed  that  at  heart  he  had  always  been  a  Catholic. 
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MARY  I. 

1553 


Mary  was  thirty-seven  when  she  came  to  the  throne ;  in 
person  slender  and  fair,  with  bright  dark  eyes ;  an  earnest  Catholic, 
and  of  a  generous  disposition. 

London  greeted  her  with  enthusiasm,  and  her  first 
act  was  to  release  from  the  Tower  those  who  during  the 
reigns  of  Edward  and  Henry  had  been  confined  there  for  conscience’ 
sake,  Bishop  Gardiner  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  among  the  rest. 

Restoration  of  Catholicism. — With  his  aid  and  that  of  other 
Catholic  prelates,  whom  she  reinstated  in  their  sees,  she  set  about 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  faith.  This  was  no  difficult  matter 
up  to  a  certain  point,  for  when  once  the  Act  of  Uniformity  ceased 
to  be  enforced,  both  priests  and  people  returned  with  joy  to  the 
worship  of  their  fathers. 

The  Queen’s  Marriage. — It  was  now  desirable  that  the  queen 
should  marry,  so  that  a  Catholic  heir  might  bo  born.  For  although 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  at  this  time  declared  herself  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms  a  Catholic,  there  was  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  her  professions. 

Mary  chose  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain,  from  among  the  suitors 
for  her  hand ;  but,  anxious  as  the  people  were  for  a  marriage,  the 
suggested  Spanish  match  was  received  with  disfavour.  Indeed 
risings  took  place  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  for  men  thought 
that  England  would  become  a  mere  province  of  Spain  ;  and  though 
these  were  suppressed  without  much  difficulty,  it  was  judged 
necessary  by  Mary’s  counsellors  that  Lady  Jane  Gray,  who  with 
her  husband  'was  still  in  the  Tower,  should  be  executed  ;  for  one 
of  the  risings  was  headed  by  her  father,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
had  for  its  object  to  place  her  on  the  throne. 

On  July  25th  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  and  this  event  was 
followed  by  the  realisation  of  Mary’s  most  earnest  desire,  the 
reconciliation  of  England  to  the  Holy  See. 

The  Reconciliation  of  the  Nation. — Cardinal  Pole  was  the 
Papal  legate  to  whom  this  important  business  was  corn- 
1554  mitted.  By  him,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew,  the  Queen 
and  Parliament  were  formally  absolved  from  the  guilt  of 
schism,  and  so  England  became  again  a  Catholic  nation. 

Mary’s  Honesty. — Though  the  Pope  had  remitted  the  duty  of 
restoring  to  their  lawful  owners  the  Church  lands  which  were  held 
by  the  nobles  and  the  Crown,  Mary  set  a  worthy  example  of 
voluntary  restitution.  “  I  value  my  peace  of  conscience,”  she  said, 
“  more  than  ten  such  crowns  as  that  of  England  ;  ”  and  in  spite  of 
the  difficulties  in  which  by  this  course  she  was  involved,  she 
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deprived  herself  of  every  penny  which  had  come  from  this  for¬ 
bidden  source. 

The  Queens  Troubles. — Nevertheless  things  went  ill.  The 
license  of  years  was  not  to  be  suppressed  in  a  day  ;  and  though  the 
bulk  of  the  people  were  Catholic  at  heart,  many  were  depraved  both 
in  faith  and  morals. 

Enraged  at  the  steps  of  the  Government,  malcontents  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  throw  discredit  on  the  queen  and  king.  The 
most  shocking  lies  were  set  afloat.  She  had  sold  the  country  to 
Spain  (they  said) ;  had  sent  all  the  gold  and  silver  to  Spain,  and 
had  leagued  to  admit  12,000  foreigners  to  bum  and  destroy  the 
country  three  or  four  times  a  year,  “till  Englishmen  should  be 
content  to  obey  these  detestable  doings.”  In  Aldersgate  a  young 
girl  was  hid  in  a  wall,  and  through  a  crevice  declared  the  Mass  to 
be  idolatry ;  and  credulous  people  thought  it  was  an  angel  who 
spoke.  Scoffers  sang  shameful  songs  about  the  queen  in  the  ale¬ 
houses,  and  performed  mocking  imitations  of  the  Divine  Mysteries. 

Severe  Treatment  of  Heretics. — Alarmed  by  the  dangerous 
spirit  which  was  abroad  among  the  people,  the  advisers  of  Mary 
persuaded  her  to  let  the  ancient  laws  against  heresy  take  their 
course,  and  a  number  of  people  were  burnt  at  the  stake  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

Many  of  the  bishops  set  their  faces  against  this  violent  policy, 
especially  Cardinal  Pole  ;  and  we  now  know  that  they  were  right. 
15ut  in  those  days,  we  must  remember,  it  had  not  become  so  clear 
as  it  is  to  us  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  convince  people  that  they 
are  mistaken.  It  is  probable  that  not  fewer  than  200  people  suffered 
for  their  opinions,  and  among  these  was  Archbishop  Cranmer. 

He  went  to  the  stake  with  two  confessions  in  his  hand :  one 
declaring  himself  a  Catholic,  the  other  confessing  himself 
a  Protestant.  Finding  that  there  was  no  hope  of  a  reprieve  1556 
— for  he  had  offended  too  deeply — he  read  the  latter  ;  and 
so,  in  flames  and  smoke,  disappeared  the  least  reverend  figure  of  a 
corrupt  generation.  , 

Pole  succeeded  him.  He  was  the  last  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

Death  of  Mary.— The  queen’s  last  days  were  troubled  by  the 
loss  of  Calais,  the  last  of  her  dominions  in  France  (the  word,  she 
declared,  would  be  found  written  on  her  heart),  and  by  anxiety  for 
the  future  of  her  kingdom. 

Her  marriage  was  unfruitful,  and  her  3ister  Elizabeth  was  the 
next  in  succession.  She  required  from  her  a  promise  of  adherence 
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to  the  Catholic  faith,  which  Elizabeth  emphatically  gave  ;  she 
prayed  that  “the  earth  might  open  and  swallow  her  up  if 
1558  she  were  not  a  true  Roman  Catholic.”  Then  Mary  named 
her  her  successor,  and  upon  the  9  th  of  November,  at  the  close 
of  Mass  celebrated  in  her  presence,  yielded  up  her  weary  spirit. 

A  few  hours  afterwards  Cardinal  Pole  also  died. 

Her  Character. — Mary  was  learned  and  extremely  pious.  She 
was  kind  and  charitable  to  the  poor,  courageous  in  counsel,  and 
inflexible  in  action.  Among  those  who  played  a  principal  part  in 
the  history  of  these  troubled  times,  she  is  one  of  the  few  to  whom 
historians  unito  in  attributing  absolute  sincerity  and  simplicity 
of  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

ELIZABETH  (1558-1603). 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  without  opposition. 
Personally  she  was  extremely  popular,  clever,  and  handsome  ;  and 
while  Catholics  trusted  that  her  religious  professions  were  sincere, 
the  Protestant  party  remembered  that  she  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  new  religion,  and  believed  that  at  heart  she  still  favoured  it. 
Nor  were  they  deceived. 

Religious  Changes. — Though  the  queen  was  crowned  according 
to  the  Catholic  rite,  and  took  the  oath  to  preserve  the  Catholic 
religion,  she  was  no  sooner  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  than  she 
proclaimed  herself  head  of  the  Church  (Act  of  Supremacy),  and 
ordered  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  newly  revised,  to  be  used 
throughout  her  dominions  (Act  of  Uniformity). 

The  bishops,  with  one  exception,  Kitchiu  of  Llandaff,  refused 
to  submit,  and  were  accordingly  deprived  and  imprisoned.  The 
queen  appointed  Matthew  Parker  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; 
and,  though  he  was  never  properly  consecrated,  he  set  to  work  and 
filled  the  other  secs  with  bishops  of  his  own  making — that  is  to 
say,  not  real  bishops  at  all — who  admitted  the  queen’s  supremacy, 
and  enforced  in  their  dioceses  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book.  This 
was  the  origin  of  what  is  now  called  the  Church  of  England. 

At  the  same  time  Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Elizabeth’s  Suitors. — The  queen  was  vain  of  her  beauty,  and 
liked  to  be  told  that  she  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
world.  The  people  wanted  her  very  much  to  marry  ;  and  one 
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prince  after  another  offered  himself.  First  came  Philip,  King  of 
Spain,  who  thought  he  could  make  England  Catholic  again  ;  but 
Elizabeth  would  not  have  him.  Then  came  Eric  of  Sweden,  and 
the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  and  the  Count  of  Anjou,  and 
his  brother  the  Duke  of  Alenjon. 

Besides  these,  a  great  many  English  noblemen  desired  to 
marry  Elizabeth— the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
Robert  Dudley  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and,  later,  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
Elizabeth  would  not  marry  any  of  them.  She  said  she  was  deter¬ 
mined  never  to  marry  at  all,  and  she  kept  her  word  ;  though  she 
behaved  to  each  of  these  gentlemen  just  as  if  she  really  intended 
to  be  his  wife.  But  she  was  too  proud  and  ambitious  to  obey  any¬ 
body.  She  delighted  in  being  waited  upon  and  flattered  so  much 
that  she  never  could  bear  to  submit  to  a  husband. 

Elizabeth’s  Advisers. — Elizabeth  was  singularly  fortunate  in 
the  statesmen  who  surrounded  her,  and  was  able  to  inspire  them 
with  devotion  to  herself :  so  that  if  things  went  well,  she  took  the 
glory  ;  if  ill,  they  bore  the  blame. 

Hie  most  famous  was  Lord  Burleigh.  His  craft  was  employed 
in  Elizabeth  s  interest  against  all  her  enemies  and  friends  in  turn  • 
against  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  Mary  ;  against  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain  ;  against  the  lords  at  home.  To  all  he  was  lavish  of 
promises,  and  unscrupulous  in  breaking  them ;  but  to  Elizabeth 
he  was  always  true  ;  and  much  of  the  worldly  success  of  her  suc¬ 
cessful  reign  was  owing  to  him.  She  never  lost  confidence  in  him, 
and  to  the  last  manifested  towards  him  a  real  affection. 

Another  famous  minister  was  Francis  Walsingham,  surpassed 
by  Burleigh  alone  of  the  statesmen  of  that  day. 

Lord  Bacon,  the  chancellor,  is  more  famous  as  a  philosopher 
than  as  a  statesman.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
day,  and  scholars  of  our  own  time  still  read  and  quote  his  works. 
He  was  the  first  to  divide  natural  science  into  its  classes — geology, 
chemistry,  and  the  like. 

Men  of  Letters.  Above  all  the  bright  lights  of  that  age  shines 
the  name  of  William  Shakespeare,  acknowledged  the  prince  of  the 
world  s  dramatists,  and  the  most  accomplished  w'riter  of  all  time. 
Indeed  he  was  so  great  that,  though  he  has  been  dead  so  long, 
people  think  even  more  of  him  all  over  the  world  than  when  he 
Was  alive. 

Spenser,  the  author  of  a  long  poem  called  the  “Faery  Queen,” 
which  is  really  all  about  Elizabeth  herself,  was  a  contemporary 
of  Shakespeare’s. 
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Besides  these  a  host  of  other  writers  makes  her  reign  illustrious, 
many  of  them,  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ami  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  famous 
also  in  other  careers. 

Elizabeth’s  Favourites. — Lord  Leicester  was  for  a  long  time 
the  principal  of  Elizabeth’s  favourites,  and  it  was  by  many  people 
thought  that  she  would  choose  him  for  her  husband. 

Personal  character,  though  ho  took  pains  to  pose  as  a  strict 
Protestant  Christian,  lie  had  none.  He  was  as  notorious  on  every 
hand  for  his  vices  as  for  his  beauty  and  engaging  manner ;  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that,  in  order  to  clear  the  path  for  the  pre¬ 
ferment  he  dosired,  a  share  of  Elizabeth’s  throne,  he  compassed  the 
death  of  the  unfortunato  lady  to  whom  he  was  secretly  married. 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  “  Kenilworth  ”  is  based  upon  this  rumour ; 
and  though  the  romance  is  not  in  accord  with  historical  fact 
throughout,  it  presents  a  lively  and  fascinating  picture  of  the 
times. 

There  was  one  gentleman  at  Elizabeth’s  court  who  was  merry, 
handsome,  and  brave,  and  good  and  pious  also.  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
wrote  beautiful  books  in  poetry  and  prose  too,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  men  and  bravest  soldiers  that  ever  lived. 
He  might  have  been  King  of  Poland  ;  but  Elizabeth  said  she  could 
not  spare  him,  for  lie  was  the  brightest  jewel  in  her  crown. 

Sidney  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen  in  Holland.  Just 
before  he  died,  ho  was  in  an  agony  of  thirst  from  his  wounds,  and 
begged  for  a  cup  of  water.  The  water  was  brought  to  him  ;  and 
just  as  he  was  going  to  drink,  he  saw  a  dying  soldier  look  at  the 
cup  with  longing  eyes.  “Poor  fellow  !  ”  the  generous  Sir  Philip 
said,  “he  wants  it  moro  than  I  do  ;  ”  and  ho  took  the  cup  from 
his  own  lips  and  gave  it  to  the  soldier,  and  soon  after  this  died  of 
the  pain  of  his  wounds. 

Another  famous  man  at  court  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He 
was  walking  out  one  day,  with  a  number  of  her  courtiers,  behind 
Elizabeth,  and  they  came  to  a  very  muddy  place  in  the  road. 
Elizabeth  did  not  like  wetting  her  feet,  and  was  going  to  turn 
back.  Sir  Walter  quickly  unfastened  his  cloak,  and  spread  it 
over  the  mud,  so  that  the  queen  might  step  on  the  cloak,  and 
cross  over  to  a  clean  path.  This  was  the  first  step  in  Sir  Walter's 
career,  and  he  mado  such  use  of  it  that  he  became  one  of  the 
queen’s  admirals.  Ho  was  the  first  to  introduce  tobacco  into 
this  country  from  Amcricr  Jt  is  said  that  his  servant  one  day, 
horrified  to  find  clouds  of  smoke  issuing  from  his  master’s  mouth, 
and  supposing  him  to  be  on  fire,  threw  over  him  the  contents  of 
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a  great  jug  of  beer  !  It  was  by  liis  means  that  potatoes  were  first 
introduced  into  Ireland. 

Great  Sailors. — There  were  other  great  admirals  besides  Sir 
Walter.  Sir  Trancis  Drake  was  the  first  to  sail  round  the  world. 
He  found  all  kinds  of  curious  things,  and  captured  a  number  of 
Spanish  ships  with  all  their  gold  and  silver  cargoes.  When  he 
came  home,  the  queen  went  to  dine  with  him  on  board  his  ship. 
She  looked  with  wonder  at  all  the  strange  birds  and  things  he 
had  brought  home ;  but  what  she  liked  best  was  the  gold  and 
silver  plate  which  Admiral  Drake  gave  her. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  was  the  first  Englishman  who  ever  bought 
slaves  and  sold  them  to  other  countries.  Elizabeth  herself  en¬ 
couraged  him  in  this  wicked  trade,  for  she  liked  everything  that 
gained  money. 

Another  great  admiral  was  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  who  sailed 
to  North  America,  and  explored  much  of  its  coast  in  the  course  of 
a  search  for  the  North-west  Passage. 

With  these  and  many  other  brilliant  men  about  it,  Elizabeth’s 
court  became  famous.  But  the  queen,  though  she  showed  wisdom 
in  valuing  capable  and  gifted  men,  was  not  without  faults  in  her 
private  life. 

She  was  vain  of  her  good  looks,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  portraits  of  her  to  be  seen  any  day  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  she  much  over-rated.  She  spent  large  sums  upon  her 
toilet,  and  no  flattery  was  gross  enough  to  disgust  her. 

We  have  seen  that  she  was  deceitful ;  and,  moreover,  she  had 
a  violent  temper,  so  that  upon  slight  provocation  she  would  lose 
command  of  herself,  swear  violently  at  him  who  had  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  displease  her,  strike  him,  or  even  spit  in  his  face. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots. — Mary  Stuart  was  the  daughter  of 
James  V.  of  Scotland.  Her  father  died  when  she  was  an  infant, 
and  her  hand  was  sought  for  King  Edward  YI.  of  England  by  the 
Protector  Somerset.  She  was  taken  away  to  France,  however, 
and  there  married  to  the  Dauphin,  who  became  king  as  Francis  II. 
When  the  young  queen  grew  up  she  was  one  of  the 'most  beautiful 
women  of  her  time.  She  was  highly  accomplished,  and  devoted 
to  the  Catholic  religion  ;  and  her  fate  is  one  of  the  saddest  which 
history  tells. 

Upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  King  of  France,  she  re¬ 
turned  to  Scotland,  her  native  land,  in  the  year  1561,  being  at 
that  time  eighteen  years  old  ;  and  from  that  moment  she  seems 
never  to  have  been  happy. 
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For  Scotland  liad  accepted  one  of  Use  new  forms  of  religion, 
perhaps  that  which  is  least  like  the  Catholic.  The  preachers  who 
guided  public  opinion  were  followers  of  Calvin,  the  sternest  and 
most  repulsive  of  the  Reformers  (as  they  styled  themselves) ;  the 
principal  of  these  was  one  John  Knox. 

She  was  received  at  first  with  some  enthusiasm,  for  none  could 
be  insensible  to  her  charm  and  beauty  ;  but  before  long,  when 
they  found  that  she  persisted  in  the  exercise  of  her  religion  instead 
of  attending  to  the  long  violent  sermons  of  Knox  and  his  brethren, 
bigotry  awoke  in  them,  and  riots  and  disturbances  took  place  in 
the  country. 

Mary’s  Marriage  with  Darnley.— The  unfortunate  lady,  whose 
tears  as  she  lost  sight  of  the  shores  of  France,  where  she  had  been 
happy,  were  already  justified  by  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  her 
new  sphere,  hoped  to  find  in  a  husband  the  strength  and  support 
she  so  sadly  needed.  She  married  Lord  Darnley,  her  cousin,  and 
for  a  while  things  went  better  ;  and  especially  she  was  rejoiced  at 
finding  herself  a  mother.  Her  little  son  was  afterwards  James  L 
of  England. 

But  Darnley  was  a  vain  man  and  a  fool,  quite  incapable  of 
curbing  the  stern  and  harsh  nobility ;  and  at  last  he  met  with  a 
tragic  death.  Being  exceedingly  ill,  he  was  removed  to  a  house 
in  the  country  known  as  Kirk  of  Field,  and  there  the  queen  was 
accustomed  to  visit  him.  One  night,  when  the  queen  was  at  a 
ball  which  she  gave  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  her  ladies  being 
married,  a  tremendous  explosion  took  place  ;  and,  when  the  sun 
rose  on  Kirk'  of  Field,  nothing  remained  but  a  formless  heap 
of  ruins,  and  beside  them,  in  the  garden,  the  dead  body  of  the 
king. 

The  Earl  of  Bothwell  was  suspected  of  having  contrived  the 
murder,  and  her  enemies  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  queen 
was  privy  to  the  crime.  Bothwell  carried  her  oft,  and  made  her 
marry  him  ;  and  the  fact  that  she  became  his  wife  was  brought 
against  her  by  her  foes,  and  went  far  among  the  people  to  confirm 
the  suspicion. 

Bothwell  fled  shortly  after  the  marriage,  having  quarrelled 
with  many  of  the  nobles  who  had  been  his  accomplices  ;  and  Mary 
was  imprisoned  in  Loch  Leven  Castle,  while  her  infant  son  was 
proclaimed  king. 

Her  Escape  and  Flight  to  England. — Mary  had  many  staunch 
friends,  by  whose  aid  she  escaped  from  her  prison,  and  was  soon 
at  the  head  of  an  arm)’.  But  the  battle  went  against  her ;  and 
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in  an  evil  hour,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  counsel  of  her  friends,  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  trust  herself  to  Elizabeth’s  honour. 

Her  imprisonment. — By  Cecil’s  advice  Elizabeth,  while  assur¬ 
ing  the  unhappy  queen  of  her  sympathy  and  protection,  demanded 
that  she  should  prove  that  she  had  not  consented  to  the  murder 
,  of  Darnley  ;  and  she  was  given  over  to  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  while  English  statesmen  and  Scots  traitors  compiled 
masses  of  forged  evidence  against  her  fair  fame.  Powerless  to 
disprove  them,  for  eighteen  long  years  she  remained  a  helpless 
prisoner,  the  centre  of  plots  and  intrigues. 

Plots  and  Persecution. — The  laws  against  Catholics  were  cruel 
in  their  severity,  and  in  1 569  the  northern  counties  rose,  under 
the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland :  it  was  a  new 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  They  were  easily  dispersed,  and  Northumber¬ 
land  was  beheaded. 

Three  hundred  villages  were  wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
exact  orders  were  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  commanded  the 
queen’s  forces,  of  the  numbers  to  be  executed  in  each  town.  Some 
eight  hundred  men  were  accordingly  hanged,  and  pardon  was 
granted  to  the  survivors  only  oh  condition  of  their  taking  the 
oath  of  supremacy.  Death  or  Apostasy  was  the  choice  offered  to 
Elizabeth’s  Catholic  subjects. 

Elizabeth  Excommunicated. — In  the  following  year  Pope 
Pius  V.  issued  a  Bull  in  which,  after  recalling  Elizabeth’s  apostasy 
and  cruelty  to  her  subjects,  he  declared  her  excommuni¬ 
cate.  Elizabeth,  though  uneasy  and  alarmed,  persisted  in  1570 
her  course.  New  penal  laws  were  made.  It  was  death  for 
a  priest  to  come  into  England,  death  to  harbour  him,  death  to 
confess  to  him,  death  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church,  death  to 
execute  any  priestly  function.  Not  to  attend  the  Protestant 
service  was  punished  by  the  exaction  of  a  heavy  fine,  or  by  boring 
the  ear  of  the  recusant  with  hot  irons. 

It  was  little  to  be  wondered  at  if  Catholics  took  part  in  plots 
against  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  longed  to  set  Mary,  the  Catholic 
heir,  in  her  place.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  executed  for  such  a 
plot  in  1572. 

Catholic  Colleges  Abroad.— As  it  became  impossible  to  edu¬ 
cate  youths  for  the  priesthood  in  England,  Cardinal  Allen 
founded  a  college  at  Douai  in  Flanders,  which  afterwards  be¬ 
came  famous  for  the  number  of  martyrs  it  sent  back  to  England. 
Other  Catholic  seminaries  were  also  founded  at  this  time  upon 
the  Continent.  The  Society  of  Jesus  sent  many  missionaries, 
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the  two  most  famous  of  whom  were  Robert  Persons  and  Edmund 
Campion. 

Thus,  though  every  step  taken  by  Catholics  was  met  with 
fresh  severity  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  the  faith  lived  on  in 
the  land  until,  in  our  time,  men’s  minds  have  become  more  liberal, 
and  Catholics  are  almost  as  free  as  Protestants.  Besides  the  vast 
number  executed  on  the  ground  of  real  or  supposed  conspiracies, 
we  have  the  names  of  204  who  died  simply  for  their  religion. 

Mary’s  Execution.- — Elizabeth  hated  Mary  for  three  reasons : 
(1)  because  Mary  was  a  beautiful  and  charming  woman  ;  (2)  because 
she  was  heir  to  the  English  throne  ;  and  (3)  because  she  was  a 
Catholic.  It  was  not  for  many  years  that  she  ventured  to  take  the 
final  step,  and  sign  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  this  helpless 
sister  queen,  whom  for  eighteen  years  she  had  kept  in  prison. 

When  at  last  the  news  came  to  Fotheringay  Castle,  and  Lord 
Shrewsbury,  her  gaoler,  bade  her  prepare  for  death,  she 
1587  said  he  was  heartily  welcome  for  the  news  he  brought,  and 
that  she  died  a  true  Catholic,  and  innocent  of  the  charges 
brought  against  her.  The  Earl  of  Kent  said:  ‘‘Your  life  would 
have  been  the  death  of  our  religion,  and  your  death  will  be  the 
life  of  it.”  “  My  religion,  then,”  said  Mary,  “  is  tho  cause  of  my 
death.” 

She  then  begged  to  see  her  confessor  ;  but  this  last  consolation 
was  refused.  She  prayed  nearly  all  the  night,  and  the  next  morning 
went  early  to  her  oratory. 

The  scaffold  was  prepared  in  the  great  hall,  and  Mary  looked  at  it 
without  growing  pale.  She  wore  a  rich  dress  of  black  velvet,  to 
show  that  she  was  glad  to  die,  and  carried  a  crucifix  in  her  hand. 
She  declared  that  she  was  innocent  of  ever  trying  to  do  any  harm 
to  Elizabeth,  and  had  always  been  her  friend.  After  her  death,  she 
said,  many  things  would  come  to  light.  Dr.  Fletcher  exhorted  her  to 
become  a  Protestant  The  queen  gently  begged  him  to  stop  ;  and 
as  he  went  on  preaching,  Mary  repeated  some  psalms  to  herself  in 
Latin.  Then  she  looked  at  her  crucifix,  and  said,  “  As  Thy  arms, 
0  Lord,  were  stretched  out  upon  the  Cross,  so  receive  me  into  the 
arms  of  Thy  mercy,  and  forgive  my  sins.”  The  fierce  Earl  of  Kent 
told  her  to  leave  her  Popish  trumperies,  and  to  carry  Christ  in  her 
heart.  Mary  firmly  replied,  “  I  cannot  hold  the  image  of  His 
sufferings  in  my  hand,  without  having  Him  in  my  heart  too.” 
Then  she  knelt  down  and  said,  “  Lord,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit  !  ”  and  laid  her  beautiful  head  on  the  block. 

“So  perish  all  the  ijueeu’s  enemies  !”  cried  Dr.  Fletcher  ;  and 
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tlie  puritanical  Earl  of  Kent,  in  a  louder  voice,  exclaimed,  “So 
perish  all  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel !  ”  But  nobody  said 
“  Amen.” 

The  Invincible  Armada. — Partly  to  avenge  the  death  of  Mary, 
partly  enraged  by  many  informal  acts  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  English  Government,  King  Philip  of  Spain  resolved  on 
crushing  Elizabeth  once  and  for  all.  An  enormous  fleet  of  1588 
130  vessels,  which  he  called  the  “  Invincible  Armada,  ”  was 
fitted  out,  and  sailed  from  the  Tagus  on  the  1st  of  June  1588. 
The  Spaniards  were  sure  of  victory  ;  and  when  the  great  fleet 
appeared  in  the  English  Channel — a  splendid  crescent  of  ships, 
seven  miles  long  from  end  to  end — it  did  seem  as  if  all  opposition 
were  in  vain.  But  the  patriotism  of  the  English  people  was  roused, 
and  a  spirit  of  fierce  resistance  was  kindled  throughout  the  whole 
nation.  All — Catholic  and  Protestant — stood  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
prepared  to  hurl  back  the  proud  tide  of  invasion. 

At  Tilbury,  Elizabeth  addressed  her  soldiers  in  thrilling  words  : 
“  I  am  come,”  she  said,  “amongst  you  to  lay  down  my  life  for  my 
God,  and  for  my  kingdom,  and  for  my  people.  I  have  the  body  of  a 
weak  and  feeble  woman ;  but  I  have  the  heart  of  a  king,  and  a 
King  of  England  too.” 

A  fleet  of  small,  active,  quick-sailing  ships  was  raised,  and, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  a  Catholic 
nobleman,  it  slipped  out  of  Plymouth  Sound  in  pursuit  of  the  huge 
Spanish  vessels.  The  little  English  ships  sailed  twice  as  fast  as 
their  enemies,  and  were  twice  as  well  managed.  The  Spaniards  too 
were  no  gunners,  and  fired  clean  over  the  heads  of  the  English, 
who  dashed  in  and  out  amongst  the  great  floating  castles  pretty 
much  as  they  pleased,  pouring  in  a  broadside  at  close  quarters,  or 
“playing  at  long  bowls  from  a  distance.” 

Thus  hunted  and  harassed,  and  unable  to  return  the  English 
fire  with  effect,  the  Armada  reached  the  coast  of  Flanders,  where  it 
hoped  to  get  fresh  supplies.  The  Spaniards  had  just  passed 
through  the  Straits  of  Dover,  when  Sir  Francis  Drake,  covering 
eight  of  his  ships  with  pitch,  set  them  alight,  and  sent  them 
blazing  before  the  wind  among  the  ships  of  the  enemy.  Many  of 
the  Spanish  vessels  were  burnt  and  sank  ;  the  rest  fell  into  hopeless 
confusion,  which  was  increased  by  a  strong  wind  which  sprang  up 
and  drove  them  helplessly  before  it.  The  English  fleet  and  the 
wind  barred  their  retreat.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  sail 
round  the  island,  by  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and  in  sailing  along 
these  unknown  coasts  many  of  the  ships  were  dashed  by  the  great 
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Atlantic  waves  upon  tin  rocks  and  lost.  At  Sligo,  in  Ireland, 
on  five  miles  of  beach  were  counted  1100  corpses,  thrown  up  by 
the  sea.  Of  130  ship9  that  made  up  the  Armada,  but  fifty  or  sixty 
found  their  way,  shattered  and  disabled,  back  to  Spain. 

Further  Persecution  of  Catholics.— Though  the  Catholics  had 
shown  themselves  so  loyal  to  their  country,  there  was  no  relief 
from  their  sufferings.  Within  three  months  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada,  thirty  were  taken  from  those  who  crowded  the  gaols  and 
put  to  death  ;  and  during  the  remaining  fourteen  years  of  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  reign,  no  fewer  than  110  were  executed  solely  on  account 
of  their  religion. 

Lord  Essex. — During  Elizabeth's  reign,  as  during  her  father  s, 
who  had  been  the  first  English  monarch  to  claim  the  title 
1599  King  of  Ireland,  that  land  had  suffered  greatly,  especially 
from  efforts  to  force  upon  the  people  a  change  of  religion ; 
and  in  1599  the  queen  sent  thither  the  Earl  of  Essex,  her  favourite, 
to  be  Governor-General.  Contrary  to  his  instructions,  Essex  made 
a  ttjice  with  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  who  was  at  the  head  of  an  open 
insurrection  ;  then,  lest  the  queen  should  disgrace  him,  hurried 
back  to  court. 

Elizabeth  caused  him  to  be  tried  by  a  commission,  and  he  was 
executed. 

Death  of  the  Queen.— From  the  time  of  his  execution  she  fell 
into  a  profound  sadness  and  ill-health,  from  which  she  never 
1603  rallied.  She  was  growing  old  ;  was  near  seventy  ;  most  of 
her  old  friends  and  counsellors  were  dead,  and  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1603  she  became  seriously  ill. 

Her  last  hour  was  made  bitter  by  the  knowledge  that  Essex  had 
sent  her,  according  to  her  instructions,  should  he  ever  need  her 
help,  a  ring  which  she  had  given  him  as  a  love-token.  The  ring 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  Lady  Nottingham,  who  confessed 
at  last  to  the  queen  that  she  had  kept  it  back.  “God  may  forgive 
you,”  exclaimed  Elizabeth  in  her  wretchedness,  “but  I  never 
will!” 

She  made  known  her  wish  that  Mary  Stuart's  son,  James  1  I. 
of  Scotland,  the  next  heir,  should  succeed  her ;  and  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  March  she  died — the  last  of  the  Tudor 
race. 

A  mounted  horseman,  Sir  Robert  Carey,  was  waiting  outside 
the  palace,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  Elizabeth  was  dead,  he 
galloped  off  in  the  dark  along  the  great  north  road,  to  carry  to 
James  Stuart  the  tidings  that  he  was  King  of  England. 
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CHIEF  EVENTS  OF  THE  TUDOR  PERIOD  IN  ORDER 
OF  TIME. 

Henry  VII.  (1485-1609). 

1455.  Henry  VII.  crowned  at  Westminster. 

1456.  Henry  marries  Elizabeth  of  York. 

1487.  Lambert  Sirnnel,  who  called  himself  Earl  of  Warwick,  captured  at 
Stoke.  The  Star  Chamber  Court  founded. 

1492.  Perkin  Warbeck's  insurrection.  He  gave  himself  out  to  be  Richard 
Plantagenet,  younger  brother  of  Edward  V. 

1499.  Warbeck  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  executed. 

1501.  Prince  Arthur  marries  Katherine  of  Arragon. 

1509.  Death  of  Henry  VII. 

Henry  VIII.  (1509-1547). 

1509.  Henry  VIII.  succeeds  his  father ;  marries  Katherine  of  Arragon,  his 
brother  Arthur's  widow. 

1513.  Battle  of  the  Spurs.  Battle  of  Flodden  Field. 

1515.  Wolsey  created  Lord  Chancellor. 

1527.  Birth  of  the  Princess  Mary. 

1528.  Papal  Commission  to  examiue  the  question  of  the  king's  marriage. 

1529.  Disgrace  of  Wolsey. 

1533.  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  declares  Henry’s  marriage  void. 
Birth  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 

1535.  Henry  takes  the  title  “  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church."  Blessed  Thoma3 
More  and  Cardinal  Fisher  are  beheaded. 

1538.  Dissolution  of  the  smaller  monasteries.  The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 

1539.  Dissolution  of  all  monasteries.  The  Statute  of  Six  Articles. 

1540.  Henry  marries  and  divorces  Anne  of  Cleves.  Disgrace  of  Cromwell, 

and  his  execution. 

1541.  The  Countess  of  Salisbury  beheaded. 

1547.  Death  of  Henry  VIII. 

Edward  VI.  (1547-1553). 

1547.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  Protector. 

1549.  The  use  of  the  Prayer  Book  enforced  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

1551.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  becomes  Protector,  and  is  created  Duke  of 
Northumberland. 

1553.  Edward  dies,  leaving  the  crown  by  will  to  Lady  Jane  Gray. 

Mary  (1553-1558). 

1553.  Proclamation  of  Queen  Jane.  Execution  of  Northumberland.  Restora¬ 

tion  of  the  Old  Religion. 

1554.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt’s  insurrection.  Execution  of  Lady  Jane  Gray 

Philip  II.  marries  Mary. 

1554.  Reconciliation  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Papal  See.  Cardinal  Pole  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury. 

1558.  Loss  of  Calais.  Death  of  the  Queen  and  of  Cardinal  Pole. 

Elizabeth  (1558-1003). 

1558.  William  Cecil  (afterwards  Lord  Burleigh)  and  Francis  Walsingham 

chief  advisers  of  Elizazeth. 

1559.  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity. 

1502.  Catholics  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons. 

1568.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  takes  refuge  in  England. 

1570.  Excommunication  of  Elizabeth. 

1572.  Execution  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

1580.  Jesuit  missionaries  are  sent  to  England. 

15S6.  Death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen. 

1587.  Execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  at  Fotheringay  Castle. 
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158S.  The  Invincible  Armada. 

1598.  Death  of  Lord  Burleigh. 

1599.  The  Earl  of  Essex  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
1601.  His  execution. 

1603.  Death  of  Elizabeth. 


NOTES  ON  THE  TUDOR  PERIOD. 

Political  Changes. 

The  power  of  the  nobles  being  already  broken,  and  the  common  people 
being  as  yet  incapable  of  asserting  themselves,  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
during  the  120  years  of  the  Tudor  kings  was  almost  without  limit.  The 
forms  of  the  Constitution  were,  however,  for  the  most  part  kept,  though 
they  were  overriden  by  the  sovereign,  who  exercised  a  right  of  issuing  pro- 
clainations  having  the  force  of  law,  and  of  suspending  existing  statutes.  The 
administration  of  justice  was  exceedingly  corrupt;  torture  was  used  to 
compel  confession  ;  the  Court  of  Star-Chamber  enforced  the  sovereign  s 
arbitrary  decrees  by  ruinous  fines  or  mutilation.  The  Court  Of  High 
Commission  exercised  similar  powers  in  church  matters,  and  was  the 
principal  instrument  in  the  persecution  of  Catholics. 

The  Growth  of  Trade. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  by  sea  ster.dily  developed.  The  feats  of  Drake. 
Hawkins,  and  others  were  rather  in  the  nature  of  piracy  than  of  lawful 
enterprise,  but  they  had  the  effect  of  arousing  the  spirit  which  has  made 
England  the  great  trading  country  of  the  world.  The  East  India  Trading 
Company  received  its  charter  in  1600. 

Letters,  Arts,  and  Manners. 

The  modem  literature  of  England  dates  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
The  great  writers  of  this  period  have  already  been  mentioned.  Many  of  our 
public  schools  and  grammar  schools  bear  witness  to  the  care  of  the  Tudors 
for  learning.  Of  the  arts,  domestic  architecture  flourished  principally,  and 
many  of  the  finest  country  houses  in  existence  date  from  this  time.  Morals, 
in  consequence  of  the  grave  unsettling  of  men's  minds  by  the  change  of 
religion,  were  at  a  low  ebb.  The  favourite  sports  were  bear-baiting  and  the 
like.  The  court  lived  in  barbarous  luxury,  while  the  common  people  suffered 
grievously  from  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  and  the  substitution  of 
greedy  court  favourites  for  their  former  gentle  landlords.’  The  number 
of  men  driven  out  of  agricultural  employment  and  left  without  means  of 
livelihood  gave  rise  to  the  passing  of  the  first  Poor  Law. 

Memorable  Foreign  Events. 

Europe  was  suffering  at  this  time  from  the  distractions  caused  by  Protes¬ 
tant  sectaries.  In  France  the  Huguenots  took  up  arms  against  the  king, 
Charles  IX.  Their  excesses  were  the  cause  of  the  Massacre  Of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  (August  24,  1572),  in  which  Coligny,  their  leader,  and  many 
others  perished.  In  every  country  Elizabeth  gave  secret  aid  to  the 
innovating  party.  ,  _ 

The  great  Council  Of  Trent  was  held  between  1545  and  1563,  to  affirm 
the  Catholic  doctrines  called  in  question  by  Luther,  Calvin,  and  other 
Protestants 

Affairs  in  Ireland. 

As  a  consequence  of  Elizabeth's  attempts  to  force  the  new  religion  upon 
the  people,  the  island  was  torn  by  insurrections,  under  the  Desmonds  and 
the  O’Neils,  during  the  greater  part  of  her  reign,  while  the  churches  were 
altogether  closed.  The  Bishops,  however,  unlike  their  brethren  in  England, 
Stood  firm  against  every  attempt  to  force  a  change  of  doctrine  and  worship 
upon  the  country,  and"  have  for  their  canonical  successors  the  present 
occupants  of  the  Irish  Catholic  sees.  Under  the  rule  of  Sir  John  PerrOt 
some  measure  of  good  order  was  restored ;  but  in  1»88  he  was  recalled  and 
disgraced,  and  Ireland  fell  back  into  anarchy 
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THE  STUART  FAMILY 


Table  of  the  Stuart  Sovereigns. 


Kings 

Relation  to  last  King. 

Reign. 

James  I. 

Great-grandson  of  Henry  VII. 

1603-1625 

Charles  I. 

Son . 

1625-1640 

The  Commonwealth . 

1649-1660 

Charles  II.  . 

Son  of  Charles  I.  ... 

1660-1683 

James  II. 

Brother . 

1685-1688 

William  III.) 
Mary  II.  j 

Grandson  of  Charles  I. ) 

Daughter  of  James  11.  J 

1688-1702 

Anna 

Daughter  of  James  II. 

1702-1714 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  UNION  OF  THE  CROWNS. 

“The  Leamedest  Fool  in  Christendom.” — Before  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  was  generally  known,  James  I.  had  been  proclaimed 
in  the  streets  of  London ;  and  the  peoplo  received  him  as  their 
sovereign  with  a  satisfaction  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  king 
himself.  From  the  poverty-stricken  north  his  descent  into  the 
more  flourishing  south  was  an  entrance  into  the  Promised  Land, 
as  he  did  not  fail  to  remark  to  his  courtiers. 

The  appearance  of  the  new  king  was  not  graceful.  His  head 
was  too  large  for  his  body,  his  tongue  for  his  mouth.  He  was 
timid  in  manly  sports,  apt  to  fall  from  the  saddle,  and  liable  to 
grow  pale  at  the  sight  of  a  sword.  He  was  a  hard  drinker  and 
swearer. 

“The  learnedest  fool  in  Christendom,”  a  witty  Frenchman 
called  him,  by  reason  of  the  information  which  lay  heaped  up 
useless  in  his  head.  His  learning  was  especially  wide  in  the 
domain  of  theology,  and  his  new  dignity  of  Supreme  Head  of 
the  Church  jumped  with  his  humour.  Ho  hastily  put  away  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Scots  Protestantism,  in  which  he  had  been 
nurtured,  and  threw  himself  with  zeal  into  the  duties  of  his  new 

position.  ...  „ 

It  was  during  his  reign  that  the  phrase  “  Divine  right  of  kings 
became  familiar  ;  but  though  full  of  his  own  importance  and  the 
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dignity  of  the  kingly  office,  he  was  easily  guided  by  his  favourite 
courtiers.  The  chief  of  these  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  was 
Robert  Carr,  who  became  Earl  of  Somerset.  He  was  disgraced 
for  his  share  in  the  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

The  Main  and  Bye  Plots. — In  the  first  year  of  the  new  reign 
two  plots  were  set  on  foot :  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne  instead  of  James,  and  to  secure 
greater  liberty  for  persons  who  did  not  conform  to  the  established 
religion. 

Arabella  Stuart  was  a  cousin  of  James  I.  on  the  side  of  her 
father,  who  was  a  younger  brother  of  Lord  Darnlcy,  and  nest  in 
succession  to  the  English  crown  if  James  died  without  issue.  In 
1609  she  was  secretly  married  to  Mr.  Henry  Seymour,  a  descendant 
of  Henry  VII.;  which  aroused  the  fears  of  the  king.  Upon  the 
discovery  of  her  marriage,  Lady  Arabella  was  arrested,  and,  after 
various  romantic  escapes  in  trying  to  meet  her  husband,  was 
imprisoned  ill  the  Tower,  where  she  died  insane  in  1615.  Her 
husband  was  also  thrown  into  the  Tower,  but  escaped  to  France, 
where  he  remained  until  the  death  of  his  wife.  He  lived  until  the 
Restoration,  and  was  afterwards  made  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Both  plots  were  quickly  repressed  ;  but  for  sharing  in  the  Bye 
Plot  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  there 
he  was  kept  thirteen  years,  which  time  he  made  use  of  in  writing 
his  “  History  of  the  World.” 

The  Hampton  Court  Conference. — As  Head  of  the  Church, 
James  summoned  to  Hampton  Court  representatives  of  the  Scots 
Puritans  and  of  the  English  Church,  and  set  them  to  dis- 
1604  cuss  their  differences.  The  Puritans  demanded  the  abolition 
of  many  ceremonies,  which  they  called  “  rags  of  Popery 
but  the  king  silenced  them,  and  drew  the  plaudits  of  the  Anglicans 
by  his  defence  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  James  was  no  less 
pleased  with  himself,  and  the  skill  with  which  (to  use  his  own 
phrase)  he  had  “  peppered  the  Puritans.” 

Gunpowder  Plot. — Lest  he  should  be  thought  to  favour  Popery 
overmuch,  the  king  caused  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics  to  be 
rigidly  enforced,  and  even  added  to  them. 

They  were  rendered  more  vexatious  by  the  practice  of  farming 
out  the  recusants  among  tho  royal  favourites,  “  to  make  profit  of 
them.”  If  the  sovereign  desired  to  reward  one  who  had  served 
him,  ho  gave  over  into  his  hands  some  Catholic  gentleman  who 
neglected  to  attend  the  Protestant  service,  or  used  Catholic  books, 
or  in  some  other  way  offended  against  tho  penal  laws,  with  tho 
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right  to  exact  from  him  whatever  he  might  owe  in  fines.  At  ono 
time  as  many  as  409  families  were  reduced  to  beggary  in  the  single 
county  of  Hereford  by  such  means.  "\Ve  cannot  be  surprised  if 
Catholics  were  driven  to  desperation  by  such  usage. 

One  of  the  principal  sufferers,  Robert  Catesby,  conceived  the 
dreadful  plan  of  blowing  up  the  Parliament-house  with  gunpowder, 
and  thus  destroying,  at  one  blow,  King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 
This  plan  he  told  to  a  few  others,  among  them  one  Guy  Fawkes ; 
and  their  plans  were  so  laid  that,  but  for  a  warning  given  by 
one  of  the  conspirators  to  Lord  Monteaglc,  a  Catholic  peer,  that 
a  “great  blow”  was  about  to  be  struck,  the  horrible  massacre 
would  have  taken  place. 

The  king  has  the  credit  of  guessing  that  the  warning  referred 
to  gunpowder,  and  following  this  clue  the  officers  of  the  Crown 
laid  hands  upon  Guy  Fawkes  at  the  very  hour  when  he  was  about 
to  light  the  train.  Thirty-two  barrels  had  been  laid  up  in  a 
cellar  beneath  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  Cecil,  the  son  of  Lord  Burleigh, 
who  was  James’s  secretary,  was  all  along  aware  of  what  was  being 
done.  If  so  he  purposely  allowed  the  conspirators  to  proceed 
with  their  operations,  in  order  that  the  discovery  should  bring  the 
more  discredit  upon  the  whole  Catholic  party ;  and  though  the 
criminals  were  but  sixteen  in  all,  his  plan  was  highly  effective.  He 
cunningly  contrived  also  that  the  Jesuits  should  share  in  the 
disgrace ;  and  Father  Garnet,  the  Provincial,  who  knew  of  the 
scheme  only  under  the  seal  of  confession,  was  executed,  though 
his  defence  before  James’s  corrupt  judges  extorted  the  wonder  and 
praise  of  all.  Even  to  the  present  day  the  English  people  have  not 
forgotten  the  “Gunpowder  Plot,”  and  some  of  the  more  ignorant 
judge  “Papists”  by  this  standard  still. 

James’s  Family. — James  was  married  to  Anne  of  Denmark, 
and  they  had  several  children  ;  but  only  three  of  them  grew  up. 
Henry,  the  eldest,  was  a  young  man  of  high  promise,  but  died 
young.  Of  Charles,  who  succeeded  his  father,  ,wo  shall  hear 
presently.  Elizabeth,  James’s  daughter,  married  Frederick,  Elector- 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine ;  and  it  was  to  support  his  claim  to  the 
crown  of  Bohemia,  which  the  Protestants  of  that  land  offered  him, 
that  James  involved  himself  in  war  with  Austria  and  Spain. 
Nothing  was  effected  by  it,  however ;  and  presently  the  king 
was  anxious  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Spain,  having  set  his  heart 
on  a  Spanish  match  for  his  son  Charles. 

Prince  Charles  s  Marriage. — In  order  to  make  the  Infanta’s 
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acquaintance,  Charles  paid  a  visit  to  Spain,  in  company  with 
George  ViUiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  the  king  in  doat- 
ing  familiarity  called  “  Steenie.”  The  extravagant  behaviour  of 
Villiers,  however,  drew  contempt  upon  them  both  ;  and  in  the  end 
Charles  was  married  to  Henrietta  Maria  of  France. 

The  End  of  Raleigh. — The  noble  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  w.io  had 
now  been  thirteen  years  in  the  Tower,  was  released,  at  the  request 
of  the  worthless  Buckingham,  in  the  year  1616.  Raleigh  believed 
himself  to  know  of  a  gold  mine  in  Guiana ;  and  the  king,  who 
was  always  in  want  of  money,  was  induced  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
for  him.'  Sir  Walter  sailed,  but  found  no  gold.  His  sailors 
mutinied,  lie  was  involved  in  war  with  the  Spaniards  ;  and  when 
at  last  he  returned,  he  found  himself  once  more  disgraced.  Finally 
James  sacrificed  him  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Spanish  Court. 

He  suffered  with  much  courage  in  1618.  “  It  is  a  sharp 

medicine,”  lie  said,  as  he  handled  the  gleaming  axe,  “  but  it  will 
cure  all  diseases,”  and  he  bade  the  executioner  “strike  home.-’ 

The  King  and  the  Parliament.— Four  times  James  summoned  a 
Parliament  to  meet  him,  and  always  he  came  into  conflict  with  it. 

Under  the  weak  Stuart  the  Commons  had  shaken  off  the  torpor 
which,  during  the  Tudor  period,  had  reduced  them  to  a  mere 
machine  for  registering  the  decrees  of  the  sovereign.  Every  time 
the  Commons  assembled  in  the  reign  of  James,  they  began  their 
proceedings  with  a  protest  and  demand  for  redress  of  wrongs,  and 
concluded  with  refusing  the  king’s  demands  until  lie  first  should 
have  conceded  them  redress. 

Besides  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  titles  and  the 
mulcting  of  Papists,  the  king  placed  duties  upon  wines  and  goods 
brought  from  foreign  countries.  Against  these  “impositions 
the  Commons  protested  with  vigour ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
James  threw  the  leading  malcontents  into  prison,  or  tore  the  re¬ 
corded  protest  from  the  leaves  of  the  House’s  Journal :  the 
Commons  still  protested  that  their  liberties  and  privileges  were 
the  undoubted  birthright  of  the  people  of  England.  Among  those 
who  were  imprisoned  on  this  score  the  most  notable  were  Pym, 
Selden,  and  Coke. 

Monopolies.  —  In  1621  Parliament  ordered  an  inquiry  into 
the  system  of  monopolies,  which  disclosed  a  wide  system  o. 
corruption.  Among  others  involved  was  the  great  Lord  Bacon. 
He  was  degraded  from  his  office  of  Chancellor  in  consequence, 

and  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 

Colonies  — The  first  English  settlement  in  North  America  was 
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made  in  1608,  at  Jamestown  in  Virginia.  Twelve  years  later  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  a  shipload  of  Nonconformists,  left  the  country,  in 
order  to  found  in  America  a  city  where  they  might  worship  God 
after  their  own  fashion.  The  ship  they  sailed  in  was  called  the 
Mayflower,  and  they  landed  at  Plymouth  Bay,  in  what  was  after¬ 
wards  know  as  Massachusetts  (1620). 

Death  of  James. — James  died  in  1625,  having  reigned  twenty- 
two  years.  From  his  daughter  Elizabeth  cur  present  royal  family 
is  descended. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

CHARLES  I.  (1625-49). 

The  Royal  Marriage.  —  James’s  successor,  Charles,  was  an 
amiable  young  man  of  twenty-four  when  he  ascended  the  throne. 

The  people  had  by  this  time  become  strongly  anti-Catholic, 
and  Charles’s  marriage  with  the  French  princess,  Henrietta  Maria, 
whom  the  Puritans  were  wont  to  call  “  the  idolatress,”  was  ex¬ 
tremely  unpopular. 

Charles's  First  Parliament. — Charles’s  first  Parliament  de¬ 
manded  that  the  laws  against  Papistry  should  be  put  more  rigidly 
in  force.  The  king  asked  for  supplies  with  which  to  carry  on 
the  Spanish  War. 

Learning  that  the  impeachment  of  his  favourite,  Buckingham, 
was  proposed,  he  dissolved  the  Parliament,  and  proceeded  to  help 
himself  by  means  of  impositions,  monopolies,  and  forced  loans. 
Parliament  had  voted  him  tonnage  and  poundage  for  one  year 
only.  Charles  continued  to  have  it  levied  by  his  own  authority. 
This  was  a  tax  of  3s.  on  every  tun  of  wine  brought  into  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  of  Is.  on  every  pound  of  other  goods. 

The  Second  Parliament. — The  second  Parliament  took  up 
the  same  attitude  as  the  first.  Summoned  in  1626,  it  was  re¬ 
markable  for  the  appearance  of  what  came  afterwards  to  be  known 
as  the  “  Country  Party.”  It  (a)  demanded  that  measures  should 
be  taken  for  compelling  men  to  disclose  their  secret  sentiments  on 
religious  questions :  this  was  directed  against  Catholics  ;  ( b )  laid 
down  that  the  exaction  of  taxes  without  consent  of  Parliament 
was  not  lawful ;  and  (c)  pointed  out  Buckingham  as  the  cause  of 
the  existing  evils,  and  demanded  his  impeachment.  Having  sat  six 
months,  this  Parliament  was  also  dissolved  before  a  single  measure 
had  been  passed. 
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Third  Parliament :  Petition  of  Rights. — In  order  to  raise 
money  after  Buckingham’s  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  La  Rochelle 
in  aid  of  the  French  Huguenots,  the  king  was  compelled  once 
more  to  summon  a  Parliament. 

Its  first  proceeding  was  to  lay  before  the  king  a  Petition  of 
Rights.  This  petition  demanded  four  things:!  (1)  that  no  man 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  loan  or  tax  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament ;  (2)  that  no  man  should  be  imprisoned  without  reason 
given ;  (3)  that  soldiers  amf  sailors  should  not  be  quartered  on 
private  persons  against  their  will ;  and  (4)  that  civilians  should 
not  be  tried  by  martial  law.  The  king,  under  pressure  of  circum¬ 
stances,  wrote  upon  it,  “  Let  right  be  done  as  is  desired.”  By  this 
phrase,  he  afterwards  explained,  he  did  not  mean  to  limit  the 
royal  prerogative.  But  as  the  limits  of  the  royal  prerogative  were 
the  matter  in  dispute,  this  explanation  made  the  previous  assent 
meaningless. 

Assassination  of  Buckingham. — When  the  king  had  obta  1 
the  necessary  supplies,  Buckingham  set  otf  to  Portsmouth 
command  of  the  fleet.  But  before  the  expedition  started, 
stabbed  to  the  heart  by  a  fanatic  named  Felton. 

Wentworth  and  Laud. — In  1629  the  third  Parliament  was 
dissolved,. but  not  until— presided  over  by  a  speaker  held  forcibly 
down  in  the  chair,  from  which  his  sovereign  had  bidden  him  rise 
— it  had  renewed  its  protests. 

Absolute  Monarchy. — Thenceforward  for  eleven  years  Charles 
ruled  without  a  Parliament,  as  an  absolute  monarch,  his  principal 
advisers  being  William  Laud,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  whom  he  created  Earl  of  Strafford. 
These  two  men  took  as  their  watchword  “Thorough.”  The  former 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Country  party,  and  had  been  won  from 
it  by  the  personal  fascination  of  the  king  ;  for  whatever  his  errors 
as  a  ruler,  none  could  approach  his  person  and  remain  insensible 
to  the  charm.  They  gazed  at  his  majestic  form,  his  grave  and 
beautiful  face,  shaded  by  dark  hair,  and  at  his  word  they  were 
kindled  to  enthusiasm.  As  father,  husband,  master,  they  knew 
him  to  be  faultless  ;  and  if  indeed  he  aimed  at  despotism,  it  was 
not,  they  reasoned,  the  harsh  tyranny  of  the  Tudors,  but  a  gentle, 
fatherly  rule,  which  sought  nothing  but  the  happiness  of  the 
people  and  the  progress  of  sound  religion. 

High  Commission  Court  and  the  Star-Chamber.— The  Court 
of  High  Commission  was  concerned  with  ecclesiastical  offences. 
By  it  Puritans  and  Catholics  were  alike  examined,  fined,  set  in 
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the  pillory,  or  mutilated.  The  Court  of  Star-Chamber  tried 
offences  against  the  royal  prerogative  ;  and  by  means  of  these  two 
instruments,  Charles  was  able  for  a  while  to  keep  his  dissatisfied 
subjects  in  submission. 

Ship-money. — One  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  Charles  was  called 
Ship-money.  Originally  this  had  been  paid  by  seaport  towns  for 
the  defence  of  the  coast ;  but  Charles,  by  the  advice  of  an  attorney 
named  Noy,  extended  it  all  over  th,e  country. 

This  was  met  by  protests,  and,  especially,  by  the  protest  of  one 
John  Hampden,  a  gentleman  of  Buckinghamshire  ;  and  though  ho 
lost  his  cause,  seven  of  the  judges  commissioned  to  hear  it  being 
against  him  and  only  five  in  his  favour,  the  obvious  unfairness  in 
the  manner  of  its  trial  made  people  the  more  resolute  against  the 
payment  of  this  tax. 

Wentworth  in  Ireland. — In  Ireland  Wentworth,  who  had  been 
a^oointed  Lord-Deputy,  took  steps  for  the  extinction  of  Catho- 
™  in  order  to  the  establishment  of  the  royal  supremacy.  The 
ppressive  laws  were  put  in  force,  and,  in  express  violation  of 
.»  yal  pledge,  the  guardianship  of  the  Crown  over  Catholic  heirs 
was  str'ctly  enforced  ;  the  heir  was  brought  up  a  Protestant,  and 
entered  into  his  inheritance  only  on  condition  of  abjuring  his 
father’s  faith. 

Wentworth  could  soon  write  to  Laud:  “Now  I  can  say  that 
the  king  is  as  absolute  here  as  any  prince  in  the  whole  world  can 
be.”  The  boast  was  true  ;  and  furthermore  he  was  justified  in 
claiming  for  his  administration  the  merit  of  having  encouraged 
trade,  improved  the  revenue,  disciplined  the  army,  and  cleared 
the  sea  of  pirates. 

Affairs  in  Scotland. — The  same  lino  of  policy  was  pursued  in 
Charles’s  Scots  dominions.  There  the  chief  efforts  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  directed  to  bringing  the  people  into  ecclesiastical  lino 
with  their  Anglican  neighbours  ;  but  the  Scots’  horror  of  the 
Prayer  Book  (which  they  despised  as  an  “ill-mumbled  Mass”),  and 
the  surplice  (which  they  called  a  “rag  of  popery’,’),  and  bishops 
(whom  they  named  “spawn  of  Antichrist”)  was  not  to  be  over, 
come.  Zealous  old  dames  hurled  stools  at  the  parson’s  head,  and 
the  congregations  drowned  his  words  in  hoots  and  jeers. 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. — The  Scots  bound  them¬ 
selves  by  a  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  to  stand  firm  against 
prelacy  and  popery,  in  defence  of  the  national  Presbyterian  Pro¬ 
testantism  ;  and  when  the  king  endeavoured  by  force  to  compel 
submission,  the  Covenanters  took  up  arms.  Under  David  Leslie, 
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a  veteran  of  the  German  wars,  they  seized  several  fortresses,  and 
prepared  to  cross  the  Border. 

The  king  was  in  sad  straits  for  money,  and  in  1640  summoned 
a  Parliament ;  but  finding  himself  unable  to  obtain  any  subsidy, 
dissolved  it  in  three  weeks,  and  contrived  to  patch  up  a  peace 
with  the  Scots. 

The  Long  Parliament. — In  November  of  the  same  year  he 
was  compelled,  for  the  fifth  time,  to  summon  a  Parliament ; 

1640  and  there  came  together  the  assembly  famous  in  history  as 
the  Long  Parliament.  Among  the  names  of  its  members 
are  Hampden,  Pym,  Vane,  and  Cromwell. 

It  met  in  a  very  bitter  and  determined  mood.  It  demanded 
fresh  severities  against  Catholics,  and  reinstated  Nonconformist 
clergymen  who  had  been  deprived.  Then  it  passed  a  bill  declar¬ 
ing  Strafford  a  traitor,  and  condemning  him  to  death.  Charles 
tried  to  save  his  friend,  but  was  cowed  by  the  angry  crowd  which 
pressed  round  his  palace  clamouring  for  Strafford’s  life. 

The  earl  wrote  to  his  master  saying  he  would  rather  die  than 
be  an  occasion  for  further  strife  in  the  kingdom,  and  Charles,  who 
had  sworn  to  Strafford  that  Parliament  should  not  touch  a  hair  of 
his  head,  signed  the  order  for  his  death.  This  was  the  most 
shameful  action  of  Charles’s  life.  When  Strafford  was  told  that  the 
king  had  given  his  signature,  he  quietly  said,  “  Put  not  your 
trust  in  princes.”  Ho  was  beheaded  the  next  day  (12th  of  May 
1641),  amid  the  shouts  of  the  rabble. 

Further  Proceedings. — It  then  went  on  to  abolish  the  Courts 
of  High  Commission  and  Star-Chamber,  to  forbid  the  levying  of 
Ship-money,  and  to  ordain  that  henceforward  a  Parliament  should 
come  together  every  three  years,  whether  summoned  or  not,  and 
that  the  Parliament  then  sitting  should  not  bo  dissolved  without 
its  own  consent.  This  last,  of  course,  it  had  no  right  to  do. 

The  Commons  passed  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy, 
but  this  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  The  king,  regarding  this  dis¬ 
agreement  between  the  two  Houses  with  satisfaction,  took  the 
opportunity  to  visit  Scotland,  in  the  hope  of  renewing  his  popu¬ 
larity  there. 

Irish  Protests. — The  Irish  Parliament,  while  the  king  was  in 
Scotland,  sent  deputies  humbly  to  desire  liberty  of  Catholic 
worship.  The  English  Parliament,  in  the  absence  of  the  sovereign, 
dissolved  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  Irish  then  rose  in  revolt 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  English  Parliament,  declaring  them¬ 
selves  at  the  same  time  loyal  subjects  of  the  king. 
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Troops  were  sent  against  the  insurgents  by  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  and.  a  war  was  waged  which  was  characterised  on 
both  sides  by  the  utmost  barbarity.  In  England,  meanwhile,  a 
resolution  was  passed  by  both  Houses,  “  never  to  tolerate  the 
Catholic  worship  in  any  part  of  the  king’s  dominions.” 

Parliament  soon  began  to  discuss  the  impeachment  of  the 
queen,  to  whom,  as  a  Catholic,  the  Puritan  faction  were  ready  to 
attribute  a  large  share  of  the  king’s  unconstitutional  policy  ;  and 
to  draw  up  a  series  of  demands  the  effect  of  which  would  have 
been  almost  entirely  to  transfer  the  supreme  authority  from  the 
Crown  to  the  people. 

The  Crisis. — Two  years  from  the  first  assembly  of  the  Long 
Parliament  it  had  become  clear  that  an  appeal  to  force  was  not 
to  be  longer  avoided  ;  and  at  last,  in  August  1642,  Charles 
raised  his  standard  at  Nottingham.  The  king’s  men,  who  1642 
were  chiefly  the  nobles  and  the  country  gentlemen,  were 
called  Cavaliers,  and  those  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  belong¬ 
ing  mostly  to  the  middle  classes,  were  nicknamed  Roundheads, 
from  their  fashion  of  wearing  their  hair  clipped  short.  The  Cava¬ 
liers  were  gaily  dressed,  and  wore  their  hair  long. 

To  a  man  Catholics  remained  loyal  to  the  king.  They  turned 
their  houses  into  fortresses,  sold  their  plate,  and  armed  their 
servants  and  tenants.  Out  of  500  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  course  of  the  war,  fighting  on  the  side  of  the 
Crown,  no  ferver  than  194  were  Catholics. 

The  Parliamentarians  had  the  advantage  of  holding  London, 
the  neighbouring  counties,  most  of  the  large  towns,  and  the  fleet 
also  ;  but  their  soldiers  were  undisciplined,  whereas  the  Royalists 
were  skilful  horsemen,  and  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms  ;  hence, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Royalists  were,  in  general, 
victorious. 

The  king  commanded  his  own  army  in  person,  his  nephew, 
Prince  Rupert,  being  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  ;  whilst  the 
Parliamentary  forces  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Essex.  The  first  battle  between  the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads 
was  fought  at  Edge  Hill,  in  Warwickshire,  October  23,  1642,  in 
which  the  Royalist  leader,  Lord  Lindsay,  was  slain  ;  the  result, 
although  indecisive,  was  favourable  to  Charles.  In  a  cavalry 
pkirmish  at  Chalgrove  Field,  in  Oxfordshire,  1643,  John  Hampden 
was  mortally  wounded.  In  the  west  and  in  the  north,  the  king’s 
troops  were  everywhere  victorious  —  at  Stratton,  in  Cornwall ; 
Atherton  Moor,  near  Bradford;  Lansdown,  near  Bath;  and  at 
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Roundaway  Down,  near  Devizes;  but,  at  the  first  battle  of 
Newbury,  the  Royalists  lost  one  of  their  best  and  bravest  men 
— Viscount  Falkland.  All  these  actions  were  fought  in  the 
year  1643. 

Oliver  Cromwell. — The  king’s  successes  were  owing  to  his 
having  better  horse-soldiers,  since  most  of  his  army  were  gentle¬ 
men  with  their  servants  and  tenants.  The  man  to  remedy  this 
inequality  was  Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  gentleman  of  Huntingdon¬ 
shire.  Though  he  had  not  been  brought  up  to  the  use  of  arms, 
he  showed  great  talent  for  warfare  ;  and  it  was  his  regiment  of 
Ironsides,  whom  lie  had  rigidly  drilled,  and  had  imbued  with  a 
strong  spirit  of  religious  enthusiasm,  that  finally  caused  the  fortune 
of  war  to  turn. 

The  Turn  of  the  Tide. — In  1643  the  Scots  Parliament  deter¬ 
mined  to  assist  the  English  in  the  war  against  the  king,  and  this 
combination  proved  fatal  to  the  Royalist  cause  in  the  north. 
Under  the  command  of  Leslie,  then  Earl  of  Leven,  a  Scotch  army 
of  21,000  crossed  the  Tweed  once  more,  and  joined  Lord  Fairfax 
and  the  Earl  of  Manchester  in  besieging  York,  which  was 
then  held  by  the  Royalist  general,  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle. 
Prince  Rupert,  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  made  haste  to  join  his 
forces  with  those  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle ;  but  at  Marston 
Moor,  near  York,  1644,  a  great  battle  was  fougbt,  in  which 
Cromwell  and  his  “Ironsides”  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Royalists. 

Although  the  king  fought  with  much  courage  in  the  south, 
overcoming  Waller  at  Cropredy  Bridge,  compelling  the  infantry 
of  Essex  to  surrender  at  Loswithiel,  and  bravely  holding  his 
ground  at  the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  in  a  severe  struggle 
against  Cromwell  and  Manchester,  the  royal  cause  grew  weaker 
and  weaker  after  the  defeat  at  Marston  Moor. 

Events  in  Scotland. — Whilst  these  events  were  going  on  in 
England,  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  was  maintaining  the  royal 
cause  in  Scotland.  At  Tippermuir,  near  Perth,  1644,  he  routed 
the  Covenanters  with  great  slaughter,  and  soon  after  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  Aberdeen  ;  but,  in  1645,  he  was  totally  defeated  at  Philip- 
haugh,  near  Selkirk.  In  the  same  year  Cromwell  so  completely 
defeated  the  army  of  the  king  at  Naseby  in  Northamptonshire, 
that  the  king  found  his  cause  hopeless,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the 
Scotch  army,  then  besieging  Newark,  May  5,  1646.  This  event 
closed  the  First  Period  of  the  Civil  War. 

Charles  a  Prisoner. — Charles,  compelled  after  this  last  disaster 
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to  yield  himself  a  prisoner  to  the  Scots,  had  hoped  that  his 
own  countrymen  would  protect  him ;  but  they  sold  him, 
instead,  to  the  Euglish  Parliament  for  £400,000.  Charles’s  1646 
consolation  for  this  treachery  was  the  memory  of  the  King 
who  was  sold  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Charles  was  imprisoned 
at  Carisbrooke  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  Hurst  Castle  in 
Hampshire,  and  in  other  places. 

Second  Period  of  the  Civil  War. — During  the  time  of  Charles’s 
imprisonment  risings  took  place  in  many  places.  The  loyal  Scots, 
under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  crossed  the  Border,  and  were  joined 
by  a  party  of  Koyalists  in  the  north  of  England  under  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Langdale.  Cromwell  and  Lord  Fairfax,  however,  were 
always  successful  against  the  king’s  friends  ;  and  now  the  time  was 
come  to  determine  how  the  royal  prisoner  was  to  be  treated. 

Presbyterians  and  Independents. — The  Parliamentary  party 
was  divided  into  two  sections,  named  the  one  Presbyterians  and  the 
other  Independents.  The  former  desired  to  preserve  the  monarchy, 
the  latter  to  destroy  it  and  to  set  up  a  republic.  Consequently 
the  Independents,  of  whom  Cromwell  was  the  leader,  desired  the 
king’s  death ;  and  they  won  the  day. 

Pride’s  Purge. — To  give  to  their  proceedings  the  colour  of 
law,  this  powerful  party  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem.  They  sent 
a  body  of  soldiers,  headed  by  a  Colonel  Pride,  to  take  up  their 
stand  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  prevent  any 
member  passing  in  who  was  in  favour  of  King  Charles.  This  is 
called  Pride’s  Purge.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  members  only — all 
stern  Independents — were  permitted  to  enter,  and  these  men  voted 
that  the  king  should  be  brought  to  trial  before  a  High  Court  of 
Justice,  on  a  charge  of  having  treasonably  made  war  against  his 
own  people. 

The  Trial. — The  trial  took  place  in  Westminster  Hall,  and 
when  brought  before  his  judges,  Charles  refused  to  plead  either 
guilty  or  not  guilty ;  for,  as  he  proudly  said,  there  was  no  one  in 
the  country  who  had  a  right  to  try  the  king.  He,  was  sentenced 
to  death,  as  it  was  intended  by  the  Independents  he  should  be, 
before  ever  the  trial  began. 

Lord  Fairfax,  who  had  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  was  not  present  to  answer  to  his  name.  “  He  has  more 
wit  than  to  be  here,”  cried  a  female  voice  from  the  gallery.  It 
was  that  of  the  general’s  wife.  It  is  believed  that  of  the  judges 
whose  names  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  warrant  for  the  king’s 
execution,  many  signed  it  through  fear. 
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The  King  s  Execution. — It  was  a  bitterly  cold  winter  morning 
(January  30,  1649),  when  Charles,  having  said  good-bye  to  his  chil¬ 
dren,  walked  from  St.  James’s  Palace  to  Whitehall,  where  he 
1649  was  to  suffer ;  and  he  begged  his  attendants  to  walk  faster, 
lest  it  should  be  thought  he  shivered  from  fear.  Sad  faces  and 
silent  prayers  greeted  him  as  he  passed.  When  on  the  scaffold,  he 
said  to  Bishop  Juxon,  who  attended  him,  “  I  go  from  a  corruptible 
to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  there  can  be  no  disturbance.” 
“ \ es,  said  the  bishop,  “it  is  a  good  exchange.”  Two  masked 
executioners  were  in  waiting.  Charles  knelt  down  and  stretched 
out  his  hands  as  a  signal  for  the  axe  to  fall,  and  while  his  lips  still 
moved  in  prayer,  his  troubled  life  was  ended.  The  executioner 
held  up  the  head  to  the  people’s  gaze,  crying  out,  “This  is  the 
head  of  a  traitor !  ”  but  a  groan  of  awe  and  pity  burst  from  the 
horror-stricken  crowd. 

The  King’s  Character.— In  private  life  Charles  was  a  faithful 
husband,  an  affectionate  father,  a  pious  and  sincere  man.  Un¬ 
happily  in  his  public  career  he  lacked  this  last  quality.  He  seems 
to  have  supposed  that  double-dealing,  however  wrong  for  a  private 
person,  was  right  in  a  king  ;  and  consequently,  while  all  those  who 
came  into  personal  relations  with  him  loved  him,  and  many  were 
glad  even  to  lay  down  then  life  for  him,  some  sterner  spirits, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  political  freedom,  were  driven  to  fury 
by  his  duplicity. 

His  Children. — Charles  I.  left  six  children  :  Charles,  Prince  of 
Wales;  James,  Duke  of  York;  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester;  Mary, 
Princess  of  Orange ;  Elizabeth  ;  and  Henrietta. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  (1649-1660). 

England  a  Commonwealth.  —  Now  that  Charles  was  dead, 
the  Independents  resolved  to  set  up  a  Commonwealth  or  republic. 
That  fraction  of  the  Parliament  which  Pride  had  permitted  to 
enter  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  was  called  the  Rump 
Parliament,  decreed  that  there  should  be  no  king  in  England,  nor 
a  House  of  Lords.  The  House  of  Commons  was  to  be  king  in 
future,  and  for  the  present  Cromwell  was  master  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

But  this  decision  was  most  displeasing  to  great  numbers  of 
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people  in  England,  while  the  Royalists  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
openly  proclaimed  the  late  king's  son,  under  the  title  of  Charles  II. 
Cromwell  crossed  over  to  Ireland,  resolved  to  “make  a  final  end 
of  disturbances.”  He  put  to  death  every  one  found  with  arms  in 
his  hands.  “  The  next  day,”  writes  the  general,  “  after  they  had 
submitted,  all  their  officers  were  knocked  on  the  head  ;  every 
tenth  soldier  was  killed,  and  the  rest  shipped  for  Barbadoes”  (as 
slaves).  Five  thousand  persons — men,  women,  and  children — were 
butchered.  Drogheda  and  Wexford  ran  with  blood,  and  in  nine 
months  Ireland  was  trampled  into  a  bloody  stillness. 

Royalist  Rising  in  Scotland. — Whilst  still  engaged  in  his 
bloody  work,  news  reached  Cromwell  that  the  Scots  had  sent  to 
invite  the  young  king  to  come  over  from  Holland,  and  that  he 
had  arrived  in  Edinburgh.  Cromwell  marched  with  all  haste 
into  Scotland,  and  met  and  defeated  a  Scots  army  under  General 
Leslie  at  Dunbar  (September  3,  1650).  “Let  God  arise  and  let 
His  enemies  be  scattered,”  he  cried  to  his  unconquered  Ironsides, 
as  they  fell  upon  the  Scots  in  the  dim  light  of  early  dawn.  The 
Scots  were  utterly  defeated,  and  fled. 

The  gallant  Marquis  of  Montrose  also  took  up  arms  for  King 
Charles,  but  being  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  mortal  enemy, 
the  Earl  of  Argyle,  he  was  hanged  at  Edinburgh.  When  he 
was  told  that  his  limbs  would  be  set  up  in  the  chief  towns  of 
Scotland,  “I  grieve,”  he  exclaimed,  “that  I  have  not  members 
enough  to  set  up  in  every  city  of  Christendom,  in  token  of  the 
cause  for  which  I  die.” 

The  Battle  of  Worcester. — Next  year  12,000  Scots,  with  young 
Charles  II.  at  their  head,  marched  into  England,  and  had  got  as 
far  as  Worcester  before  Cromwell  could  come  up  with  them. 

There  the  well-disciplined  Parliamentary  army  gained  what  1651 
their  leader  called  his  “crowning  mercy,”  on  the  same 
day  of  the  year  as  that  in  which  Dunbar  was  won  (September  3). 
Charles  escaped  to  France,  after  lying  concealed  in  different  hiding- 
places  for  more  than  a  month  ;  and  it  was  the  loyal  Catholics 
of  Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire  who  saved  fheir  sovereign. 
Fifty-two  of  them  were  concerned  in  his  escape,  mostly  poor 
labourers  ;  and  although  there  was  a  reward  of  £1000  offered  to 
any  one  who  would  betray  “  Charles  Stuart”  to  the  Parliament, 
yet  no  one  was  tempted  to  take  the  bribe.  Once  he  hid  for  a 
whole  day  among  the  topmost  boughs  of  an  oak-tree,  while  soldiers 
were  searching  for  the  fugitives  in  the  wood  beneath.  From  that 
event  the  royal  oak  became  the  badge  of  loyal  Cavaliers. 
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The  Dutch  War. — The  next  year  a  law  called  the  Navigation 
Act  was  passed,  which  forbade  any  but  English  vessels  to  bring 
certain  goods  into  English  ports  ;  and  as  this  law  would  have 
injured  the  Dutch,  who  were  the  great  sea-carriers,  they  declared 
war  on  England  (1652).  At  first  the  Dutch  were  victorious,  and 
Van  Tromp,  their  admiral,  sailed  up  and  down  the  English 
Channel  with  a  broom  at  his  mast-head,  as  a  sign  that  he  had 
swept  the  seas  clear  of  English  vessels. 

The  principal  commanders  on  the  English  side  were  Blake  and 
Monk,  and  in  three  stubborn  fights  they  drove  the  Dutch  away.  In 
the  last  Van  Tromp  was  killed. 

The  End  of  the  Long  Parliament. — The  rivalry  between  the 
army  and  the  Rump  Parliament  presently  became  acute  ;  but 
Cromwell,  strong  in  the  support  of  the  army,  put  an  end  to  it.  On 
April  20  he  went,  with  300  soldiers,  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  he  bitterly  reproached  the  members,  singling  several  of  them 
out  for  rebuke  ;  and  then  stamping  his  foot,  as  a  signal  for  the 
soldiers  to  enter,  he  commanded  them  to  clear  the  House  and  to 
take  away  “  that  bauble,”  the  mace — which  always  lies  upon  the 
table  before  the  Speaker’s  chair  while  the  House  is  sitting. 

Barebones’  Parliament.— Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year 
he  assembled  another  Parliament,  ridiculously  nicknamed  Bare- 
bones’  Parliament,  from  one  of  its  members,  who  was  known  as 
Praise-God  Barebones.  Its  members  were  men  of  little  education  or 
common-sense,  and  their  vulgar  wrangles  served  no  useful  end, 
so  Cromwell  sent  them  about  their  business  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that,  throughout  the  rest  of  his  career,  Cromwell  had  just  the 
same  difficulties  with  his  Parliaments  as  the  king  had  met. 

Cromwell  named  Protector.— On  December  16,  1653,  Crom¬ 
well  accepted  from  his  officers  the  title  Lord  Protector,  and  was 
formally  installed  in  office.  Thenceforth  he  was  in  fact  king; 
indeed,  he  was  hindered  from  taking  the  title  only  by  fear  that 
his  officers  and  the  army,  upon  which  he  depended,  would  be 
angry  at  the  step  and  desert  him. 

War  with  Spain. — Cromwell  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  people  by 
his  foreign  policy.  Before  he  assembled  his  first  Parliament  he 
made  peace  with  Holland,  1654  ;  but  in  the  year  1655  war  was 
declared  against  Spain.  Penn  and  Venables  captured  Jamaica,  and 
Admiral  Blake  upheld  the  honour  of  the  English  flag  in  several 
daring  battles.  He  chastised  the  pirates  of  Barbary,  and  punished 
the  Duke  of  Tuscany  for  damage  done  to  English  ships  and 
commerce.  He  captured  many  a  Spanish  galleon,  returning  with 
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treasure  plundered  from  their  West  Indian  and  South  American 
settlements. 

He  fought  his  last  sea  fight  in  the  year  1657.  In  it  he  attacked  and 
burnt,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  batteries  on  shore,  sixteen  Spanish 
treasure -ships,  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the  harbour  of  Santa  Cruz, 
in  Teneriffe.  The  gallant  admiral,  however,  did  not  live  to  receive 
the  greetings  of  his  grateful  countrymen,  for  he  breathed  his  last 
as  he  reached  Plymouth  Sound,  on  his  return  to  England. 

In  the  year  1658,  the  French  and  English  defeated  the 
Spaniards  off  the  Dunes ;  and  Dunkirk,  close  by,  was  captured, 
and  assigned  by  the  French  to  their  English  allies. 

Death  of  Cromwell. — The  dangers  and  difficulties  which  sur¬ 
rounded  him,  his  quarrels  with  the  army,  and  the  fear  of 
plots  against  his  life,  undermined  the  Protector’s  health  ;  1658 
and,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  the  anniversary  of  Dunbar 
and  Worcester,  he  sank  under  repeated  attacks  of  low  fever.  He 
died  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  storm  of  wind.  As  he  lay  dying, 
he  was  beset  with  misgivings,  and  asked  his  Calvinist  chaplain 
whether  it  were  possible  to  fall  from  grace.  The  Calvinist  answered 
No,  as  his  sect  teaches.  “Then  am  I  safe,”  said  Cromwell,  “for 
I  know  I  was  in  grace  once.” 

Cromwell’s  Character. — The  true  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  dispute.  Some  writers  condemn  him 
unmercifully,  whilst  others  cannot  find  words  too  strong  for  his 
praise.  Cruel  though  Cromwell  was,  as  is  shown  by  his  ruthless 
massacres  in  Ireland,  neither  friend  nor  foe  can  deny  him  the  two 
great  qualities  of  courage  and  energy. 

By  land  and  sea  he  rendered  the  name  of  England  respected, 
and  upheld  in  a  splendid  manner  our  national  glory ;  for,  after 
half  a  century  during  which  England  had  been  of  scarcely  more 
weight  in  European  politics  than  Venice  or  Saxony,  she  had  now 
become  the  most  formidable  power  in  the  world.  He  dictated 
terms  of  peace  in  the  United  Provinces ;  avenged  the  common 
injuries  of  Christendom  on  the  pirates  of  Barbary ;  vanquished 
the  Spaniards  by  land  and  sea,  annexed  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
West  Indian  islands,  and,  by  the  capture  of  Dunkirk,  consoled  the 
national  pride  for  the  loss  of  Calais. 

John  Milton,  the  author  of  “  Paradise  Lost,”  was  Cromwell’s 
Latin  secretary. 

Cromwell's  Family. — Cromwell  had  three  sons  and  four 
daughters,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  surviving  son,  Richard, 
who  soon,  however,  retired  into  private  life. 
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Recall  of  the  King. — The  destinies  of  the  country  now  fell 

into  the  hands  of  the  cautions  and  reserved  General  Monk,  who 
still  held  the  command  of  the  army  of  Scotland,  and  was  in  secret 
correspondence  with  Prince  Charles,  then  living  an  exile  in  Holland. 
Monk  crossed  the  Border  and  marched  to  York,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Fairfax.  Meanwhile,  General  John  Lambert,  who  had 
obtained  much  power  in  London,  and  had  advanced  to  the  north 
to  oppose  him,  was  deserted  by  his  soldiers.  Monk  then  proceeded 
to  London  ;  there  he  disarmed  the  city,  and  joined  the  citirens  in 
demanding  a  Free  Parliament. 

The  Convention  Parliament — The  Long  Parliament,  which 

had  met  again,  formally  dissolved  itself,  after  appointing  a  Council 
of  State ;  and  a  Convention  Parliament,  that  is,  a  Parliament 
which  came  together  without  being  summoned  by  royal  writ,  was 
assembled.  In  the  elections,  the  country  declared  itself  in  favour 
of  the  Royalists. 

The  new  Parliament  recalled  Prince  Charles,  set  up  the  royal 
arms  again  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  took  down  the  arms  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Thus  ended  the  Republic  in  England. 

Charles  retnrned  to  his  country  on  the  fii*th  of  May,  his  birth¬ 
day,  amid  so  much  rejoicing  that  Clarendon  remarks — “A  man 
could  not  but  wonder  where  those  persons  were  who  had  done  all 
the  mischief,  and  kept  the  king  for  so  many  years  from  enjoying 
the  comfort  and  support  of  such  excellent  subjects.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIY. 

CHARLES  IL  (1660-1685). 

Act  of  Indemnity. — The  first  event  of  the  new  reign  was  the 
passing  (1650)  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  by  which,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  all  those  who  had  taken  part  against  the  king  during 
the  late  troubles  were  freely  pardoned.  I:  also  confirmed  any 
sales  of  private  lands  which  might  have  taken  place  during  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Of  the  army,  a  force  of  11,000  horse  and  4000  foot  was  alone 
retained. 

Tonnage  and  poundage  were  voted  to  the  king  for  life. 

The  Clarendon  Code. — The  following  acts  cf  the  new  Parlia¬ 
ment  were  directed  against  such  Protestants  as  did  not  conform 
to  the  Established  Church  of  England,  and  against  Catholics  : — 
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The  Corporation  Act.  1661,  required  all  persons  holding  any 
municipal  office  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to 
swear  that  it  was  unlawful  to  take  up  arms  against  the  king. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity,  1662,  compelled  all  clergymen  to 
sav  they  fully  believed  in  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

The  Conventicle  Act,  1664,  made  it  unlawful  for  more  than 
five  persons  to  meet  together  for  religious  worship  not  according 
to  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  on  pain  of  imprisonment. 

The  Five  Mile  Act,  1665,  required  all  Dissenting  ministers  to 
take  an  oath  like  the  one  imposed  by  the  Corporation  Act ;  and 
those  who  refused  were  forbidden  to  come  within  five  miles  of  any 
town  or  place  where  they  had  preached. 

The  Test  Act  was  passed  in  1673.  It  prevented  both  Catholics 
and  Dissenters  from  holding  any  office  under  the  Crown.  This 
Act  was  repealed  in  1828.  Catholics  are  still  (1896)  excluded 
from  the  offices  of  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland. 

The  minister  by  whose  advice  these  laws  were  made  was 
Edward  Hyde.  Earl  of  Clarendon,  whose  daughter.  Anne,  married 
the  king's  brother,  James,  Duke  of  York. 

The  King’s  Marriage. — Charles  was  thirty  at  the  time  of  coming 
to  the  throne  (1660),  and  in  1662  married  Katherine  of  Bra- 
ganza,  a  Portuguese  princess.  As  part  of  her  dowry  she  brought 
to  her  husband  Bombay  and  Tangiers ;  but  iu  the  same  year 
he  sold  Dunkirk,  which  had  been  won  by  Cromwell,  to  the  French 
king. 

Dutch  War. — The  king  understood  the  value  of  a  strong  navy, 
and  took  a  personal  interest  in  all  that  concerned  it.  His  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  a  capable  commander,  was  made  Lord 
High  Admiral,  and  the  Dutch  war,  which  broke  out  in  1665,  gave 
this  latter  prince  an  occasion  for  the  display  of  his  fine  qualities. 

The  naval  victorv  gained  by  him  over  Opdam.  the  Dutch 
admiral,  off  Lowestoft,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  our 
annals.  The  Duke  himself  was  in  the  foremost  of  the  fight,  and 
was  drenched  with  the  blood  of  the  officers  and  men  who  fell 
around  him. 

Tbe  Plague. — But  the  people  were  not  in  a  humour  very  greatly 
to  rejoice  at  this  victory,  for  at  this  time  there  broke  out  in  London 
an  epidemic,  the  Plague,  a  horrible  and  fatal  disease  to  which 
European  nations  were  exposed.  In  our  own  day  it  is  hardly 
known  iu  Europe,  and  exists  only  in  those  countries  where  people 
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have  not  yet  learned  the  importance  of  being  clean  in  their  persons 
and  dwellings.  In  London  alone  100,000  persons  died — one-fifth 
of  its  population. 

Whenever  the  plague  appeared  in  a  house,  it  was  at  once 
shut  up  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection,  and  a  red  cross,  with 
“  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  !  ”  was  chalked  on  the  door.  All 
night  long  the  drivers  of  dead-carts  went  on  their  gloomy  rounds, 
ringing  a  bell,  and  crying,  “Bring  out  your  dead.”  Then  with 
their  ghastly  loads  they  drove  through  the  silent,  grass-grown 
streets  to  great  pits  outside  the  city,  into  which  the  corpses  were 
thrown,  without  a  prayer  or  any  service  for  the  dead. 

The  Great  Fire. — The  Plague  was  followed  the  next  year 
(1666)  by  a  terrible  fire,  which  lasted  three  days  and  three 
nights,  and  burned  down  more  than  half  of  the  city  of 
1666  London.  The  king  was  present  in  person  to  help  those  who 
tried  to  put  out  the  flames  ;  and  the  lire  was  at  last 
stayed  by  blowing  up  many  houses,  so  that  for  a  wide  space  it 
found  nothing  to  feed  on.  Thousands  of  people  had  all  at  once 
lost  their  all,  and  lay  in  the  fields  around  Loudon,  beside  the 
poor  remnant  of  their  property. 

But  the  fire  had  burnt  down  hundreds  of  streets  of  wretched, 
damp,  dark,  airless,  wooden  houses,  which  bred  the  plague  and 
other  diseases  ;  and  the  houses,  when  the  city  was  rebuilt,  wero 
made  of  brick  and  stone,  and  the  streets  were  broad  enough  to 
admit  light  and  air,  so  that  from  that  time  London  has  always 
been,  on  the  whole,  a  healthy  town. 

The  Peace  of  Breda. — So  great  was  the  difficulty  in  raising 
money  for  national  purposes,  that  the  government  had  caused 
many  of  the  sailors  to  be  dismissed,  and  many  ships  to  be  dis¬ 
mantled.  This  gave  the  Dutch  a  chance  of  vengeance  which 
they  greedily  seized.  They  sailed  up  the  Thames  and  the  Med¬ 
way,  burning  our  ships  and  insulting  the  coast. 

In  the  same  year,  however,  the  Peace  of  Breda  was  agreed 
to  between  the  English,  Dutch,  and  French.  By  this  peace  was 
given  over  to  the  British  Crown  that  territory  of  America  still 
called,  in  honour  of  the  king’s  brother,  New  York. 

The  Cabal.  —  Clarendon  was  now  unjustly  dismissed  and 
banished,  and  the  affairs  of  the  state  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
ministry  of  five  men  who,  from  their  initials,  came  to  be  styled 
the  Cabal.  They  were  Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Asliley, 
and  Lauderdale. 

In  1668  a  Triple  Alliance  was  formed  between  England,  Holland, 
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and  Sweden,  to  check  the  ambitious  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
France. 

Scots  Covenanters. — In  Scotland  the  more  rigid  Presbyterians 
gave  the  government  of  Charles  much  trouble,  and  brought  grievous 
sufferings  upon  themselves.  These  persons  were  extremely  enraged 
by  Charles’s  attempt  to  bring  bishops  into  their  Kirk,  and  cer¬ 
tain  fanatics  of  them  slew  the  aged  primate,  Archbishop  Sharp. 
This  led  to  a  rising  which  was  put  down  by  the  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  king,  but  not  until  in  the 
skirmish  of  Drumclog  the  rebels  had  routed  a  body  of  the  king’s 
life-guards  under  Colonel  Claverliouse,  afterwards  Viscount  Dundee. 
At  Bothwell  Brig  they  were  finally  dispersed. 

The  Test  Act. — By  the  Test  Act  it  was  required  of  every  public 
officer  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  and  denounce 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  Duke  of  York  consequently 
had  to  retire  from  all  his  public  offices. 

“The  Popish  Plot.” — The  great  enemy  of  the  Duke  of  York 
was  Lord  Shaftesbury.  He  it  was  who  brought  forward  the  in¬ 
famous  creature  Titus  Oates.  This  person  had  pretended  to  be 
a  convert  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  had  been  received  into  the 
College  of  St.  Omer’s,  but  was  dismissed  thence  for  immorality. 
He  pretended  to  have  gained  news  as  to  the  designs  of  the 
Catholic  party,  and  for  months  he  busily  invented  stories  of  the 
widespread  conspiracy  he  alleged  to  exist;  and  many  Catholics 
suffered  on  the  scaffold,  victims  of  his  false  witness. 

The  Duke  of  York  was  among  those  slandered,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  even  to  bring  the  queen  to  judgment ;  but  Charles, 
though  in  other  ways  he  treated  her  very  ill,  refused  to  permit 
this  atrocity.  Among  other  things,  he  accused  the  Catholics, 
with  the  Duke  of  York  at  their  head,  of  having  caused  the 
Great  Fire. 

This  fellow  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  £1200  a  year. 
Fortunately  he  was  at  last  exposed,  and  was  punished  with  extreme 
severity.  Among  those  who  perished  was  the  venerable  Lord 
Stafford. 

Shaftesbury  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  manifold  iniquities,  and 
died  in  exile.  To  his  credit  must  be  placed  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  1679,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  prisoners  should  be  tried 
at  once,  and  not  kept  in  prison  awaiting  the  king’s  pleasure. 

The  Rye  House  and  Meal  Tub  Plots. — In  1683,  a  conspiracy 
known  as  the  Rye  House  Plot,  so  called  from  Rye  House,  situated 
on  a  farm  on  the  road  to  Newmarket,  was  discovered.  It  seems 
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that  Monmouth,  Lord  Russell,  aud  Algernon  Sydney  secretly  com 
blued  to  compel  Charles  to  establish  a  constitutional  government; 
but  some  inferior  members,  without  their  knowledge,  planned  to 
assassinate  the  king,  and  the  innocent  became  confounded  wit! 
the  guilty.  Russell  and  Sydney  were  tried  aud  executed ;  but 
Monmouth  was  pardoned,  and  withdrew  to  Holland  ;  whilst  the 
Duke  of  York  resumed  his  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral. 

The  Meal  Tub  Plot,  in  1679,  so  called  on  account  of  some 
papers  relating  to  a  supposed  conspiracy  having  been  found  in  a 
meal  tub,  was  got  up  by  Dangerfield,  in  hope  of  reward.  He 
pretended  that  the  Presbyterians  were  conspiring  against  the 
government ;  and  when  his  documents  were  proved  to  be  forgeries, 
he  falsely'  swore  that  he  had  been  bribed  by  the  Catholics  to  raise 
the  plot  and  assassinate  tho  king. 

Death  of  the  King. — Though  Charles  had  lived  a  life  of 
debauchery,  and  his  court  lias  become  a  by-word  for  profligacy, 
lie  never  lost  his  faith  in  religion ;  and  on  his  death-bed  he  was 
reconciled  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  received  the  last  sacraments 
from  Father  Huddleston,  the  same  who  had  assisted  him  to  escape 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester. 

Charles  died  February  6,  1685,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age 
and  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign.  His  reign  was  a  period  of 
progress.  It  was  the  age  of  Newton  the  astronomer,  of  Locke 
the  philosopher,  of  Milton  and  of  Dryden,  poets.  Trade  and 
navigation  were  encouraged  ;  aud  to  the  able  administration  of 
the  Duke  of  York  as  High  Admiral,  the  English  navy  is  still 
iudebted. 

Tradesmen’s  tokens  were  abolished,  and  superseded  by  the  first 
national  copper  coinage,  1672.  A  penny  post  was  established  in 
Loudon,  1681. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

JAMES  II.  (1685-1688). 

The  Last  Catholic  King.— James  was  a  Catholic,  and  on  that 
account,  in  spite  of  the  good  service  he  had  rendered  his  country, 
was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  a  large  faction.  He  undertook, 
however,  to  preserve  tho  established  constitution  of  Church  and 
State,  and  ascended  the  throne  without  any  open  opposition. 

Whig  Rebellions.— Within  a  few  months  of  his  accession  two 
Whig  rebellions  took  place.  The  Earl  of  Argyle,  who  with  other 
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Whigs  had  been  Jiving  in  Holland,  landed  in  the  Western  High¬ 
lands  with  a  small  army,  which  was  speedily  defeated ;  and  he 
himself  was  taken  prisoner  and  executed,  as  his  father  had  been, 
in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh. 

The  second  and  more  formidable  rising  was  headed  by  Charles 
the  Second’s  natural  son,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  whom 
the  Rye  House  plotters  had  hoped  to  set  on  the  throne.  1685 
He  crossed  from  Holland  and  landed  in  Dorsetshire,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  lower  classes  with  joyful  shouts  of  “Mon¬ 
mouth  '  Monmouth  !  The  Protestant  King  !  ”  and  marched  in 
triumph  as  far  as  Taunton  in  Somersetshire.  His  triumph  was 
short-lived.  He  was  met  by  the  royal  troops  at  Sedgemoor,  be¬ 
tween  Taunton  and  Bridgewater,  and  after  a  gallant  fight  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  (July  1685). 

Monmouth  was  brought  to  London,  and  in  an  interview  he  had 
with  the  king,  flung  himself  at  his  feet,  and  begged  with  tears  for 
his  life.  His  uncle  could  hardly  be  expected  to  pardon  him,  and 
he  did  not.  He  remembered  that  Monmouth  had  rebelled  against 
his  father,  had  been  forgiven,  and  was  now  once  more  a  traitor. 
The  order  was  signed  for  his  execution,  and  the  unhappy  man  was 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 

The  judge,  Lord  Jeffries,  who  was  sent  down  into  the  west 
country  to  try  the  rebels,  brought  great  discredit  upon  his  master 
by  his  reckless  punishment  of  persons  charged  with  having  taken 
part  in  the  rising.  His  proceedings  received  the  name  of  the 
“  Bloody  Assize.” 

The  Dispensing  Power.— In  order  to  evade  the  operation  of  the 
unjust  Test  Act,  James  freely  made  use  of  what  was  known  as  the 
dispensing  power,  by  wrhich  the  penalty  for  the  disobeying  a 
law  was  set  aside  by  royal  authority.  Thus  he  was  able  to  raise 
many  Catholics  to  offices  from  which  by  the  Test  Act  they  were 
shut  out.  Some  received  commissions  in  the  army,  others  were 
appointed  to  places  of  honour  in  the  national  universities.  A 
Jesuit,  Father  Petre,  became  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
a  Papal  nuncio  was  received  at  the  Court  of  St.  James’s.  But  all 
this  was  done,  not  quietly  and  discreetly,  but  in  haste  and  with 
needless  display,  so  that  people  who  still  looked  upon  the  king’s 
religion  with  dread  became  seriously  alarmed.  They  feared 
lest,  not  content  with  getting  toleration  for  the  Catholic  faith, 
he  should  try  also  to  put  down  the  Protestant  religion, — and  that 
although  at  the  same  time  James  was  careful  to  extend  the  same 
lenient  treatment  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters. 
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Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops.— The  trial  of  the  seven  bishops 
was  an  event  which  set  a  mark  upon  this  reign.  James  had  ordered 
that  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence — a  toleration  of  all  creeds 
should  be  read  in  every  church  in  the  land.  Sancroft,  the  primate, 
and  sis  other  bishops,  refused  to  obey  ;  and  James  caused  them  to 
be  brought  to  trial,  but  they  were  acquitted. 

Birth  of  an  Heir.— At  this  crisis  the  queen,  Mary  of  Modena, 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  baptized  by  the  names  of  James 
Francis  Edward,  June  10,  1638,  and  this  event  hastened  a  plan 
already  in  progress  for  bringing  about  a  change  of  the  succession. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  a  letter  signed 
by  many  of  the  leading  nobles  and  clergy  was  sent  to  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  James,  asking  him  to 
come  with  an  army  to  their  aid. 

The  Revolution.— William  of  Orange,  who  was  married  to 
James’s  eldest  daughter  Mary,  lauded  at  Torbay,  and  thence  set  forth 
a  declaration  that  he  had  come  to  secure  the  liberties  of  England. 
The  Whig  nobles  of  the  west,  after  some  delay,  joined  him  ;  the 
Earls  of  Devonshire  and  Danby  and  Lord  Dclamere  raised  the 
north  in  his  favour.  Lord  Churchill,  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  and  many  other  officers  of  the  army,  rallied  to  his  flag  ; 
and  even  James’s  daughter  Anne  threw  her  influence  into  the 
cause  of  her  brother-in-law. 

James,  when  ho  found  himself  thus  deserted  by  his  own 
children,  planned  the  escape  of  his  queen.  In  disguise,  with  her 
infant  child,  she  fled  from  Whitehall,  on  a  stormy  night,  to  France  ; 
and  when  lie  found  that  there  was  no  corps  of  his  troops  which 
he  could  trust,  the  unfortunate  king  at  last  made  up  his  mind 
to  follow  her. 

Taking  with  him  the  Great  Seal,  he  threw  it  into  the  Thames, 
at  Sheerness,  whilst  crossing  the  river  in  a  boat,  thinking  no 
state  document  could  be  legal  without  its  imprint.  lie  was,  how¬ 
ever,  arrested,  and  brought  back  to  Loudon. 

Finally  he  made  good  his  escape  to  France,  where  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  Louis  XIV.  with  much  kindness. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Dundee  made  haste  to  Scotland,  to  take  com¬ 
mand  of  the  forces  that  were  still  faithful. 

The  Completion  of  the  Revolution. — A  Convention  Parlia¬ 
ment  (that  is,  a  Parliament  that  had  assembled  without  the  issue 
of  a  writ  by  the  sovereign)  offered  the  crown  to  William  and  Mary, 
and  they  were  proclaimed  jointly  king  and  queen :  for  \\  illiarn 
refused  to  be  his  wife’s  subject. 
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Declaration  of  Rights. — The  Commons  drew  up  and  the  Lords 
accepted  the  famous  Declaration  of  Rights.  It  reasserted  the 
ancient  rights  of  the  people  ;  condemned  the  exercise  of  the  dis¬ 
pensing  power,  the  levying  of  money  without  the  aid  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  army  in  time  of  peace  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament. 

The  claim  of  the  infant  Prince  of  Wales  was  set  aside,  and 
the  crown  was  settled  on  William  and  Mary  and  their  heirs,  and 
failing  them,  upon  the  Princess  Anne,  James’s  second  daughter. 

Thus  was  completed  the  English  Revolution. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

WILLIAM  AND  MARY  (1689-1702). 

The  Stadtholder. — The  new  king  was  a  grandson  of  Charles  I., 

being  the  son  of  Charles’s  sister  Mary.  At  an  early  age  he  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  arms,  and  at  twenty-two  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  armies  of  Spain,  Austria,  and  Holland,  called  upon  to 
oppose  the  vast  forces  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  His  constancy 
and  resolution  finally  triumphed,  in  spite  of  defeats  which  would 
have  crushed  an  ordinary  spirit.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  England,  it  was  hi3  aim  to  establish  upon  the  Con¬ 
tinent  a  league  of  the  Protestant  peoples,  with  himself  at  its 
head. 

Apart  from  his  valour  and  capacity  as  a  general,  the  Stadtholder 
had  little  to  recommend  him.  In  temper  he  was  morose,  he 
lacked  generosity,  he  cared  nothing  for  literature,  he  was  a  hard 
drinker  and  a  heavy  gambler. 

His  wife  was  a  capable  but  heartless  woman.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  read  that  she  showed  no  feeling  but  of  delight  at  finding  herself 
in  possession  of  the  palace  from  which  her  father  had  been  driven, 
and  that  later  she  reproached  her  husband  with  having  allowed 
her  father  to  escape  into  exile.  Her  handsome  face,  however,  and 
her  graceful  manners  seem  to  have  won  her  a  measure  of  popularity. 

Affairs  in  Ireland. — The  Emerald  Isle  still  remained  faithful 
to  James,  and  in  1689  he  lauded  at  Kinsale,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  force  of  Scots  and  Irish  exiles ;  for  he  refused  the  French 
troops  offered  him  by  Louis.  He  was  soon  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  with  which  he  laid  siege  to  Londonderry,  the  principal 
town  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  which,  being  peopled  by  Scots 
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and  English  settlers,  was  in  favour  of  the  new  sovereigns.  Three 
months  were  consumed  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  tako  the  city, 
which  was  relieved  at  the  moment  when  its  defenders  wero  abou 
to  be  driven  by  famine  to  surrender. 

The  Battle  of  the  Boyne.— On  the  first  of  July,  1690,  tho 
armies  of  James  and  William  met  on  tho  banks  of  the  rivet  Boyne, 
near  Drogheda,  and  a  fierce  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
Royalist  army  was  utterly  defeated.  During  the  battle,  M  illiam 
was  always  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  leading  on  and  cheering 
his  men  ;  for  nineteen  hours  he,  it  is  said,  never  lclt  tho  saddle. 

After  this  crushing  reverse  James  lied  again  to  trance. 

Origin  of  the  Irish  Brigade.— William  afterwards  compelled 
the  town  of  Waterford  to  surrender,  but  failed  in  an  attack  on 
Limerick.  Cork  and  Kinsale  were  subdued  by  Marlborough,  and 
General  Ginkell  defeated  tho  Irish  at  Aughrim,  1691.  Limerick 
afterwards  surrendered,  and  upwards  of  10,000  of  its  defenders, 
under  Sarsfield,  passed  over  to  France,  where,  entering  the  service 
of  Louis  XIV.,  they  became  famous  as  the  Irish  Brigade.  Tho 
English  and  Dutch  fleets  had  been  defeated  at  Beachy  Head  by 
the  French,  in  1690,  on  the  day  beforo  tho  battle  of  the  Boyne ; 
but  in  1692  a  dccisivo  naval  victory,  gained  by  tho  English  over 
the  French,  off  La  Hogue,  compelled  James  II.  to  givo  up  all 
further  attempts  to  regain  his  throne.  From  neighbouring  hills 
James  beheld  the  contest.  Tho  triumph  of  William’s  flag  was  a 
death-blow  to  his  own  hopes;  yet  when  he  beheld  the  gallantry 
with  which  the  Euglish  sailors  scrambled  up  tho  sides  of  tho 
French  vessels,  ho  remembered  only  that  the  assailants  wore  his 
countrymen  and  his  old  comrades,  and  broko  into  repeated  cries 
of  “My  brave  English!  my  bravo  English!”  And  tho  French 
officers,  not  a  little  mortified,  complained  that  ho  loved  his  enemies 
and  hated  his  friends. 

The  Anglo-Irish  Protestant  party  now  got  all  power  into  their 
own  hands,  and  used  it  most  tyrannically.  Although  tho  Irish 
Catholics  wero  four  or  five  times  as  numerous,  yet  they  were  shut 
out  from  any  share  in  tho  government  of  their  country,  and  noio 
ill-treated,  oppressed,  and  insulted  to  such  a  degree  that  Iiishmcu 
to  this  day  cannot  forget  the  cruel  wrongs  inflicted  on  them. 

Events  in  Scotland.— In  Scotland,  tho  Jacobites,  as  tho  followers 
of  the  exiled  king  soon  came  to  be  called  (from  Jacobus,  the  Latin 
form  of  Janies),  headed  by  Viscount  Dundee,  defeated  William’s 
troops  under  General  Mackay,  at  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie,  m 
Perthshire,  1689  ;  but  Dundee  was  slain  at  tho  moment  of  victory, 
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and  Scotland  gradually  submitted  to  William’s  rule.  The  chief  of 
the  clan  of  the  Macdonalds  having  unavoidably  failed  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  William  within  the  appointed  time,  Dalrymple, 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  sent  troops  to  the  valley  of  Glencoe,  in 
the  Highlands,  and  the  helpless  Macdonalds  were  treacherously 
massacred,  1692.  A  special  warrant  for  this  cruel  deed,  signed  by 
William’s  own  hand,  still  exists;  and  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe  is 
a  blot  upon  his  memory. 

The  slanderer  Titus  Oates  was  brought  out  of  prison.  There 
were  given  to  him  two  rich  benefices  in  the  Established  Church, 

and  a  pension. 

Continental  Wars.— In  his  campaigns  against  Louis  XIV., 
William  was  defeated  at  Steinkirk,  1692,  and  at  Landen,  1693; 
but  in  1695  he  recaptured  Namur,  and  stopped  the  progress  of 
French  conquest.  The  war  with  the  great  French  king  was 
concluded  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  1697,  and  this  treaty  ac¬ 
knowledged  William  king  of  England. 

The  Grand  Alliance.— Two  Partition  Treaties  for  dividing  the 
Spanish  dominions,  on  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  who  had 
nc  offspring,  had  been  agreed  upon  between  William  and  Louis. 
William’s  object  was  to  prevent  France  from  annexing  Spain,  and 
thereby  becoming  so  strong  as  to  menace  the  liberties  of  other 
countries.  When  Charles,  the  Spanish  monarch,  was  dying,  he 
left  the  W'holo  of  his  vast  dominions  to  Philip  of  Anjou,  grand¬ 
son  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  now  determined  to  maintain  the  cause  of 
his  grandson.  William  then  formed  the  Grand  Alliance  between 
England,  Holland,  and  afterwards  Portugal  and  Savoy,  to  prevent 
the  union  of  the  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain,  in  the  person  of 
Philip,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  favour  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria  (1701).  This  caused  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  which  began  in  the  following  reign. 

This  long  French  war  began  England’s  National  Debt  (1692). 
The  taxes  did  not  give  William  as  much  money  as  he  wanted  ;  the 
Government  therefore  offered  to  borrow  money  from  private  per¬ 
sons,  for  which  it  was  willing  to  pay  a  small  fixed  yearly  interest. 

The  Bank  of  England.— In  1694  the  Bank  of  England  was 
established,  according  to  the  scheme  of  a  Scot  named  Paterson. 
This  also  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  lending  money  to  the 
Government,  in  return  for  which  Government  gives  the  Bank 
certain  privileges  and  securities. 

Home  Policy. — An  Act  of  Toleration,  by  which  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  was  granted  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  was  among  the  early 
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statutes  of  William’s  reign.  From  the  benefit  of  this  statute 
Catholics  were  shut  out,  anil  at  the  same  time  fresh  laws  were 
made  against  the  profession  and  practice  of  the  Old  Religion. 

One  hundred  pounds  was  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  a 
Catholic  priest  or  bishop.  Catholics  were  not  allowed  to  send 
their  sons  abroad  to  be  educated,  and  all  who  refused  the  oath  of 
Supremacy  and  the  Test  Oath  were  declared  incapable  of  inheriting 
lands,  and  were  required  to  hand  them  over  to  the  nest  Protestant 
heir.  They  could  not  keep  arms,  or  own  a  horse  worth  more  than 
five  pounds  :  any  person  might  compel  a  Catholic  to  take  that  sum 
for  the  animal  ho  rode,  though  it  were  worth  a  hundred. 

The  Triennial  Act,  wrung  from  William  in  1694,  provided  for 
the  calling  of  a  Parliament  every  three  years. 

Act  of  Settlement. — Mary  died  of  smallpox  in  1694  ;  and  in 
May  1701  died  the  last  survivor  of  the  Princess  Anne’s  seventeen 
children,  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Parliament  then,  by  a 
majority  of  one,  passed  an  act  limiting  the  inheritance  of  the 
Crown  to  the  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  the  nearest  Protestant 
descendant  of  James  I.,  through  his  daughter  Elizabeth. 

Death  of  William. — On  March  8,  1702,  William  III.  died  at 
Kensington,  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  by  which  his 
collar-bone  had  been  broken. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

ANNE  (1702-1714). 

The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. — Anne,  the  second 

daughter  of  James  II.  and  Anne  Hyde,  succeeded  her  brother- 
in-law.  Immediately  on  her  accession  the  war  with  France  was 
declared,  for  which  William  had  begun  to  make  active  prepara¬ 
tions.  As  it  had  for  its  object  to  prevent  Louis  XIV.’s  grandson 
Philip  V.  remaining  King  of  Spain,  it  is  called  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.  Holland,  Germany,  and  England,  forming 
the  Grand  Alliance  against  France  and  Spain,  desired  to  dethrone 
Philip  V.  and  to  set  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria  in  his 
place.  During  the  war  Ilavaria  was  the  ally  of  France. 

Tho  Allied  forces  were  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  who  was  a  model  of  grace,  courtesy,  and  good-breeding, 
and  had,  by  his  tact  and  high  ability,  won  the  hearts  both  of 
our  own  and  of  the  foreign  soldiers  he  commanded.  His  great 
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fault  was  his  strong  passion  for  money,  which  led  him  into  grave 
errors  and  even  crimes.  These,  however,  were  forgotten  and  for¬ 
given,  so  great  and  brilliant  were  his  victories.  It  is  said  that  he 
never  fought  a  battle  which  he  did  not  win,  or  besieged  a  town  that 
he  did  not  take. 

War  was  formally  declared  in  May  1702,  and  our  soldiers  in 
Flanders  were  successful  in  this  and  the  following  year ;  but  the 
first  important  event  was  the  taking  of  Gibraltar — the  door  of 
the  Mediterranean — in  1704,  by  Sir  George  Rooke.  The  fortress 
has  remained  in  our  hands  ever  since,  and  is  a  much  more  valued 
possession  now  than  it  was  then,  since  it  commands  our  principal 
water-way  to  India.  So  little  was  thought  at  the  time  of  Sir 
George  Rooke’s  exploit  that  he  received  no  thanks  for  it.  He  was 
even  dismissed  the  service  for  failing  to  capture  the  French  fleet 
sent  to  the  relief  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  Battle  of  Blenheim. — A  few  days  after  the  fall  of  Gibraltar, 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  the  Austrian  general,  won  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  French  and  Bavarians  at  Blenheim 
(1704)  in  Bavaria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

The  French  had  been  gaining  advantages  in  the  south  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  wero  even  threatening  the  Emperor  in  his  capital  of 
Vienna,  when  Marlborough  marched  rapidly  up  the  Rhine,  joined 
his  forces  with  those  of  Prince  Eugene,  came  up  with  the 
French  at  Blenheim,  and  there,  after  a  desperate  fight,  1704 
utterly  defeated  both  the  French  and  the  Bavarian  armies. 
Tallard,  the  French  general,  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  as  this  was 
the  first  time  that  an  army  of  Louis  XIV. ’s  had  ever  been  beaten, 
the  joy  in  England  was  unbounded.  For  this  and  other  successes, 
Marlborough  was  created  a  duke.  The  royal  manor  of  Woodstock, 
in  Oxfordshire,  also  was  given  him,  and  on  it  was  built  the  splendid 
palace  of  Blenheim. 

In  1706  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  in  Flanders,  was  won;  in 
1708  the  battle  of  Oudenarde ;  and  in  1709  the  battle  of  Mal- 
plaquet.  The  result  of  these  victories  was  that, the  French  were 
driven  out  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  and  that  France 
was  almost  ruined,  so  great  had  been  the  demand  on  her  for  men 
and  money.  Louis,  who,  it  is  said,  fitted  out  “  the  last  army  with  the 
last  crown-piece  from  the  treasury,”  was  now  willing  to  treat  for 
peace,  and  indeed  all  parties  felt  that  there  had  been  fightingenougln 

Party  Struggles. — Anne,  for  many  years,  had  been  under  the 
influence  of  the  masterful  Countess  of  Marlborough,  Sarah 
Jennings,  a  handsome,  capable  woman. 
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From  her  girlhood  she  had  been  the  friend  and  favourite  of 
Queen  Aune,  who  was  one  of  those  amiable,  indolent  people  who 
are  quite  content  to  have  both  themselves  and  their  affairs 
managed  for  them.  The  two  ladies  were  on  terms  of  the  greatest 
freedom  and  intimacy  ;  they  were  to  each  other  “  Mrs.  Morley  ” 
(the  queen)  and  “Mrs.  Freeman”  (the  countess).  The  favourite 
had  everything  her  own  way,  and  for  the  first  part  of  her  reign 
the  good-natured  queen  was  willing  to  obey  her.  Thus  Lady 
Marlborough  ruled  the  court,  while  her  husband  ruled  the 
camp. 

She  was  supplanted  by  Abigail  Hill,  afterwards  Mrs.  Masham. 
The  latter  induced  Anne  to  dismiss  the  Whigs,  who  then  formed 
the  war  party,  and  to  place  the  Tories  in  power.  Godolphin,  the 
minister  of  the  former  party,  and  his  friends  in  power,  were  re¬ 
placed  by  the  new  favourites — Harley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford, 
and  St.  John,  afterwards  Viscount  Bolingbroke  (1710),  and  in  the 
next  year  Marlborough  was  deprived  of  his  command. 

The  Peace  of  Utrecht.— -At  this  crisis,  the  Archduke  Charles, 
who  was  meant  by  the  English  to  bo  King  of  Spain,  became 
Emperor  of  Austria  ;  and  as  it  seemed  no  less  dangerous  to  allow 
Austria  to  be  united  to  Spain,  than  to  permit  France  to  rule  over 
that  country,  the  English  cabinet  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  1713,  which  declared  that  Philip  V.,  against 
whom  the  English  had  wasted  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  should, 
after  all,  have  Spain  and  the  Indies,  on  condition  of  his  giving  up 
the  succession  to  the  French  throne. 

The  Act  of  Union.— The  Act  of  Union  between  England  and 
Scotland  was  passed  in  1707,  and  in  that  year  the  first  United 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  assembled.  The  chief  pro- 
1707  visions  of  the  Act  of  Union  were  :  (1)  that  the  Succession 
of  the  Crown  should  be  vested  in  the  Princess  Sophia, 
Electress  of  Hanover,  and  her  heirs,  being  Protestants  ;  (2)  that 
both  countries  should  enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges,  except 
where  otherwise  arranged  ;  (3)  that  Scotland  should  retain  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  her  own  corporate  laws  and  courts  of 
justice  ;  (4)  that  Great  Britain  should  be  governed  by  one  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  (5)  that  sixteen  peers  and  forty-five  commoners  should 
represent  Scotland  in  Parliament;  (6)  that  Scotland  should  pay 
only  one-fortieth  of  the  land  tax  paid  by  England. 

“Good  Queen  Anne.” — The  queen  died  in  1714,  of  apoplexy, 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  was  brought  on  by  the  conflict 
as  to  the  succession  in  the  midst  of  which  she  was  tossed.  The 
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family  of  Brunswick,  to  whom,  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the 
Crown  would  pass,  was  all  unknown  to  the  people  ;  and  the  party 
which  favoured  James  Francis,  the  eldest  son  of  James  II.,  grew 
stronger  from  day  to  day.  The  principal  friend  of  the  exiles  was 

Lord  Bolingbroke. 

It  is  probable  that  Anne  herself,  but  for  her  sincere  attachment 
to  the  Protestant  form  of  religion,  would  heartily  have  sided  with 
her  brother,  and,  perhaps,  have  named  him  her  successor.  And 
could  the  Prince  but  have  been  induced  to  apostatise  from  his 
faith,  it  is  certain,  not  only  that  the  queen  would  have  taken  up  his 
cause,  but  also  that  the  greater  number  of  English  politicians  would 
have  been  prepared  to  support  him.  But  pliable  and  weak  as  in 
many  respects  the  Stuarts  were,  in  this  matter  their  representative 
was  not  to  be  shaken,  either  by  considerations  of  self-interest  or 
by  the  mockery  of  the  French  king;  for  Louis,  in  speaking  of 
J ames  II.,  sneered  :  “  Here  is  a  man  who  for  a  Mass  has  flung  away 
three  kingdoms.” 

The  queen  lingered  for  some  days  after  her  stroke,  in  her 
intervals  of  consciousness  moaning  again  and  again,  “  My  brother, 
my  poor  brother!”  -  But  whatever  were  her  thoughts  at  that 
time,  she  had  already  taken  the  final  step,  when,  four  days 
before  her  death,  she  had  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  the  staff  of  Lord  High  Treasurer,  with  the  request, 
“  Use  it  for  tho  good  of  my  people.”  Already  the  Whig  party  had 
secured  the  Tower,  the  fleet,  and  the  principal  seaports  ;  and 
when  the  queen  died,  George,  Elector  of  Hanover,  was  proclaimed 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


CHIEF  EVENTS  IN  THE  STUART  PERIOD  IN  ORDER 
OF  TIME. 

James  I.  (1603-1C25). 

1003.  The  Main  Plot  and  the  Bye  Plot. 

1004.  Hampton  Court  Conference. 

1600.  Gunpowder  Plot. 

1003.  The  “Impositions:”  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  between  king  and 
Parliament.  Foundation  of  Jamestown  in  Virginia. 

1011.  Colonisation  of  Ulster. 

1013.  Execution  of  Raleigh. 

1020.  The  “Pilgrim  Fathers”  emigrate  to  North  America. 

1022.  l'ym,  Coke,  Selden,  and  other  members  of  Parliament  sent  to  the 

Tower. 

1624.  Fourth  Parliament  declares  monopolies  illegal.  War  with  Spain, 

1023.  Death  of  James. 
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CHARLES  I.  (1625-1649). 

1625.  Tonnage  and  poundage  granted  for  one  year  only. 

1626.  Third  Parliament  draws  up  the  Petition  of  Right.  Buckingham  is 

ssScissinstcd. 

1633.  Wentworth  (Lord  Strafford)  Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland;  Laud,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury. 

1635  Ship-money  levied  upon  inland  towns  and  counties. 

1637.  John  Hampden  condemned  for  refusing  to  pay  ship-money. 

1640.  Meeting  of  Charles's  fifth  Parliament,  called  the  “  Long  Parliament. 

1641.  The  “Grand  Remonstrance.”  Strafford  attainted  and  executed. 

1642.  Opening  of  the  Civil  War ;  battle  of  Edgehill. 

1643.  Parliament  signs  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 

1644.  Battle  of  Marston  Moor.  Cromwell's  Ironsides  decided  the  victory  of 

the  Parliamentary  forces. 

1645.  Laud  beheaded.  Battle  of  Naseby. 

1646.  Charles  surrenders  to  the  Scots  army. 

1648.  Renewal  of  the  war.  Scots  defeated  by  Cromwell  at  Preston,  W  igan, 

and  Warrington.  “  Pride’s  Purge.” 

1649.  Execution  of  the  King  (January  30). 


The  Commonwealth  (1649-1660). 

1649.  Charles  II.  proclaimed  in  Scotland. 

1650.  Battle  of  Dunbar,  Scots  defeated. 

1651.  Battle  of  Worcester.  ....  , 

1652.  Dutch  War,  following  upon  the  Navigation  Act  of  the  previous  year. 

1653.  The  “Rump”  succeeded  by  Barebones'  Parliament.  Cromwell  ap¬ 

pointed  Protector. 

1657.  Cromwell  declines  the  title  of  king. 

1658.  Death  of  Cromwell.  Richard  Cromwell  succeeds  and  resigns. 

1660.  The  Convention  invites  Charles  II.  to  England;  he  enters  London, 
May  29. 

Charles  II.  (1660-1685). 

Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  is  chief  minister. 

Act  of  Uniformity.  Dunkirk  ceded  to  the  French. 

The  Plague  of  London. 

War  with  France.  The  Fire  of  London. 

The  Cabal  ministry  succeeded  Clarendon,  disgraced. 

Triple  Alliance  with  Holland  and  Sweden  against  France. 
“Declaration  of  Indulgence.”  The  Duke  of  York  received  into  the 
Catholic  Church.  .  .  „  ,  .  ,  ,  .  „  . 

The  Test  Act  The  Duke  of  York  compelled  to  resign  his  office  of 

Will  iam  of  Orange  marries  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  \  ork 
and  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Titus  Oates  and  the  “  Popish  Plot" 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

The  Rye  House  Plot  discovered. 

Death  of  Charles  II. 


1660. 

1662. 

1665. 

1666. 

1667. 

1668. 

1672. 

1673. 

1677. 

1678. 

1679. 
1683. 
1685. 


James  II.  (1685-1688). 

1685.  Monmouth’s  rebellion.  Battle  of  Sedgeinoor. 

1686.  The  Dispensing  Power  of  the  king  declared  legal. 

1687.  Declaration  of  Indulgence  :  liberty  of  conscience  gran 

1GS3  The  Seven  Bishops  refuse  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and 
are  sent  to  the  Tower.  William  of  Orange  lauds  at  1  orbay. 

1389.  William  and  Mary  declared  king  and  queeu. 
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William  and  Mary  (1688-1702). 

1689.  The  Bill  of  Rights.  Battle  of  Killiecrankie.  Death  of  Lord  Dundee. 

Pacification  of  Scotland. 

1690.  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  Ireland. 

1692.  Battle  of  La  Hogue. 

1691.  Bank  of  England  founded.  Triennial  Act.  Death  of  Mary. 

1695.  The  Printing  Press  free.  Capture  of  Namur. 

1697.  Peace  of  Ryswick  :  Louis  XIV.  acknowledges  William,  and  Anne  as  his 
successor. 

1701.  Act  of  Settlement. 

1702.  Death  of  William. 


Anne  (1702-1714). 

1702.  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Marlborough  appointed  captain- 
general. 

1704.  Battle  of  Blenheim.  Gibraltar  captured  by  Rooke  and  Cloudesley 
Shovel. 

1707.  Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

1711.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  -Marlborough  dismissed.  Mrs.  Masham 
gains  the  ear  of  the  queen. 

1713.  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

1714.  Death  of  Queen  Anne. 


NOTES  ON  THE  STUART  PERIOD. 

Government  and  Laws. 

The  period  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  saw  the  supreme  power  in  the  state 
transferred  from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  into  those  of  the  nation’s 
representatives.  The  Stuart  kings  tried  to  rule,  as  their  Tudor  prede¬ 
cessors  hail  ruled,  without  the  help  of  Parliaments ;  and  to  explain  the 
principle  of  such  government  the  phrase  “  Divine  right  Of  kings  "  came 
into  fashion.  The  change  was  due  especially  to  two  causes :  (1)  the 
violent  encroachments  of  a  weak  ruler,  which  roused  the  national  spirit  to 
resistance,  and  (2)  the  panic-hatred  of  Catholicism,  which  even  the  earlier 
Stuarts  were  suspected  of  favouring.  In  the  end  the  crown  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  legitimate  line,  principally  to  vindicate  the  national  hatred 
of  Rome ;  and  though  the  Revolution  has  been  praised  by  many  men  as 
the  dawn  of  an  era  of  religious  liberty,  it  would  be  more  just  to  say  that 
the  throne  of  William  and  Mary  was  set  up  upon  its  ruins,  for  to  that 
principle  King  James  sacrificed  his  crown.  That  at  last  the  principle 
of  toleration  has  won  its  way  is  true,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  in  the 
seventeenth  century  James  Stuart  had  already  tried  to  practise  the  re¬ 
ligious  policy  of  our  own. 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  maritime  discoveries  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  increase  of 
the  colonies  by  emigration,  and  the  planting  of  new  lands  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe,  greatly  extended  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country. 
Supplies  of  cotton  were  got  from  the  Levant,  which  led  to  the  growth 
of  our  cotton  manufacture.  The  expulsion  of  the  Huguenots  from  France 
in  the  reigns  of  the  French  monarch  Louis  XIV.  and  Charles  II.  of  England,’ 
caused  many  French  refugees  to  settle  in  London ;  several  of  these  were 
skilful  artisans.  They  greatly  improved  the  style  and  workmanship  in  all 
the  trades  in  which  they  were  employed,  and  particularly  the  silk  manu¬ 
facture.  So  it  was  that  England  commenced  that  great  commercial  career 
in  which  she  has  surpassed  every  other  nation. 
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For  the  protection  of  foreign  trade  a  strong  navy  was  needed,  and 
the  two  brother  Stuarts  showed  their  sense  of  this  fact  by  the  care  with 
which  they  sought  to  strengthen  it.  To  James  II.,  in  particular,  all  are 
agreed  in  giving  praise. 


Provincial  Towns. 

Under  the  Stuarts,  Bristol  was  the  greatest  English  seaport,  and  Norwich 
.he  chief  manufacturing  town.  Our  present  great  seats  of  manufacture  were 
then  only  small  and  badly  built  market  towns.  Sheffield,  so  famous  for  its 
cutlery,  contained  scarcely  2000  people.  Leeds,  the  great  woollen  mart,  had 
only  about  7000  inhabitants.  Manchester,  the  great  centre  of  the  cotton 
trade,  contained  only  about  6000  inhabitants,  and  possessed  neither  a  print¬ 
ing  press  nor  a  hackney-coach.  Birmingham  sent  her  hardware  only  as 
far  as  Ireland.  When  Charles  II.  died,  London  had  a  population  of  half  a 
million,  and  only  one  old  bridge  spanned  the  Thames. 

Social  Conditions. 

The  country  before  the  Civil  War  had  not  attained  to  any  high  degree 
of  social  civilisation.  The  roads  were  mere  tracks,  often  impassable  for 
wheeled  carriages,  so  that  goods  had  to  be  canned  from  place  to  place  on 
pack  horses.  The  London  houses  before  the  Great  Fire  were  mostly  of  wood. 
Rushes  were  used  indoors  instead  of  carpets.  The  population  of  the  land 
was  less  than  that  of  London  to-day. 

The  reign  of  Charles  I.  saw  the  first  newspapers  printed  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  system  of  postage.  The  most  surprising  feature  about  the 
dress  of  the  period  was  that  from  the  Restoration  onwards  men  of  position 
shaved  their  heads,  and  instead  of  their  own  hair  wore  huge  wigs.  This 
absurd  custom  lasted  into  the  present  century. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England. 

In  spite  of  the  persecution  to  which  Catholics  were  exposed  during  the 
whole  of  this  period,  there  was  a  constant  stream  of  conversions  from  among 
the  more  learned.  Among  the  noted  converts  were  Goodman,  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  Dryden.  In  the  very  height 
of  the  persecution  there  were  probably  never  fewer  than  a  thousand  prieBts 
in  the  country.  Dr.  William  Bishop,  a  convert,  was  the  first  of  the  line 
of  Viears-Apostolic ;  the  second,  Dr.  Richard  Smith,  was  also  a  convert. 

Literature. 

During  the  Stuart  period  there  was  a  succession  of  great  men  of  letters, 
who  hi  philosophy,  in  theology,  and  in  poetry,  made  the  English  language 
illustrious.  The  “Authorised  '  version  of  the  Bible,  made  by  Protestant 
divines  after  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  and  the  Catholic  version  from 
the  seminaries  of  Douai  and  Rheims,  date  alike  from  this  period,  and  pre¬ 
sent  the  Sacred  Books  in  very  choice  and  noble  English.  They  have  played 
an  important  part  in  the  education  of  the  nation.  Defoe,  the  author  of 
“  Robinson  Crusoe,'1  the  most  wonderful  tale  of  adventure  in  any  language, 
was  alive  at  the  time  of  the  Plague  and  of  the  Great  Fire ;  and  it  is  from 
him  that  we  learn  the  details  of  those  visitations.  Lord  Bacon  and  John 
Locke  were  great  philosophers  of  the  Stuart  time.  Izaak  Walton  wrote 
“  The  Compleat  Angler.” 

Though  the  Interregnum  caused  by  Cromwell's  usurpation  involved  the 
nation  in  a  gloom  which  discouraged  polite  letters,  it  endured  too  short 
a  space  fatally  to  interrupt  the  tradition  of  learning.  But  even  had  it  lasted 
longer,  the  genius  of  John  Milton,  the  author  of  “Paradise  Lost,”  and 
Cromwells  Latin  secretary,  would  have  sufficed  to  redeem  it.  The  period 
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of  the  Restoration  was  rich  in  poets,  but  it  has  to  be  said  that  in 
their  revulsion  from  the  narrow  intolerance  which  marked  the  period  of 
Puritan  rule,  the  poets  of  the  Restoration  period  gravely  transgressed  the 
bounds  of  morality  and  modesty.  The  most  famous  was  Dryden,  who,  as 
he  was  the  most  highly  gifted,  so  also  was  the  least  licentious  of  his  time. 
In  “The  Hind  and  the  Panther'’  he  applied  his  poetic  gifts  to  the  defence 
of  the  Church. 

The  age  of  Anne  was  the  age  of  Alexander  Pope  (poet),  or  Swift,  a 
political  writer  and  satirist,  of  Steele,  and  Addison.  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  science  the  world  has  ever  seen,  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  at  the  hand  of  Anne.  In  her  reign  also  Nathaniel 
Hooke  wrote  his  great  “History  of  Rome.”  He  was  a  Catholic,  and  it 
was  through  his  good  offices  that  Pope,  also  a  Catholic,  received  upon  his 
deathbed  the  last  rites  of  the  Church. 


HOUSE  OF  STUART. 


Henky  vii. 


1,  James  IV.  of -Margaret  Tudor=‘2.  Archibald  Douglas, 


JAMES  V. 


Scotland. 


Earl  of  Angus. 
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Mary,  Queen  of=Henry  Stuart, 
Scots.  |  Lord  Darnley 

James  I. 


Charles  Stuart. 
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THE  HANOVERIAN  SOVEREIGNS 


Sovereigns. 

Relation  to  last  King. 

Reign. 

George  I. 

Great-grandson  to  Janies  I.  . 

.  1714-1727 

George  II. 

Son . 

.  1727-1760 

George  III. 

Grandson  .... 

.  1760-1820 

George  IV. 

Son . 

.  1820-1830 

William  IV.  . 

Brother 

.  1830-1837 

Victoria  . 

Grand  daughter  to  George  III. 

.  1H37-1901 

Edward  VII.  . 

Son  ..... 

.  1901-1910 

George  V. 

Son . 

.  1910- 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

ACCESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  BRUNSWICK 
OR  HANOVER. 

A  German  King. — The  Elector  of  Hanover  was  a  prudent  old 
prince  of  fifty-four  years,  who  was  very  comfortable  in  his  little 
court,  and  by  no  means  anxious  to  take  upon  himself  new 
1714  duties  and  cares.  It  was  seven  weeks  before  he  finally  made 
up  his  mind  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Shrewsbury  and  the 
other  Whig  ministers  ;  and  when  at  last  he  came,  he  was  received 
without  enthusiasm.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  little  moved  by 
the  coolness  of  his  greeting.  He  cared  nothing  for  the  English; 
he  never  even  succeeded  in  learning  to  speak  the  language;  and 
he  left  the  nation  to  govern  itself,  while  his  toy  principality  in  the 
fatherland  engageu  cne  whole  oi  ms  thoughts. 

Jacobite  Risings. — It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  adherents 
of  Prince  James  should  altogether  let  slip  this  occasion  of  assert¬ 
ing  his  claims.  Lord  Bolingbroke  had  fled  to  the  court  of  St. 
Germains,  where  the  prince  kept  his  state,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  country  gentlemen  were  known  to  favour  him ;  Ireland 
longed  for  a  Catholic  king,  to  relieve  her  from  the  oppression  of 
the  penal  laws  ;  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  were  to  a  man 
on  the  side  of  “  the  king  over  the  water.”  The  gentlemen  of  his 
court  assured  Prince  James  that  he  had  but  to  show  his  face  to  be 
everywhere  welcomed. 

“The  ’Fifteen.” — In  September  1715,  a  year  after  George’s 
arrival,  the  Earl  of  Mar  raised  the  Jacobite  standard  at  Braemar, 
in  the  Highlands,  and  proclaimed  James  the  Eighth  of  Scotland 
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and  Third  of  England.  About  ten  thousand  well-armed  men 
mounted  the  white  cockade  and  declared  for  Prince  James,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  all  the  north  of  Scotland  was  in  the  hands 
of  Mar.  Marching  southwards,  he  was  met  at  SherifFmuir,  in 
Perthshire,  by  the  king’s  army  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle.  A  battle  was  fought  here  which  neither  side  could  claim 
as  a  victory,  though  the  advantage  remained  with  the  royal  troops. 

Soou  after,  the  Prince  himself  landed  in  Scotland ;  but  he 
brought  no  help  to  his  party.  He  had  little  ability  for  war,  and 
disappointed  his  followers  by  his  want  of  spirit  and  enterprise.  A 
few  weeks  saw  him  back  again  in  France,  accompanied  by  the  ear], 
who  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  there  in  exile.  Their  army  scattered 
in  all  directions  among  the  Highlands,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
expedition  were  punished. 

While  Mar  had  been  rousing  the  Highlands,  the  English 
Jacobites  in  Westmoreland  and  the  northern  counties  raised  an 
army  under  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  Lord  Nithsdale,  and  Mr. 
Forster,  which  was  equally  unsuccessful.  On  the  same  day  on 
which  the  battlo  of  Sheriffmuir  was  fought,  the  army  of  the 
English  Jacobites  wa3  surrounded  at  Preston  in  Lancashire,  by 
the  Hanoverian  troops,  and  forced  to  surrender. 

Forster  escaped  from  confinement;  so  also  did  Lord  Nithsdale, 
disguised  in  his  wife’s  clothes ;  but  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Derwentwater,  together  with  some  thirty  others,  was  beheaded, 
while  a  thousand  of  the  lesser  insurgents  were  sent  as  slaves  to 
America.  At  the  same  time  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  was 
engaged  in  this  attempt,  was  deprived  of  his  see. 

Quadruple  Alliance. — The  Quadruple  Alliance  was  formed  by 
the  French  regent,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  between  England,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  France,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht ; 
for,  urged  on  by  his  minister,  Cardinal  Alberoni,  who  was  ambitious 
to  raise  Spain  again  in  the  scale  of  nations,  Philip  V.  had  broken 
his  promises.  After  a  short  struggle,  in  which  Sir  George  Byng 
defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  Passaro  in  Sicily,  Philip  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  designs.  ' 

The  Septennial  Act. — Seven  years  in  our  own  day  is  the  limit 
of  the  life  of  a  Parliament.  This  has  been  so  ever  since  1716, 
when  the  Whig  Parliament  of  the  day,  fearing  that  the  next  election 
would  return  a  majority  of  Tories — the  party  favourable  to  the 
exiled  Stuarts — passed  the  Septennial  Act. 

South  Sea  Bubble. — In  the  year  1720  a  commercial  speculation 
was  started  called  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  which  undertook  the 
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repayment  of  the  National  Debt  in  return  for  the  exclusive  privi¬ 
lege  of  trading  in  the  South  Seas.  It  seemed  so  promising  that 
men  were  willing  to  give  a  thousand  pounds  for  shares  of  only  a 
hundred  ;  but  the  enterprise  failed,  and  thousands  of  families  wero 
ruined. 

Death  of  George  I.— While  on  a  visit  to  Hanover,  George  died, 
on  Juno  11,  1727,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
thirteenth  of  his  reign.  Ho  received,  as  ho  mounted  into  his 
carriage,  a  letter  from  his  imprisoned  wife,  Sophia  Dorothea  of 
Zell,  in  which  she  summoned  him  to  meet  her  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  God.  When  the  carriage  arrived  at  Oznaburg,  the  king  was 
discovered  to  bo  dead. 

During  this  reign  it  ceased  to  be  customary  for  the  sovereign 
to  preside  at  Cabinet  councils.  The  first  silk-throwing  mill  was 
established  in  England  at  Derby.  Madras,  llombay,  and  Calcutta 
were  incorporated  into  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company, 
1726. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

GEORGE  II.  (1727-1760). 

Of  the  new  king,  the  son  of  George  I.,  his  biographer  says  that 
he  hated  the  English,  whom  lie  regarded  as  republicans  and  king- 
killers  ;  ho  grudged  them  their  riches,  as  well  as  their  liberty, 
and  thought  them  over-paid.  He  had,  however,  served  under  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  had  the  reputation  of  a  good  soldier, 
which  he  was  further  to  justify.  He  was  forty-fivo  when  ho 
mounted  the  throne,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  his  chief 
minister.  His  queen,  Carolino  of  Anspack,  was  a  woman  of  strong 
character  and  of  remarkable  beauty. 

The  Porteous  Riots. — The  l’ortcous  Riots  occurred  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  1710.  At  the  execution  of  a  smuggler  named  Wilson,  who 
had  bravely  assisted  his  fellow-prisoner,  Robertson,  to  escape,  the 
mob,  whose  sympathies  were  with  Wilson  and  who  had  hoj>ed  for 
a  reprieve,  threw  stones  at  the  soldiers.  Captain  Porteous,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  City  Guard,  fired  on  the  crowd,  and  several  persons 
were  killed.  Queen  Caroline,  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  pardoned 
Porteous,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  ;  but  the  people  of 
Edinburgh  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  They  burst  into  the 
Tolbooth,  or  gaol,  by  night,  dragged  the  unfortunate'  man  from 
the  chimney  in  which  he  had  hidden  himself,  and  with  grun 
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precision  hanged  him  from  a  dyer’s  pole  in  the  customary  place 
of  public  execution. 

War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. — Charles  IV.  of  Austria, 
who  died  in  1740,  by  an  instrument  known  as  the  Pragmatic  Sanc¬ 
tion  left  his  dominions  to  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa.  Her 
cousin,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  laid  claim  to  the  throne  ;  and  his 
pretensions  were  backed  by  France,  while  England  sided  with  the 
queen. 

The  warlike  little  king  took  the  field  in  person  with  his 
British  and  Hanoverian  troops.  He  beat  the  French  at  Dettingen 
(1743) — the  last  time  that  a  King  of  England  was  present  on  a 
field  of  battle — and  proved  himself  a  man  of  valour.  Being  at 
a  certain  point  hard  pressed  by  the  French,  and  mounted  on  a 
bolting  horse,  he  jumped  off,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
right  wing,  calling  out  to  his  men  to  come  on  ;  for  “Now,”  he 
said,  “  I  know  I  shall  not  run  away.  Fire  1  and  the  French  will 
run!” 

Two  years  later,  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy — the  last  at  which 
a  French  king  was  present — our  troops,  under  the  king’s  second 
son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  were  beaten.  The  French  were  led 
by  Maurice  Saxe,  the  greatest  general  of  the  time.  The  English 
retreat,  however,  was  conducted  in  such  a  steady,  soldier-like 
fashion,  that  the  enemy  himself  declared  the  defeat  to  have  been 
as  glorious  as  a  victory.  The  war  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748),  the  claims  of  Maria  Theresa 
and  her  husband  being  established.  All  that  England  gained 
by  the  eight  years’  fighting  was  a  considerable  increase  of  the 
National  Debt,  which  now  amounted  to  eighty  million  pounds. 

“The  ’Forty- Five.” — During  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
in  1745,  Charles  Edward  (best  known  as  the  “Young  Pretender”), 
son  of  James  Francis  (the  “  Old  Pretender”),  landed  in  the  west  of 
Scotland.  His  landing  was  well  timed,  for  the  king  and  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  were  both  then  absent  on  the  Continent.  About 
twenty  miles  from  Fort  William,  at  Glenfinnan,  the  standard  of 
the  exiled  Stuarts  was  once  more  raised  ;  the  Highland  clans  joy¬ 
fully  declared  for  Prince  Charlie,  and  James  Francis  was  again 
proclaimed  king. 

For  many  a  long  year  “  bonnie  Prince  Charlie  ”  romained  the 
darling  and  hero  of  the  Scottish  people.  Advancing  southwards, 
he  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  King  George’s  troops,  under  Sir 
John  Cope,  at  Prestonpans,  near  Edinburgh.  Made  bold  by  this 
success,  ho  resolved  to  march  over  the  Border.  But  the  English 
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Jacobites  were  awed  by  the  return  of  the  king  from  Germany, 
and  dared  not  rise;  while  the  people  in  general  had  begun  to 
forget  the  exiles.  Charles  got  as  far  south  as  Derby,  but  find¬ 
ing  that  only  about  two  hundred  Englishmen  had  joined 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  order  a  retreat. 

In  the  course  of  his  retreat  Charles  defeated  the  Hanoverian 
forces  at  Falkirk  ;  but  this  was  the  last  of  his  successes.  His  little 
force  was  melting  away  ;  and  at  Culloden,  in  the  following  spring, 
the  rebellion  was  finally  crushed  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
nicknamed,  for  his  brutality  to  the  vanquished  on  this  and  other 
occasions,  the  “  Butcher.”  Eighty  gentlemen  were  executed, 
among  them  Lords  Kilmarnock,  Lovat,  and  Balmerino.  They  were 
the  last  persons  beheaded  in  England. 

For  five  months  the  unfortunate  Prince  wandered  from  hiding- 
place  to  hiding-place,  with  a  price  upon  his  head  ;  but  not  even 
the  £30,000  could  bribe  any  of  the  poor  peasants  among  whom  he 
sought  refuge  to  betray  him  into  his  enemies’  hands.  At  last,  with 
the  brave  help  of  Flora  Macdonald,  who  passed  him  as  her  servant, 
he  made  good  his  escape  to  France ;  and  though  many  other 
schemes  were  laid  for  the  restoration  of  his  family,  none  ever  came 
to  a  head.  The  legitimate  line  of  the  Stuarts  died  out  (1807)  in 
the  person  of  Prince  James’s  second  son,  Henry  Benedict,  better 
known  as  Cardinal  York. 

The  “Great  Commoner.”— In  1756  William  Pitt  the  elder, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  became  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Whig 
ministry,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Newcasle  was  the  head ;  and 
never  did  the  nation  stand  more  sorely  in  need  of  firm  and  able 
government.  • 

The  Seven  Years’  War. — During  the  period  which  extended 
from  1756  to  1763,  there  sprang  up  from  the  still  hot  embers  of 
the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  what  is  known  in  history  as 
tho  Seven  Years’  War.  It  arose  originally  out  of  a  dispute  as  to 
the  boundaries  between  the  French  and  English  colonists  in  North 
America,  and  spread  not  only  over  the  Continent,  but  also 
1756  over  India  and  America.  The  French  had  now  changed 
their  policy,  and  sided  with  Maria  Theresa ;  whilst  tho 
English  took  the  part  of  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia. 

The  English  gained  a  great  victory  over  tho  French  troops  at 
the  battle  of  Minden,  in  Germany,  1759  ;  but  the  French  re-took 
the  island  of  Minorca.  The  loss  of  this  island  much  troubled  the 
Ministry,  which  was  really  responsible  for  the  calamity  ;  for  the 
force  sent  out  to  relieve  the  island  then  besieged  by  the  French, 
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was  much  too  small.  To  save  themselves  from  disgrace,  they  laid 
the  blame  on  the  shoulders  of  Admiral  Byng,  a  very  brave  sailor. 
Notwithstanding  the  services  he  had  rendered  his  country,  the 
admiral  was  tried  by  court-martial  and  was  shot. 

The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. — In  India  a  deadly  struggle  had 
for  many  years  been  going  on  between  the  French  and  English 
traders,  each  desiring  to  be  supreme.  Everywhere  the  English 
were  successful  under  Robert  Clive,  a  young  man  who  had  origi¬ 
nally  gone  out  as  a  clerk  ;  and  at  last,  in  1759,  there  remained  to 
the  French  only  the  territory  of  Pondicherry. 

In  June  1756  Surajah  Dowlah,  Nabob  of  Bengal,  aided  by  the 
French,  took  Calcutta.  There  he  shut  up  146  English  prisoners 
in  the  “Black  Hole,”  a  chamber  only  eighteen  feet  long  and 
fourteen  feet  broad,  with  only  two  small  outlets  for  air.  From 
this  stilling  dungeon  there  came  out  alive  in  the  morning 
only  twenty-three.  But  Robert  Clive  completely  crushed  Surajah 
Dowlah  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Plassey,  near  Calcutta,  in  1757, 
and  by  his  brilliant  successes  laid  the  solid  foundation  of  our 
Indian  Empire. 

The  War  in  North  America. — The  English  arms  were  at  first 
less  successful  in  America.  The  French  held  Canada  in  the  north 
and  Louisiana  in  the  south ;  while  all  to  the  south  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
English.  To  hinder  the  French  from  building  a  line  of  forts 
between  the  two  main  portions  of  their  territory,  a  force  was 
sent  out  from  England  under  General  Braddock  ;  but  this  expedi¬ 
tion  was  cut  to  pieces  in  the  pathless  forest  by  the  tribes  of  French 
Indians. 

l’itt  sent  out  8000  men  under  General  Wolfe,  a  delicate  little 
man  to  view,  but  with  the  heart  of  a  hero,  and  a  man  of  sense  and 
energy  besides.  Quebec  was  the  headquarters  of  the  French  army, 
a  city  perched  on  a  high  cliff  facing  the  St.  Lawrence.  There 
10,000  French  troops  wero  in  garrison,  under  the  command  of  the 
Marquis  of  Montcalm. 

Three  weary  months  Wolfe  and  his  men  waited  on  the  opposite 
shore,  making  many  attempts  to  land  on  the  Quebec  side.  Tired  of 
watching  and  waiting,  he  decided  to  storm  the  dizzy  Heights  of 
Abraham,  which  the  French  had  thought  impossible  to  scale,  and 
therefore  left  unguarded. 

In  the  stillness  of  a  dark  September  night,  1759,  and  in  boats 
rowed  by  muffled  oars,  the  gallant  young  general  and  his  troops 
silently  glided  down  the  river.  They  landed  in  a  small  cove, 
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clambered  up  tbe  steep  cliff,  and  at  daybreak  stood  on  tbe  Heights 
of  Abraham,  facing  the  enemy.  The  French  made  a  desperate 
resistance,  but  gave  way  when  the  brave  Montcalm  was  killed  ; 
and  the  heroic  young  English  general  died  in  the  moment  of 
victory.  Hearing  the  cry,  “They  run!  they  run!”  Wolfe, 
though  struggling  with  death,  asked,  “Who  run?”  On  being 
told  the  French,  he  exclaimed  “God  be  praised!  I  dio  happy.” 
Canada  was  soon  afterwards  ceded  to  England  by  the  Peace  of 
Taris  (1763). 

Death  of  the  King.— George  II.  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease, 
in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirty-fourth  of 
his  reign.  He  was  not  beloved,  but  was  more  popular  than  his 
father  had  been,  for  he  was  brave  and  good-natured.  His  eldest 
son,  Frederick,  had  died  in  1751,  through  a  blow  from  a  cricket- 
ball  ;  so  George  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  also  named 
George,  the  first  of  the  Hanoverian  kings  bom  in  England. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

PART  I. 

GEORGE  III.  (1760-1820). 

Character  of  the  new  King.— George,  the  son  of  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales,  became  king  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  at  a  time 
when  England  had  already  assumed  something  like  her 
1760  present  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  He  had 
been  strictly  brought  up  by  his  mother,  and  was  courageous 
and  honest,  but  dull  of  comprehension  and  obstinate  of  will. 
He  had  every  desire  to  rule  wisely,  but  his  understanding  was 
narrow  and  his  education  incomplete  ;  so  that  his  attempts  to 
impose  his  will  upon  the  more  capable  men  who  were  his  mini¬ 
sters,  was  in  some  cases  the  ruin  of  their  policy  and  tho  causo  of 
terrible  disasters. 

The  Peace  of  Paris. — His  first  act  was  to  dismiss  Pitt,  and  to 
choose  instead  as  his  Prime  Minister  the  commonplace  Lord  Bute. 
The  first  proceeding  of  the  new  premier  w'as  to  patch  up  the  Peace 
of  Pari  ;,  by  which  the  nation  gave  up  much  of  what  her  arms  had 
won.  This,  at  any  rate,  was  the  verdict  of  the  country  ;  and 
although  the  king  had  spoken  from  the  throne  of  the  peace  as 
‘  ‘  honourable  and  beneficial,”  the  contrary  opinion,  expressed 
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boldly  by  one  John  Wilkes,  in  the  North  Briton,  was  loudly 
acclaimed. 

Wilkes  was  regarded  as  the  champion  of  free  speech,  and, 
though  a  worthless  fellow  enough,  became  the  popular  hero.  He 
was  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons,  which,  upon  his  fourth 
re-election  by  the  county  of  Middlesex,  was  constrained  against  its 
liking  to  receive  him. 

The  American  Colonies. — The  British  colonies  of  North 
America  had  grown  in  wealth  since  the  expulsion  of  the  French. 
They  were  thirteen  in  number.  Those  in  the  north  were  peopled 
by  the  descendants  of  the  English  Puritans  who  had  left  home  to 
secure  for  themselves  freedom  of  religious  opinion ;  the  .states  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  and  South  Carolina  had  been 
colonised  by  exiled  Cavaliers  and  Catholics,  New  York  by  the 
Dutch,  and  Pennsylvania  by  Quakers. 

The  Stamp  Act. — To  raise  money  to  defray  the  huge  cost  ot 
the  Seven  Years’  War,  the  king  and  his  minister  Grenville  caused 
the  passing  of  the  Stamp  Act,  by  which  Americans  were  compelled 
to  use  stamps  for  all  their  law  papers.  The  colonists  protested 
against  this  measure,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  fair  to  demand 
taxes  of  men  not  represented  in  Parliament.  At  the  same  time 
they  offered  to  raise  money  in  their  own  way,  and  present  it  as  a 
freewill  offering. 

But  the  king  would  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  sub¬ 
mission,  and  duties  wore  laid  upon  certain  goods  imported  from 
England ;  tea  was  one  of  them.  Rather  than  pay  the  duty,  the 
colonists  made  up  their  minds  to  do  without  these  things.  In  1773 
English  ships  laden  with  tea  entered  Boston  harbour.  The  towns¬ 
men  would  not  let  them  l.'.nd  their  cargoes,  and  thirty  or  forty  of 
them,  disguised  as  Indians,  boarded  the  vessels  and  threw  their 
cargoes  to  the  fishes.  The  news  of  this  outrage  filled  the  king 
with  rage,  and  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  Chatham,  of  Burke,  and 
of  Charles  James  Fox,  he  persisted  in  his  attempt  to  constrain  the 
colonists. 

4  Congress  of  Delegates  from  the  English  colonies  was  held  at 
Philadelphia,  1773  ;  they  entered  into  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  Perpetual  Union  in  1775,  in  which  year  the  English  and  Anglo- 
Americans  came  into  collision,  in  a  skirmish  at  Lexington. 
George  Washington,  who  afterwards  became  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief, 
and  the  struggle  between  the  mother  country  and  her  daughter 
states  began  in  real  earnest. 
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Progress  of  the  American  War. — The  first  important  engage¬ 
ment  took  place  at  Bunker’s  Hill,  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
the  English,  though  their  losses  were  heavier  than  the  losses  of 
the  rebels.  The  following  year  the  Congress  made  the  famous  1 
Declaration  of  Independence.  This  was  on  the  fourth 
1776  of  July,  the  day  which  ever  since  has  been  observed  by  T 
Americans  as  the  feast-day  of  their  nation.  It  was  signed 
at  Philadelphia. 

The  surrender  of  Burgoyne’s  army  at  Saratoga  to  the 
United  States’  general,  Gates,  in  the  following  year,  and  the 
arguments  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who  conducted  the  correspondence, 
induced  France  and  Spain  to  declare  for  the  insurgents  ;  and  this 
disaster,  which  made  the  less  bellicose  look  kindly  at  the  idea 
of  peace  at  any  price,  roused  Lord  Chatham,  who  had  been 
throughout  in  favour  of  reasonable  concessions,  to  his  last  effort. 

In  the  grasp  of  his  mortal  sickness,  he  was  carried  down  once  more 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  protest  with  his  last  breath  “  against 
the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and  noble  monarchy.”  He 
was  seized  with  a  fit  while  he  was  yet  speaking,  and  was  carried 
from  the  House  insensible.  Within  a  few  days  he  breathed  his 
last  (1778). 

Treaty  of  Versailles. — In  1776  the  British  evacuated  Boston,  ' 
whilst  the  Americans  withdrew  from  Canada  and  the  city  of 
New  York.  In  1777,  Washington  sustained  a  defeat  on  the 
Brandywine;  Howe’s  army  occupied  Philadelphia,  which  he 
evacuated  in  1779,  and  fighting  became  general  on  the  high  . 
seas.  In  the  year  1778,  the  English,  under  Lord  Keppel, 
fought  a  drawn  battle  with  the  French  fleet  ofT  Brest.  The 
French  took  Dominica,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon ;  whilst  the 
English  captured  Pondicherry'.  In  the  year  1779,  the  French  took 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  the  Spaniards  unsuccessfully  besieged 
Gibraltar,  which  was  relieved  by  Admiral  Rodney.  The  end  of 
the  war  was  caused  by  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis’s  army 
to  General  Washington,  at  York  Town,  1781,  the  year  in  which 
William  Pitt,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  became  Prime 
Minister. 

The  Independence  of  the  United  States  was  recognised  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  1783,  when  an  interchange  of  conquests 
took  place  between  France  and  England,  and  the  Floridas  and 
Honduras  were  restored  to  Spain.  Canada,  however,  in  the  great 
division  of  the  spoils  of  war,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 

The  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings. — In  India  there  was  fighting 
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during  the  whole  of  this  reign,  and  the  result  of  the  fighting  was 
that  our  East  India  Company  became  masters  of  more  and  more 
territory.  Our  chief  gains  and  military  successes  were  due  to 
Clive ;  and  the  work  of  bringing  all  our  vast  possessions  into  a 
state  of  order  was  undertaken  by  Warren  Hastings,  the  first 
Governor-General  of  India.  It  was  a  gigantic  task,  and  he  did 
not  achieve  it  without  sometimes  employing  crafty  and  even  cruel 
measures. 

When  he  returned  to  England,  lie  was  brought  to  trial  before 
Parliament  for  his  harsh  and  high-handed  dealings  with  some  of 
the  Indian  princes  and  people.  The  trial  began  in  1788,  and 
lasted  for  seven  years ;  but  although  his  chief  accuser  was  the 
eloquent  Irishman,  Edmund  Burke,  the  greatest  orator  of  his 
time,  Hastings  was  acquitted ;  for,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  it 
came  to  be  seen  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Hastings’  strict  govern¬ 
ment,  the  English  might  have  been  swept  from  India  altogether. 

The  National  Prosperity. — In  spite  of  all  the  troubles  abroad, 
great  progress  had  been  made  at  home,  so  that  the  nation  was 
richer  than  ever  before.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  invention 
of  the  steam-engine,  by  a  Scot  named  James  Watt.  The  spinning- 
jenny  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  wealth  of  Yorkshire  aud 
Lancashire ;  and  the  introduction  of  canals,  by  James  Brindley, 
had  given  to  manufacturers  a  cheap  and  easy  way  of  carrying 
their  goods. 


PART  II. 

The  French  Revolution. — For  a  long  time  France  had  been 
ill-governed.  The  nobles  and  court  were  licentious,  and  the  people 
were  cruelly  oppressed  to  supply  the  means  for  the  vicious 
luxury  of  their  rulers.  The  wiser  heads  had  long  seen  1789 
that  this  state  of  things  must  be  mended  if  a  dreadful 
catastrophe  was  to  be  avoided  ;  but  warnings  were  unheeded,  and 
in  1789  burst  the  storm,  which  in  a  few  years  was  to  sweep  away 
king,  clergy,  and  nobles. 

The  people  had  suffered  too  long  and  too  bitterly,  and  then- 
triumph  had  been  too  sudden,  for  them  to  act  now  with  modera¬ 
tion.  Never  having  had  any  power,  they  did  not  know  how  to 
use  it  when  they  were  all-powerful ;  and  a  Reign  of  Terror  began 
all  over  France.  Their  king,  Louis  XVI.,  and  his  wife,  Marie 
Antoinette,  with  thousands  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  were  beheaded 
(1793),  and  before  long  the  leaders  themselves  fell  victims  to  the 
demoniac  fury  of  the  mob. 
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From  this  turmoil  sprang  the  first  French  Republic,  which, 
eager  to  carry  to  other  nations  the  blessings  of  Liberty,  Equality, 
and  Fraternity,  was  soon  at  war  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
1793  Austria  and  Prussia  were  at  the  first  allied  with  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the  Bourbon  family  upon  the 
throne  of  France  ;  but  they  effected  little. 

It  was  at  Toulon,  a  royalist  city  defended  by  an  English 
garrison,  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  first  heard  of.  He  was 
then  an  artillery  officer ;  not  a  Frenchman,  but  a  Corsican ;  and 
no  one  dreamed  that  in  the  “Little  Corporal,”  as  his  comrades 
called  him,  the  interest  of  the  world  would  centre  throughout  the 
next  score  of  years. 

Naval  Battles. — At  sea  the  English  gained  some  brilliant 
■fletories.  Lord  Howe,  in  1794,  defeated  the  French  fleet  offBrest ; 
m  1795  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  captured  from  the  Dutch ; 
and  Sir  John  Jervis,  in  the  same  year,  defeated  the  united  French 
and  Spanish  fleets  off  Cape  St.  Vincent. 

Two  years  afterwards  the  mutiny  of  the  sailors  at  Spithead 
and  the  Nore  caused  grave  anxiety  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  men  did 
not  return  to  their  duty  till  the  ringleaders  had  been  arrested  and 
hanged.  But  even  in  this  year  a  glorious  victory  was  gained  over 
the  Dutch  by  Admiral  Duncan,  off  Camperdown. 

Events  in  Egypt. — Bonaparte  had  now  become  a  general ;  and 
the  Directory,  the  governing  body  of  the  French  Republic,  sent 
him  to  Egypt,  “  to  conquer  the  East  and  take  Europe  in  the  rear.” 
He  was  successful  in  subduing  the  country,  but  the  fleet  that  took 
out  his  army  was  almost  destroyed  by  Admiral  Nelson,  at  the 
battle  of  the  Nile. 

After  this  he  marched  into  Palestine  and  besieged  Acre,  which 
was  stoutly  defended  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith.  Upon  his  return  to 
France  he  was  made  First  Consul,  and  so  became  head  of  the 
government. 

Irish  Rebellion. — The  distressful  land  of  Ireland  at  this  time 
broke  into  open  rebellion.  For  centuries  the  Catholic  majority  had 
been  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  Orange  or  Protestant  section, 
1798  with  the  English  Government  at  its  back ;  and  several 
secret  societies  had  been  set  on  foot,  to  forward  schemes  for 
the  betterment  of  the  people’s  condition.  These  had  coalesced 
for  the  moment  into  the  society  of  United  Irishmen,  which  com¬ 
prised  many  Protestant  Nationalists  as  well  as  Catholics. 

The  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen,  who  were  agitating  for 
the  separation  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  entered  into  a  secret 
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correspondence  with  the  French  for  assistance  ;  but  General  Lake 
routed  the  Irish  army  at  the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill,  in  the  county 
of  Wexford.  After  this  defeat,  French  troops  landed  at  Killala 
Bay  in  Mayo,  but  they  soon  surrendered  to  Lord  Cornwallis. 

This  state  of  affairs  led  to  the  Union  of  the  Parliaments  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  came  into  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  the  year  1801.  The  arrangement  was  brought  about  by  Pitt,  by 
the  customary  method  of  bribery,  and  in  spite  of  much  opposition. 
Four  prelates,  twenty-eight  lay  peers,  and  one  hundred  commoners 
were  to  represent  Ireland  in  the  united  Parliament. 

In  fulfilling  his  promise  of  emancipating  the  Roman  Catholics 
from  all  civil  and  political  disabilities,  Pitt  was  thwarted  by  th' 
king,  who  deemed  such  concessions  inconsistent  with  his  coronatm 
oath.  Pitt  felt  obliged,  therefore,  to  retire  from  office.  He  was 
recalled  in  1804,  and  directed  the  affairs  of  state  until  his  death 
in  1806. 

Copenhagen  and  Egypt. — Pitt’s  last  important  act  had  been 
to  send  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic,  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Lord 
Nelson,  against  the  “armed  neutrality,”  which  was  a  league  formed 
with  Sweden  and  Denmark  by  Paul,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to 
prevent  the  search  of  neutral  vessels ;  and  in  the  same  year  tho 
Danes  laid  an  embargo  on  English  ships  passing  through  tho 
Sound.  In  1801,  Nelson  forced  the  passage,  and  engaged  and 
destroyed  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen.  This  victory,  and  the 
murder  of  the  Emperor  Paul  at  this  crisis,  contributed  to  bring 
hostilities  to  a  close. 

The  English  army  now  somewhat  recovered  its  reputation  by 
driving  out  of  Egypt  the  troops  which  Bonaparte  had  left  there  ; 
but  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  the  brave  commander  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  fighting  which  took  place 
shortly  after  his  landing  in  that  country,  in  1801. 

The  Peace  of  Amiens. — In  1802  the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  con¬ 
cluded.  Of  her  conquests  England  preserved  only  Trinidad  and 
Ceylon,  while  France  retained  all  hers,  including  Holland,  which 
had  been  reduced  to  a  province,  Belgium,  and' tho  greater  part  of 
Italy. 

Napoleon  Emperor. — This  unequal  arrangement  was  not  to 
endure.  Pitt  became  premier  again  in  1804,  and  Napoleon, 
naving  re-established  order  and  religion  in  France,  was,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Pope,  crowned  Emperor.  But  his  unbounded 
ambition  would  not  suffer  him  to  rest.  France  must  be  the  head 
of  a  world-wide  empire,  and  he  the  head  of  France.  Especially  he 
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thirsted  to  reduce  the  pride  of  the  “nation  of  shopkeepers”  which 
had  most  sturdily  resisted  his  triumph. 

A  vast  army  was  assembled  at  Boulogne,  there  to  await  a  fair 
chance  to  cross  the  narrow  stream  that  divided  them  from  the 
white  cliffs  opposite  ;  and  a  fleet  of  flat-bottomed  boats  was  made 
ready  for  their  transport. 

But  meanwhile,  on  October  21,  his  fleet  had  met  the  English 
off  Trafalgar,  and  there  ensued  the  most  momentous  sea-fight  that 
the  world  has  yet  witnessed.  “  England  expects  every  man  to  do 
his  duty,”  was  the  signal  that  floated  from  the  mast-head  of  the 
Victory,  Nelson’s  ship  ;  and  she  was  soon  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  opposed  to  the  French  ship  Redoutablt.  Twice  Nelson  gave 
orders  to  cease  firing,  thinking  that  she  had  lowered  her  flag,  but 
it  was  from  a  rifleman  in  her  tops  that  his  death  came.  He  had 
already  lost  an  arm  and  one  of  his  eyes  in  his  country’s  service  ; 
he  disdained  to  hide  the  shining  decorations  on  his  breast  ;  he  was 
an  easy  mark.  “They  have  done  for  me  at  last,  Hardy,”  he 
gasped  to  an  officer  beside  him  as  he  fell  upon  the  deck.  He  was 
carried  below,  with  his  face  and  breast  covered,  that  his  men 
might  not  know  who  it  was  that  had  fallen,  and  having  lingered 
in  great  agony  for  three  hours,  died— but  not  before  he  learned 
that  England  had  gained  a  great  victory.  “Thank  God,  I  have 
done  my  duty,”  were  his  last  words. 

The  rejoicings  over  this  famous  victory  were  mingled  with 
tears. 

Austerlitz — Death  of  Pitt. — In  the  same  year  the  Emperor 
crushed  the  Austrians  at  Austerlitz.  In  1806  he  defeated  the 
Prussians  at  Jena. 

Pitt  died  in  1806,  exhausted  and  despairing,  with  the  cry 
“  My  country  !  ”  on  his  lips.  Fox  died  too  ;  and  Lord  Grenville 
formed  the  ministry  of  “All  the  Talents,”  which,  in  1807,  made 
the  traffic  in  slaves  unlawful. 

The  Berlin  Decrees. — Napoleon  now  issued  the  Berlin  Decrees, 
forbidding  any  country  to  trade  with  England.  The  English 
retaliated  by  the  Orders  in  Council,  which  decreed  that  no  neutral 
power  should  trade  with  France  or  her  allies.  Napoleon  placed 
his  brother  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  his 
brother  Louis  he  made  King  of  Holland ;  whilst  his  brother-in- 
law,  Murat,  became  the  sovereign  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg, 
just  created.  Napoleon  also  created  the  new  kingdom  of  West¬ 
phalia,  and  placed  his  brother  Jerome  on  the  throne.  After  the 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  in  1807,  the  Danish  fleet  was 
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seized  by  the  English,  in  order  to  prevent  the  French  from 
taking  it. 

Meanwhile  in  India  had  begun  the  brilliant  career  of  Arthur 
Wellesley,  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington.  His  greatest  victory 
was  the  battle  of  Assaye  (1803),  in  which,  with  a  force  of  only  4500 
men,  he  vanquished  the  forces  of  native  rajahs  more  than  ten  times 
as  numerous,  and  compelled  their  leaders  to  sue  for  peace. 

Other  Events. — Vaccination,  by  which  the  scourge  of  small¬ 
pox  has  been  notably  abated,  was  first  practised  in  1796,  by  Dr. 
Jenner.  A  steamboat  was  first  used  on  the  Clyde  in  1802.  Gas 
began  to  be  used  for  lighting  the  streets  of  London  in  1807. 


PART  III. 

The  Peninsular  War. — In  1807  Napoleon  sent  troops  to  occupy 
Portugal.  But,  though  the  royal  family  fled  to  Brazil,  the  sturdy 
people  held  out ;  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  sent  out  with  a 
force  from  England  to  aid  them.  In  1808  he  defeated  the  French 
at  Vimiero,  but  by  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  for  which  Wellesley 
was  not  responsible,  the  French  army,  under  Junot,  was  allowed 
to  depart  with  its  spoils.  Wellesley  was  recalled,  and  Sir  John 
Moore  was  sent  out  in  his  place. 

The  Spaniards  had  now  joined  with  the  Portuguese,  and 
Moore,  relying  on  their  promised  assistance,  advanced  too  far  into 
Spain,  and  was  compelled  to  retreat.  At  Corunna,  however,  the 
English  faced  round  on  their  pursuers  and  gained  a  splendid 
victory,  in  which  Moore  lost  his  life  (1808). 

With  a  small  army,  ill  supplied  with  provisions,  with  feeble 
support  from  the  Government  at  home,  and  allies  who  were  always 
quarrelling  with  each  other,  Wellesley  drove  the  French  out  of 
the  Spanish  Peninsula.  After  the  battle  of  Talavera  (1809),  he 
was  made  a  peer,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Wellington.  He  won  the 
great  battles  of  Salamanca  (1812),  Vittoria  (1813),  and  Ortliez 
(1814),  stormed  the  cities  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajos,  and  San 
Sebastian,  and  on  the  10th  of  April  1814,  at  Toulouse,  gained 
a  complete  and  final  victory  over  Napoleon’s  greatest  general, 
Marshal  Soult. 

Against  the  advice  of  his  generals,  Napoleon  had  marched  at 
the  head  of  half  a  million  men  into  Russia.  The  day  after  he  had 
triumphantly  entered  Moscow,  the  capital  was  in  flames,  and  the 
army  was  driven  to  commence  a  retreat  in  the  midst  of  the  rigours 
of  a  Russian  winter.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  vast  army  perished 
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from  cold  and  hunger  during  that  terrible  march.  Finally  (only 
a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Toulouse),  Napoleon  met  with  a 
crushing  defeat  at  Leipsic,  from  the  allied  armies  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia.  The  victors  marched  into  France  and  entered 
Paris.  Napoleon  was  driven  from  his  throne,  and  compelled  to 
withdraw  to  the  little  island  of  Elba,  on  the  coast  of  Italy ;  and 
Louis  XVIII.,  a  brother  of  the  king  who  was  beheaded  in  1793, 
became  King  of  France. 

The  Peninsular  War  had  lasted  six  years,  and  our  noble  general, 
for  his  splendid  services,  was  created  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Events  at  Home. — In  1810,  after  the  death  of  his  best-beloved 
daughter,  the  poor  king  became  hopelessly  insane  ;  he  was  also 
almost  completely  deaf  and  blind ;  and  during  the  rest  of  his 
reign  the  Prince  of  Wales  acted  as  Regent  (1811-20).  The  premier, 
Mr.  Percival,  was  shot  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
a  merchant  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  wars  with  France. 

Second  American  War. — Another  war  with  America  was  caused 
by  the  British  claim  to  search  American  ships  for  deserters.  It 
was  brought  to  a  close  in  1814  by  the  Peace  of  Ghent. 

The  Hundred  Days — Waterloo. — The  restored  Bourbon  king, 
Louis  XVIII.,  had  not  succeeded  in  winning  the  esteem  of  his 
subjects ;  and  when  the  “  Little  Corporal,”  weary  of  his 
1815  enforced  retirement  in  peaceful  Elba,  landed  at  Cannes,  ho 
found  himself,  almost  at  once,  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
The  capital  opened  her  gates  to  him,  and  he  was  received  every¬ 
where  with  shouts  of  “  Long  live  the  Emperor  !” 

But  the  nations  were  not  content  that  their  work  should  be 
thus  undone  ;  and  England,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  armed 
to  meet  him.  The  English  and  Prussians  were  first  in  the  field, 
under  Wellington  and  Bliicher  ;  and  Napoleon’s  object  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  forces  from  uniting.  He  defeated  the  Prussians  at 
Ligny,  and  drove  them  off  towards  the  right,  as  he  supposed. 
But  the  same  day  Ney,  one  of  Napoleon’s  generals,  failed  to  dis¬ 
lodge  the  English  from  their  position  at  Quatre  Bras,  between 
Brussels  and  Li6ge  ;  and  in  order  to  complete  the  juncture  with 
Bliicher,  Wellington  took  up  a  new  position,  in  front  of  Waterloo, 
on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the  French  army. 
This  was  on  Saturday,  June  17.  It  rained  all  day,  which  made  it 
heavy  marching,  and  rain  was  still  falling  when,  at  ten  o’clpck  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  fighting  began. 

“I  have  them  at  last,”  exclaimed  Napoleon,  when  he  saw 
before  him  the  English  army,  inferior  in  numbers  and  artillery, 
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separated  from  their  allies  ;  and  he  sent  his  magnificent  cavalry 
at  a  gallop  up  the  slope  to  break  the  British  squares.  But  it  was 
in  vain  that  all  day  long  the  French  horsemen  hurled  themselves 
against  the  English  regiments.  Four  hours  Wellington  reckoned 
would  be  enough.  If  they  could  stand  four  hours,  the  Prussians 
would  have  come  up,  and  the  advantage  would  be  with  the  Allies. 
But  for  eight  hours  the  battle  went  furiously  on,  and  the  English 
forces  were  still  alone.  At  last,  as  hour  followed  hour  and  no  help 
came,  Wellington  was  heard  to  say,  “Would  to  Heaven  that  night 
or  Bliicher  were  here,’’  for  it  seemed  impossible  that  his  heroic 
soldiers  should  much  longer  endure  the  strain. 

At  half-past  four  the  Prussian  advance-guard  appeared  from 
the  woods  to  the  west;  and  at  sunset  Napoleon  made  a  last 
desperate  struggle  to  vanquish,  before  fresh  troops  should  come 
to  their  aid,  the  force  which  all  day  had  tossed  back,  his  onslaught. 
He  ordered  his  reserve,  the  “  Old  Guards,”  who  had  never  yet  been 
beaten,  to  advance.  When  they  also  were  repulsed  and  fell  back, 
he  knew  that  all  was  lost.  “Up,  guards,  and  at  ’em!”  came  at 
last  from  Wellington — the  word  of  command  that  the  men  had  been 
praying  for  all  day  ;  and  the  British  army  swept  down  the  hill 
against  the  French,  who  broke  at  the  shock  and  fled. 

°  The  Prussians  were  in  time  to  pursue  the  flying  enemy.  Of 
the  French,  there  fell  in  the  fight  and  the  pursuit  some  40,000  men, 
and  150  cannon  were  captured.  Napoleon  gave  himself  up  to 
the  English,  and  was  banished  to  the  little  island  of  St.  Helena, 
on  the  African  coast.  There  he  died  in  1821. 

The  Bourbons  were  restored,  and  Europe  was  once  more  at 

But  at  home  severe  distress  followed  upon  the  wars  in  which 
the  nation  had  been  so  long  engaged.  Food  was  dear,  wages  were 
low  riots  were  so  common  that  special  statutes  had  to  be  contrived 
to  preserve  order.  At  a  mass  meeting  in  Manchester  many  persons 
were  killed  by  the  military  in  what  was  mockingly  styled  the 
battle  of  Peterloo. 

The  king  died  in  1820,  having  reigned  sixty  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  George,  the  Prince-Kegent. 
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PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  IN  THE  REIGNS  OF  THE  FIRST 
THREE  GEORGES  IN  ORDER  OF  TIME. 

Georgk  I. 

1715.  Attempt  of  Prince  James  (the  Old  Pretender)  to  recover  the  crown. 

1716.  Septennial  Act. 

1720.  South  Sea  Bubble. 

George  II. 

1727.  Walpole  Prime  Minister. 

1731.  Porteous  Riots. 

1737.  Death  of  Queen  Caroline.  War  with  Spain. 

1743.  Battle  of  Dettingen  (War  of  the  Austrian  Succession). 

1745.  Battle  of  Kontenoy.  Landing  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  (the  Young 
Pretender). 

1756.  Seven  Years’  War  began.  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

1757.  Pitt  Secretary  of  State.  The  Battle  of  Plassey. 

1759.  Wolfe  took  Quebec.  Battle  of  Minden. 

1760.  Conquest  of  Canada. 


George  III. 

1762.  War  with  Spain.  Lord  Bute  Prime  Minister. 

1763.  Treaty  of  Paris  :  end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

1764.  John  Wilkes  expelled  the  House  of  Commons. 

1765.  American  Stamp  Act. 

1767.  American  imports  taxed. 

1773.  “  The  Boston  Tea-party." 

1775.  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill.  Washington  Commander-in-Chicf  of  the 

American  forces. 

1776.  Declaration  of  Independence. 

1778.  Death  of  Chatham. 

1783.  William  Pitt  the  younger  Prime  Minister.  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

1786.  Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings. 

1789.  French  Revolution. 

1793.  War  declared  against  France. 

1797.  Battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent.  Battle  of  Camperdown. 

1798.  Rebellion  in  Ireland.  Battle  of  the  Nile. 

1800.  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

1802.  Peace  of  Amiens. 

1804.  Pitt  Prime  Minister. 

1806.  Battle  of  Trafalgar ;  death  of  Nelson.  Battle  of  Austerlitz. 

1806.  Death  of  Pitt  and  of  Fox.  Berlin  Decrees. 

1807.  Abolition  of  the  Slave-trade. 

1808.  Beginning  of  the  Peninsular  War;  battle  of  Vimiero.  Convention  of 

Cintra 

1809-10.  Battles  of  Corunna,  Talavera,  Busaco. 

1812.  Battle  of  Salamanca  War  with  United  States. 

1814.  Battle  of  Toulouse.  Battle  of  Leipsic.  Abdication  of  Napoleon. 

1815.  Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba  Battles  of  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras. 

Battle  of  Waterloo. 

1819.  Birth  of  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent. 

1820.  Death  of  George  III.. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  FIRST  THREE  GEORGES. 
Celebrated  Men. 

Lord  Chesterfield  died  1773 ;  Thomson  the  poet,  1748 ;  Gray,  1771 ;  Field¬ 
ing,  Smollett,  and  Richardson  were  novelists  in  the  time  of  George  II. 
Hogarth,  Gainsborough,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  were  great  painters. 
Handel  the  musician  died  in  1759.  Alban  Butler,  the  author  of  “Lives 
of  the  Saints,"  and  Bishop  Challoner,  author  of  the  “  Garden  of  the  Soul," 
are  held  in  veneration  by  Catholics. 

Dr.  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Hume,  and  Gibbon  wrote  in  the  days  of  George 
III  Captain  Cook  discovered  Australia.  Among  Catholic  men  of  eminence 
in  this  reign  were  Bishop  Milner,  who  wrote  “  The  End  of  Controversy,"  and 
Dr.  Lingard,  the  learned  historian. 

The  poet  Cowper  died  in  1806  ;  Burns  in  1796.  The  next  generation  saw 
the  rise  of  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Wordsworth. 

Population  and  Revenue. 

The  population  of  England  at  the  death  of  George  III.  amounted  to 
12,000,000.  The  revenue  had  risen  to  64  millions,  partly  through  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  nation,  and  partly  through  the  vast  increase  of  taxation,  for 
at  the  close  of  the  Continental  wars  scarcely  an  article  of  common  use  was 
untaxed. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

GEORGE  IV.  (1820-1830).— WILLIAM  IV. 
(1830-1837). 

The  First  Gentleman  in  Europe. — George  was  in  his  fifty-eighth 
year  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  had  won  a  reputation 
as  a  man  of  fashion.  To  be  described  as  “the  first  gentleman 
in  Europe  ”  was  his  ambition ;  and,  as  they  were  applied  to  him, 
the  words  signified  merely  pre-eminence  in  grace  of  address  and 
dignity  of  bearing. 

In  1795  he  had  consented  to  marry  his  cousin  Caroline  of 
Brunswick,  hut  after  a  short  spell  of  married  life  had  separated 
from  her.  On  the  death  of  George  III.  she  hastened  to  England 
from  her  Continental  retreat,  and  laid  claim  to  her  rank  as  queen. 
A  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  was  passed  against  her  by  the  Lords  ; 
but  the  queen’s  party  was  strong  in  the  Commons,  as  in  the  country 
at  large,  and  by  this  move  the  king  succeeded  only  in  raising  a 
strong  feeling  of  anger  throughout  the  country.  When  the  queen 
came  to  Westminster  Abbey,  the  day  the  king  was  crowned,  she 
was  thrust  back  by  the  guards ;  and  from  this  insult  she  never 
recovered.  Three  weeks  after  she  died — it  was  said  of  a  broken 
heart. 

In  1820  the  Cato  Street  Conspiracy  was  discovered,  a  plot 
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contrived  for  the  assassination  of  some  members  of  the  Ministry ; 
and  Thistlewood,  the  chief  conspirator,  with  others,  was  executed. 

First  Burmese  War.— The  Burmese  War,  in  1824,  was  caused 
by  outrages  of  the  Burmese  on  the  British  settlements  beyond  the 
Ganges.  In  the  first  campaign,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  captured 
Rangoon,  and  General  Morrison  seized  the  province  of  Arracau 
during  the  next  year. 

Independence  of  Greece. — In  1827,  the  Premier,  Lord  Liverpool, 
died ;  Canning,  who  then  became  Prime  Minister,  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  Greeks.  Lord  Byron  fought  as  a  volunteer 
for  the  cause  of  Greek  freedom.  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  agreed 
to  compel  Turkey  to  acknowledge  the  independence  Of  Greece  ;  and 
Admiral  Codrington,  commanding  the  allied  fleets,  off'  Navarino,  in 
1827,  destroyed  the  whole  navy  of  Turkey  in  a  few  hours.  Greece 
thus  became  a  kingdom  under  the  rule  of  Otho,  a  Bavarian 
prince. 

Catholic  Emancipation.— Canning  died  in  1827,  lamented  by 
the  whole  country.  The  following  year  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
formed  a  ministry.  Formerly  it  had  been  the  Tories  who  had  been 
most  willing  to  relieve  the  king’s  Catholic  subjects  from 
1829  their  burdens  ;  now  the  Whigs  were  the  party  for  religious 
toleration,  while  the  Tories  opposed  it.  But  at  last,  in 
1829,  the  feeling  in  the  country  had  become  too  strong  for  the  Tory 
ministry,  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  its  head,  longer  to  with¬ 
stand  the  demand  for  justice  to  Catholics  ;  and  a  measure,  proposed 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  the  abolition  of  the  existing  oaths  of 
Supremacy  and  Abduration,  was  passed.  By  this  measure  Catholics 
were  admitted  to  act  as  members  of  Parliament,  to  be  officers  in 
the  army  and  navy,  and  to  be  eligible  for  all  offices  except  those 
of  Regent,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Viceroy  of  Ireland. 

In  connection  with  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  name  of  the 
great  Irishman,  Daniel  O’Connell,  the  “Liberator,”  will  for  ever  bo 
remembered.  He  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  orators  and  most 
devout  Catholics  that  ever  lived.  Of  the  opponents  of  the  measure, 
Lord  Eldon  was  the  most  able,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  (after¬ 
wards  William  IV.)  the  most  obstinate. 

Death  of  George  IV.— In  1830,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign, 
occurred  the  death  of  the  king.  Ho  lived  unloved,  and  died  unwept. 

During  his  reign  the  first  steam  voyage  to  India  was  made. 
George  Stephenson  and  his  son  Robert  built  the  first  locomotivo 
steam-engine,  called  the  “  Rocket  ” ;  and  the  first  railway  for 
passenger  traffic  was  opened  between  Stockton  and  Darlington, 
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1825‘  I?1?  ,London  Bridge,  built  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus 
was  pulled  down,  and  replaced  by  the  present  bridge  in  1824 
Character  of  the  New  King.-George,  dying  childless,’ was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  William,  Duke  of  Clarence.  The  new 
king  was  quite  an  old  man  when  he  came  to  the 
throne.  He  was  narrow-minded,  but  brave  and  ^bLIAM  IV. 
honest;  and,  like  James  II.,  had  served  his  1830 
country  well  at  sea.  He  married,  in  1818,  the  Princess  Adelaide 
of  Saxe-Meiningen,  but  his  only  child  died  in  infancy.  His  rei<m 
lasted  only  seven  years,  but  in  that  time  a  great  thing  happened. 

Reform  Bill  of  1832.— It  was  so  long  since  the  provisions  for 
the  election  of  Parliament  had  been  made,  that  some  of  them  had, 
in  course  of  time,  become  supremely  unreasonable.  Little  places,’ 
the  population  of  which  had  diminished  to  a  mere  handful,  re¬ 
turned  two  members  to  Parliament,  while  large  towns  such  as 
Manchester,  which  counted  their  populations  by  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands,  having  only  lately  sprung  into  existence,  had  no  voice  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  A  great  clamour  arose  in  the  country 
against  this  state  of  things,  and  furious  riots  showed  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  great  towns. 


In  1831  a  Reform  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
which  was  rejected  by  the  Tory  majority  of  the  peers  ;  for  they 
argued  that,  reasonable  as  the  reform  might  look  upon  paper,  so 
far-reaching  a  change  could  not  be  made  without  risk,  whereas 
upon  the  old  system  England  had  grown  great  and  rich. 

However,  in  the  next  Parliament  the  Whig  majority  in  the 
Commons  was  greatly  increased;  and  the  disturbances  in  the 
country  had  become  so  serious  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  one  hundred  others  of  the  peers  walked  out  of  the  House,  1832 
and  left  the  Whig  lords  to  pass  the  Bill.  Fifty-six  small 
or  “pocket  ’  boroughs  were  disfranchised,  and  seventy-three  new 
constituencies  were  created.  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds 
were  of  the  number. 


The  First  Reformed  Parliament. — The  first  House  of  Commons 
elected  on  the  new  basis  began  at  once  a  career' of  great  activity. 

(1.)  The  Slavery  Abolition  Act  (1833)  provided  a  compensation 
of  £20,000,000  to  slave-owners  in  our  West  Indian  possessions, 
and  so  procured  the  liberation  of  800,000  slaves.  Its  chief  hero  was 
William  Wilberforce,  who  for  many  years  had  been  agitating  the 
matter. 

(2.)  A  Factory  Act,  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  for  women  and 
children,  was  passed  in  the  same  year. 
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(3.)  A  Poor  Law  Bill  in  1834  established  Unions  of  Parishes, 
and  compelled  those  who  demanded  aid  from  the  rates  to  enter 
the  poorhouse.  This  measure  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the 
abuse  of  outdoor  relief. 

(4.)  The  Marriage  and  Registration  Acts  were  passed  in  1836, 

Affairs  Abroad. — The  decrees  against  the  freedom  of  the  press 
caused  a  three  days’  revolt  in  Paris,  which  ended  in  the  French 
Revolution  of  1830.  Charles  X.  was  driven  from  his  throne,  and 
Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  elected  King  of  the  French. 

By  a  revolution  equally  sudden,  Belgium  was  separated  from 
Holland,  and  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  became  the  first 
King  of  the  Belgians,  1832,  There  was  a  Polish  Revolution  in 
Warsaw,  which  led  to  the  incorporation  of  Poland  with  Russia,  1832. 

Death  of  the  King. — William  IY.  died  at  Windsor,  June  20, 
1837,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  and  the  seventy-second  of 
his  age.  He  was  succeeded  in  England  by  his  niece,  the  Princess 
Victoria  of  Kent,  and  in  Hanover  (where  the  Salic  law  excluded 
the  female  line)  by  his  brother  Ernest,  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

VICTORIA  (1837). 

The  Young  Queen.— Victoria,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  was  only  eighteen  when  she  mounted  the  throne, 

She  had  been  carefully  brought  up  with  a  view  to  the  great 
position  she  was  called  upon  to  fill,  and  was  welcomed  hopefully 
by  all  classes  of  her  people. 

“  I  place  my  firm  reliance  upon  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  and 
upon  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  my  people.  Educated  in  Eng¬ 
land,  under  the  care  of  a  most  affectionate  mother,  I  have  learned 
from  my  infancy  to  love  the  constitution  of  my  native  country  ; 
and  I  shall  steadily  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  all  classes  of  my  subjects  ” — these  were  her 
words  when  she  met  her  Council  for  the  first  time,  and,  as  the 
record  of  sixty  years  bears  witness,  they  were  no  empty  sounds. 

In  1840  she  was  married  to  her  cousin,  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  a  man  of  noble  character  and  distinguished  ability.  The 
Prince  Consort  devoted  himself  entirely  to  assisting  the  queen  in 
the  arduous  duties  which  at  so  early  an  age  fell  to  her  lot.  His 
death,  in  1861,  was  deeply  felt  by  the  nation,  and  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  mourned  by  the  widowed  queen. 

Revolt  in  Canada. — In  the  year  of  the  queen’s  accession  an 
insurrection  occurred  in  Canada.  The  defeat  of  the  rebels,  how¬ 
ever,  and  tho  wise  policy  of  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Durham, 
restored  peace  to  the  colony  ;  and  in  1841  the  union  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  was  effected.  The  popular  constitution  at  that  time 
granted  to  the  colonists  has  worked  happily  ever  since. 

The  Chartists. — About  this  time  trouble  was  brewing  at  home. 
The  last  two  winters  had  been  severe,  and  tho  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  was  very  miserable.  The  sufferers,  in  the  hope 
of  bettering  their  condition,  were  banding  themselves  together  to 
demand  certain  political  reforms,  which  were  embodied  in  a  docu¬ 
ment  styled  the  “People’s  Charter.” 

The  Chartists,  as  they  were  called,  of  whom  Feargus  O'Connor 
was  the  head,  demanded  (1)  annual  parliaments,  (2)  universal 
suffrage,  that  is,  that  -every  man  should  vote  for  members  of 
Parliament,  (3)  voting  by  ballot,  (4)  equal  electoral  districts, 
(5)  the  abolition  of  a  property  qualification  for  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  (6)  that  members  should  be  paid.  Fierce  riots  took 
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place  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  gave  rise  to  so  much 
alarm  that  when  the  Chartists  proposed,  in  spite  of  the  authorities, 
to  hold  a  great  meeting  in  London,  the  government,  in  addition 
to  the  police  and  military  told  off  to  preserve  order,  enrolled 
200,000  of  the  citizens  as  special  constables.  The  agitators,  over¬ 
awed  by  these  measures,  gave  up  the  attempt  to  win  their  way 
by  force ;  and  since  that  time  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  has,  by 
prudent  degrees,  adopted  one  by  one  several  of  their  demands. 

The  Anti-Com-Law  League. — Another  agitation,  one  which 
went  more  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  was  before  long  success¬ 
ful,  was  that  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League. 

The  price  of  bread  was  kept  very  high  by  the  duty  exacted  on 
corn  imported  from  abroad  ;  and  though  this  was  profitable  to 
agriculturists  in  this  country,  it  was  bad  for  the  workers  in 
towns,  a  class  which  was  growing  from  day  to  day  in  numbers 
and  importance.  The  great  promoters  of  the  league  were  Richard 
Cobden  of  Manchester,  a  mill-owner,  and  John  Bright  of  Roch¬ 
dale.  The  league  was  formed  in  1838  ;  the  duty  was  repealed  in 
1846,  Sir  Robert  Peel  being  Prime  Minister. 

For  years  Peel  had  been  against  the  repeal,  but  he  was  led 
to  change  his  views.  In  the  years  1845-46,  the  potato  crop, 
the  staple  food  of  the  Irish  peasants,  entirely  failed  ;  and, 
1846  though  Parliament  made  a  generous  grant  of  ten  millions 
for  their  relief,  famine  and  fever  carried  off  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  the  population  before  help  could  reach 
them.  The  English  peasants  were  suffering  from  the  same  cause, 
and  so  urgent  wag  the  need  for  cheap  food,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
himself  moved  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  the  year  1846, 
making  up  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  by  the  introduction  of  an 
Income  Tax. 

Siege  of  Acre. — War  had  broken  out  between  Turkey  and 
Egypt,  and  as  this  interfered  with  English  commerce  in  the  Black 
Sea,  we  were  led  to  take  part  in  it.  Admiral  Stopford  destroyed 
Beirout  on  the  Syrian  coast,  and  besieged  Acre,  which  soon  fell 
before  the  English  cannon.  A  treaty  was  soon  afterwards  signed 
between  Turkey  and  Egypt,  when  the  Sultan  allowed  Mehemet 
Ali  and  his  descendants  to  rule  over  Egypt. 

Chinese  Wars. — A  war  with  China  arose  in  1840,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Chinese  refusing  to  allow  British  merchants  to  trade 
with  them  in  opium.  Our  soldiers  captured  Canton  and  many 
other  fortified  places,  and  the  Chinese  signed  a  treaty  of  peace, 
by  which  ,  they  gave  up  Hong-Kong,  opened  five  of  their  ports. 
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and  paid  four  and  a  half  millions  to  the  British  Government  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

In  1856  there  rose  another  war  with  China,  chiefy  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  overbearing  conduct  of  the  Chinese  commissioner, 
Yeh  ;  this  war  was  concluded  in  1858,  by  the  treaty  of  Tien-Tsin, 
which  guaranteed  to  the  English  increased  intercourse  with  that 
empire.  Peace,  however,  did  not  long  prevail,  for  in  1860 
hostilities  again  commenced,  when  the  allied  French  and  English 
marched  to  Pekin.  When  peace  was  made,  a  large  district  on 
the  coast  opposite  Hong-Kong,  called  Kowloon,  was  given  up  to 
the  British. 

The  First  Afghan  War.— In  1842  a  disaster  befell  the  English 
in  Afghanistan.  In  order  to  keep  the  Russians  from  encroaching 
on  the  north-west  of  India,  we  had  taken  possession  of  Cabul, 
but  a  general  rising  of  the  Afghans  compelled  our  troops  to 
retreat. 

They  set  out  on  the  march  to  Jellalabad — a  distance  of  ninety 
miles — in  the  midst  of  deep  winter  snows  ;  and  in  the  Khyber 
Pass — a  narrow  passage  in  the  mountains,  five  miles  long — they 
were  set  on  and  cut  to  pieces  by  countless  hordes  of  mountaineers. 
The  broken  remnant  of  the  army,  which  daily  grew  less  and  less, 
fought  and  struggled  on. 

One  morning  the  officers  on  the  ramparts  of  Jellalabad  saw  a 
“solitary  mounted  man  come  reeling,  tottering  on,”  unable  to  sit 
up,  and  clinging  to  the  neck  of  his  pony.  A  party  of  cavalry  was 
sent  to  his  aid,  and  they  brought  him  in  wounded,  exhausted,  and 
half  dead.  He  was  Dr.  Brydone,  the  sole  survivor  of  an  army  of 
sixteen  thousand  men.  He  had  come  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
massacre  of  a  whole  British  army. 

An  expedition  was  at  onco  sent  into  Afghanistan  to  retrieve 
this  misfortune,  and  the  power  of  the  Afghans  was  broken.  But 
the  disaster  of  the  Khyber  Pass  encouraged  many  of  the  princes  of 
the  north-west  to  attack  the  English,  and  for  seven  years  we  were 
constantly  at  war  in  this  part  of  India.  It  ended  in  our  becoming 
masters  of  Scinde  and  of  the  Punjab— the  court  try  of  the  five  rivers 
(1849).  Our  chief  generals  in  this  war  were  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
Sir  Hugh  Gough,  and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge. 

Events  Abroad. — On  the  Continent  of  Europe  revolutionary 
factions  began  to  gather  strength,  and  on  every  hand  there  were 
signs  of  an  impending  struggle  between  sovereigns  and  peoples. 

The  dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe  was  compelled  to  fly  from 
France,  and  a  republic  was  declared  ;  and  in  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
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Italy  there  were  bloody  conflicts  between  the  people  and  the  ruling 
powers.  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  spite  of  the  reforms  and  enlarged 
liberties  granted  to  his  fickle  subjects,  had  to  fly  from  Rome.  In 
1849  he  was  brought  back  by  Louis  Napoleon. 

Restoration  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy. — Catholics  had  become 
suet)  a  scattered  remnant  that  they  were  governed,  as  in  a  mere 
missionary  land,  by  vicars-apostolic,  that  is  to  say,  bishops 
1850  bearing  titles  of  foreign  sees.  The  number  of  Catholics, 
however,  increased  by  immigration  from  Ireland  and  by  con¬ 
versions.  At  Oxford  some  learned  and  pious  men  sought  for  the 
Church  of  England  some  other  basis  than  the  Reformation ;  and 
many  books  were  written  to  show  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
really  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Thomas  h  Becket.  Dr.  Newman,  who  with  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  Rev. 
John  Iieble  led  this  party,  became  a  Roman  Catholic  in  1845,  and 
many  people  followed  him,  among  others  Dr.  Manning,  Father  Faber 
(founder  of  the  London  Oratory),  Dr.  W.  G.  Ward,  of  the  clergy ; 
while  among  laymen  who  trace  the  change  in  their  religious 
opinions  in  some  measure  to  the  teaching  of  these  men  are,  among 
politicians,  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  Lord  Emly,  and  Lord  Albemarle  ; 
among  scientists,  Professor  St.  George  Mivart ;  among  artists, 
Mr.  Herbert,  R.A.,  and  Lady  Butler  ;  amon'g  men  of  letters,  Mr. 
Coventry  Patmore,  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Bumand. 
Cardinal  Newman’s  influence  did  not  cease  to  be  felt  in  the 
communion  he  left,  so  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  it  was  said 
of  him) that  he  was  “  the  founder  of  modern  Anglicanism.” 

On  September  30,  1850,  Pius  IX.  made  England  a  Province, 
consisting  of  the  Metropolitan  See  of  Westminster  and  its  twelve 
suffragan  dioceses.  The  first  Archbishop  of  Westminster  was 
Cardinal  Wiseman  ;  the  second,  Cardinal  Manning  ;  and  the  third, 
Cardinal  Vaughan. 

The  storm  occasioned  by  this  forward  movement  of  the  Church 
found  expression  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  whereby  the 
taking  of  territorial  names  was  declared  illegal.  But  it  quickly 
died  down  ;  and  in  1852  the  Catholic  bishops  entered  quietly  at 
Oscott  upon  the  deliberations  of  their  first  provincial  synod. 

The  same  year  the  Duke  of  Wellington  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  by  the  side 
of  Nelson. 

The  Exhibition  of  1851. — An  exhibition  of  the  industries  of 
all  nations  was  held  in  a  building  of  glass  and  iron  set  up  for 
the  purpose  in  Hyde  Park.  Such  exhibitions  have  since  become 
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common,  but  to  Prince  Albert  belongs  the  credit  of  having  planned 
the  first. 

The  next  year  Louis  Napoleon  became  Emperor  of  the  French, 
with  the  title  Napoleon  III. 


PART  II. 

The  Crimean  War. — A  war  broke  out  in  1853  between  Russia 
and  Turkey.  Its  origin  was  a  demand  of  the  Russians  for  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Holy  Places  in  Palestine.  England  and  France, 
dreading  that  this  plea  cloaked  further  designs  of  aggression  1853 
on  the  part  of  the  Tsar  Nicholas,  sided  with  Turkey.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  entered  the  Baltic  with  a  British  fleet,  and  the 
English  and  French  forces,  under  Lord  Raglan  and  the  Marshal 
St.  Arnaud,  encamped  round  the  town  of  Sebastopol  in  the 
Crimea,  a  peninsula  in  the  south  of  Russia.  The  allies  won 
the  battles  of  the  Alma  (September  1854),  Balaklava  (October 
1854),  and  Inkermann,  known  as  the  “  soldiers’  battle  ”  (November 
1854) ;  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  Sebastopol  yielded.  Peace 
was  signed  in  the  following  year.  Of  these  engagements  that  of 
Balaklava  is  probably  the  most  famous,  owing  to  the  famous 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

In  the  midst  of  the  war  the  ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  whose 
mismanagement  had  entailed  upon  the  soldiers  much  fruitless 
suffering  from  want  of  food,  clothes,  and  shelter,  resigned,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  became  Prime  Minister.  By  this  war  a  sum  of 
£33,000,000  was  added  to  the  National  Debt. 

The  Indian  Mutiny. — The  year  after  the  Crimean  War  was 
ended,  the  sepoys,  or  native  soldiers  in  India,  mutinied 
against  their  English  officers,  owing  to  a  lying  report  that  A 
their  cartridges  were  greased  with  cow's  or  pig’s  fat,  so  that  by 
biting  them  they  should  become  “unclean.” 

In  May  1857,  at  Meerut  in  Bengal,  they  first  rose  against 
their  officers  ;  and  there  killed  every  English  man,  woman,  or 
child  that  they  could  meet  with.  At  Cawnpore  the  women  and 
children  were  brutally  murdered,  and  their  bodies  were  cast  into  a 
well.  Delhi  was  seized  by  the  insurgents,  but  was  recovered  by 
General  Wilson  ;  and  Lucknow,  after  a  heroic  defence,  was  relieved 
by  General  Havelock.  Havelock  died  soon  after,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  afterwards  Lord  Clyde. 

When  the  mutiny  was  at  last  brought  to  an  end,  the  government 
of  India  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
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the  sovereignty  of  the  country  was  vested  in  the  Crown.  Finally, 
in  1878,  the  Queen  was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India. 

The  American  Civil  War. — In  1861  a  civil  war  broke  out  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  Southern  or  Confederate 
States,  where  the  cotton  was  grown  by  slave  labour,  wished  to 
separate  from  the  Northern  or  Free  States,  and  to  set  up  an  inde¬ 
pendent  republic  of  their  own,  enclosing  fresh  land  to  the  west. 
This  the  Northern  States  would  not  allow  ;  and  a  war  began 
which  lasted  five  years  (1861-65). 

The  Northern  States  blockaded  the  Southern  ports,  and  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  sending  any  cotton  out  of  the  country.  This 
at  once  deprived  the  South  of  her  money  supplies,  and  stopped 
the  Lancashire  cotton  mills,  where  thousands  of  people  were  there¬ 
fore,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  thrown  out  of  work.  The 
rest  of  the  country  came  to  their  help,  and  three  millions  were 
raised  to  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  but  in  spite 
of  this,  their  sufferings  were  very  severe.  The  courage  and  patience 
with  which  these  were  borne  excited  every  one’s  admiration  ;  and 
though  it  was  through  the  action  of  the  North,  in  blockading 
the  Southern  ports,  that  they  were  in  such  straits,  yet  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  these  poor  people  remained  with  the  North  in  its  fight 
for  freedom. 

In  1863  the  Prince  of  Wales  married  the  Princess  Alexandra 
of  Denmark. 

Second  Reform  Bill. — In  1867  a  new  Reform  Bill  was  introduced 
by  a  Conservative  minister,  Lord  Derby.  By  this  the  franchise 
was  extended  in  towns  to  lodgers  paying  rent  upwards  of  £10  a 
year;  while  in  the  counties,  persons  paying  £12  a  year  in  rent 
received  the  power  of  voting. 

Four  years  afterwards  (1871),  by  the  Ballot  Act,  secret  voting 
for  members  of  Parliament  was  introduced  ;  and  the  same  time 
boroughs  ranging  from  5000  to  10,000  were  disallowed  more  than 
one  member. 

Concessions  to  Ireland.— In  1869  a  bill,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  was  passed  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Pro¬ 
testant  Church ;  and  by  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870,  outgoing 
tenants  were  enabled  to  claim  compensation  for  any  improvements 
they  might  have  mado  during  the  time  of  their  tenancy. 

Education. — The  same  Parliament  passed  in  1870  an  Ele¬ 
mentary  Education  Act  for  England,  by  which,  in  places  where 
voluntary  effort  failed  to  make  the  necessary  school  provision. 
School  Boards  were  to  be  established. 
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Dominion  of  Canada. — The  various  provinces  of  North  America 
were  m  1867  united  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  Franco-Prussian  War. -In  1870  there  broke  out  a  great 
war  between  France  and  Prussia.  France,  owing  to  the  inferior 
organisation  of  her  troops,  was  vanquished ;  the  Emperor  was 
made  prisoner,  and  died  in  exile ;  and  then  a  new  Republic 
was  set  up  in  France.  Prussia  became  the  head  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  its  king  became  German  Emperor. 

Prince  Bismarck  is  the  statesman  to  whom,  above  all  others,, 
the  German  Empire  owes  its  existence. 

The  Abyssinian  War  (1867). — An  expedition  was  led  by  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala  against  Theodore,  King  of  Abyssinia,  to  pro- 
cure  the  release  of  British  subjects  detained  by  him  in  prison. 
Upon  the  capture  of  his  principal  stronghold,  Magdala,  Theodore 
committed  suicide. 

The  Ashantee  War  (1873).— The  Ashantee  War  was  conducted 
by  the  present  Commander-in-Chief,  then  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
against  the  king,  Koffee,  who  had  invaded  territory  under  British 
protection.  The  capital,  Koomassie,  was  destroyed,  and  an  in¬ 
demnity  exacted  from  the  king. 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin. — In  1877-78  a  severe  struggle  took 
place  between  Turkey  and  Russia.  A  conference  of  the  Powers 
held  at  Berlin  arranged  the  terms  of  peace.  By  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Great  Britain,  represented  by  Lord  1878 
Beaconsfield  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  guaranteed 
Turkey  against  Russian  aggression  in  Asia  Minor,  and  received 
Cyprus  from  the  Sultan. 

Second  Afghan  War. — In  1879-80  war  was  declared  in  support 
of  Abdul  Rahman  Khan,  an  aspirant  to  the  throne  of  Afghanistan. 
The  campaign  was  remarkable  for  the  relief  of  the  British  at 
Candahar  by  General  Roberts,  who  in  the  battle  of  Argandab 
broke  up  the  most  formidable  army  ever  brought  together  in  that 
country. 

The  Boer  War. — The  Boers  or  Dutch  settlers  in  the  Transvaal 
raised  the  flag  of  independence  in  1880,  and  defeated  the  British 
troops  at  Majuba  Hill.  The  Government  concluded  a  peace  in 
1881,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Boers  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  Great  Britain  in  their  relations  with  foreign  countries. 

The  Zulu  War  (1879). — This  campaign  was  remarkable  for 
many  disastrous  surprises,  in  which  the  British,  overwhelmed  by 
numbers,  often  sustained  great  loss.  The  principal  engagements 
took  place  at  Rorke’s  Drift,  Isandula,  and  Ghinghilova.  But 
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the  most  melancholy  event  which  occurred  was  the  untimely  death  of 
our  youthful  soldier-ally,  the  Prince  Imperial  of  France,  June  1,  1879. 
The  defeat  of  the  army  of  the  Zulu  king,  Cetewayo,  by  Lord  Chelmsford, 
at  the  battle  of  Ulundi,  July  4,  1879,  and  Cetewayo’s  capture,  at  the  end 
of  the  following  month,  brought  the  Zulu  campaign  to  a  close,  and  that 
country  has  recently  been  annexed  by  England.  Bechuanaland  was 
annexed  in  1885. 

Egyptian  Wars. — In  1882  a  revolt  in  Egypt,  led  by  Arabi  Pasha, 
deposed  the  Khedive.  Admiral  Seymour  bombarded  Alexandria,  and 
General  Wolseley  defeated  the  rebels  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  Arabi  was 
banished  to  Ceylon,  and  the  Khedive  was  restored.  An  English  army  of 
occupation  still  maintains  order  in  Egypt,  and  the  finances  of  the 
country  have  ever  since  been  controlled  by  the  English. 

Then  the  Arabs  of  the  Soudan,  led  by  the  Mahdi,  attempted  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Egypt.  Several  battles  took  place  around  Suakim  to  defend 
that  Ked  Sea  port,  and  the  rebels  were  routed  at  Tel-Keb  and  Tamasi. 

General  Gordon  undertook  a  peaceful  mission  to  Khartoum,  of  which 
he  had  formerly  been  governor ;  he  was  attacked  by  the  Mahdi,  and 
finally  besieged  in  that  city.  A  force  of  10,000  men  was  despatched  under 
Lord  Wolseley  to  release  the  general  On  the  way  the  rebels,  who 
fought  with  desperate  bravery,  were  defeated  in  the  desert  at  the  battles 
of  Abu  Klea  and  Metemeh,  in  the  latter  of  which  General  Stewart  and 
Colonel  Burnaby  were  killed.  General  Wilson  now  steamed  up  the  Nile, 
but,  on  approaching  the  walls  of  Khartoum,  found  that  Gordon  had 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  savage  warriors  of  the  desert  two  days  before  his 
arrival,  in  January,  1885.  After  this,  the  army  of  relief  withdrew  from 
the  Soudan  to  Northern  Egypt,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  still  occupied 
by  the  British. 

The  year  1885.  saw  the  opening  of  the  Third  Burmese  War.  Burmah 
was  annexed  in  1886. 

The  South  African  War,  1899-1902,  was  caused  by  the  ill-feeling  be¬ 
tween  the  British  settlers,  or  Uitlanders,  who  had  been  attracted  there 
by  the  goldmines  of  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Boers,  farmers  of  Dutch 
descent,  who  had  colonized  the  land.  When  the  Uitlanders  demanded 
a  share  in  the  government  of  the  republic,  a  determined  attempt  was 
made  to  suppress  them.  The  British  Government  intervened  on  their 
eide  and  the  “  Boer  War  ”  was  the  result. 

After  a  long  and  fierce  conflict,  the  republic  of  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Free  State,  together  with  Natal,  were  annexed  by  Britain. 
These,  however,  in  1907,  were  granted  self-government  and  were  formed 
into  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  which  possessed  its  own  Parliament  and 
Ministry  acting  under  a  Governor-General  appointed  by  the  Mother 
Country,  Great  Britain. 

Further  Parliamentary  Reform.— In  1884  Mr.  Gladstone’s  government 
established  household  suffrage  in  boroughs.  The  Redistribution  of 
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Seats  Act  (1885)  divided  the  country  anew  into  more  equal  electoral 
districts.  By  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act  in  1918,  the  franchise 
was  extended  to  women  over  thirty  years  of  age  on  the  same  terms  as 
men,  and  also  to  lodgers  and  occupiers  who  were  not  paying  rates  directly. 
Thus  every  responsible  citizen  has  now  a  voice  in  the  government  of 
their  country. 

The  Home  Rule  Bill.-In  1886  Mr.  Gladstone  made  an  effort  by  means 
of  his  Home  Rule  and  Land  Purchase  Bills  for  Ireland  to  allay  the  dis¬ 
content  of  that  island,  a  large  party  of  whose  representatives,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Parnell,  were  demanding  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
Irish  Parliament  in  Dublin.  But  a  large  section  of  his  supporters,  headed 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Hartington,  declined  to  follow  him,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  separate  party,  the  Liberal  Unionists.  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  dissolved,  anl  Lord  Salisbury  became  the  head  of  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  Government. 

In  1892  Mr.  Gladstone,  once  more  at  the  head  of  affairs,  succeeded  in 
passing  a  Home  Rule  Bill  through  the  Commons,  but  the  Lords  threw 
it  out ;  and  at  the  next  election  (1895)  the  Conservatives  were  returned 
with  the  largest  majority  of  the  century. 

The  Queen’s  Jubilee. — In  1887  the  queen  celebrated  the  fiftieth  year 
of  her  reign  with  a  state  service  at  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Imperial 
Institute  was  founded  in  the  same  year  to  be  a  permanent  monument  of 
the  occasion,  and  in  India  25,000  prisoners  were  released  by  command  of 
the  Empress. 

The  queen’s  reign  was  remarkable  for  progress  in  all  manufacturing 
arts,  which  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  many  articles  which 
formerly  were  deemed  luxuries,  even  by  the  rich.  The  country  was 
covered  with  a  network  of  railways  and  telegraphs.  The  first  Atlantic 
Cable  was  successfully  laid  in  1866  ;  and  now  the  system  of  transmarine 
cables  is  so  far  complete  that  events  which  occur  in  the  most  distant  of 
our  dependencies  are  within  a  few  hours  known  and  published  in  London. 
The  Penny  Postal  system  was  originated  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill  in  1840. 

The  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1891  has  the  effect  of  making  elemen¬ 
tary  education  free  to  all  who  desire  it.  This  has  been  supplemented  by 
other  Acts,  of  which  the  most  notable  for  Catholics  are  those  of  1902  and 
1903 ;  since  by  them  Catholics  were  for  the  first  time  enabled  to  benefit 
directly  from  the  local  rates  paid  by  them  for  "general  educational 
purposes. 

The  greatest  painter  of  the  Victorian  era  was  Joseph  M.  W.  Turner, 
who  died  in  1851.  Among  leading  authors  and  poets  are  the  names  of 
Tennyson,  Robert  Browning,  Francis  Thompson,  John  Ruskin,  Thack¬ 
eray,  Dickens,  Lord  Macaulay,  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  John  Henry  Cardinal 
Newman. 

Edward  VH.-George  V. — Queen  Victoria  died,  after  a  reign  of  unex¬ 
ampled  length  and  splendour,  on  January  22,  1901.  She  had  lived  81 
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years,  of  which  she  had  reigned  during  63.  Her  eldest  son,  Albert 
Edward,  ascended  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Edward  VII.  His  reign 
was  marked  at  home  by  such  measures  as  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act  (1906)  and  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  (1908),  intended  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  labouring  classes ;  and  abroad  by  improved  relations 
with  foreign  states,  to  which  the  personal  influence  of  the  sovereign  largely 
contributed.  His  reign  was  marked  by  a  striking  growth  of  democracy, 
the  power  of  the  people,  as  shown  in  the  demands  made  by  them  in  the 
General  Election  of  1906.  They  asked  and  obtained  measures  such  as : 
(i)  The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  (1906),  which  obliged  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  pay  money  compensation  for  injuries  inflicted  on  the  worker, 
by  accident  or  mishap  due  to  the  nature  of  his  work,  (ii)  The  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act  (1908)  which  substituted  pensions  for  the  workhouse 
for  aged  folk. 

The  growth  of  the  power  of  the  people  was  also  shown  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  small  but  insistent  Labour  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  and 
by  the  spread  of  Trade  Unions,  which  safeguarded  the  interests  of  the 
workmen  in  every  possible  way. 

Foreign  Affairs. — By  his  determined  efforts  to  preserve  peace  with  his 
neighbours  abroad,  Edward  VII  rightly  earned  the  title  of  “Peacemaker.” 
A  Triple  Alliance  or  Entente  was  made  with  Russia  and  France  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  Germany’s  veiled  threat,  as  shown  in  the  building  of  a  great 
rival  fleet,  but  the  chief  interests  of  the  king  lay,  not  in  foreign  diplomacy, 
but  in  the  welfare  of  his  people  at  home.  He  died  in  1910,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  George  V. 

Social  and  Scientific  Progress. — During  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  V  a  great  advance  was  made  in  scientific  discoveries  affecting 
social  life.  Such  were  the  invention  of  wireless  telegraphy,  by  Marconi, 
by  means  of  which  messages  can  be  sent  by  electricity  between  two 
instruments  without  the  use  of  wires.  Thus  ships  in  distress  at  sea  can 
call  for  help  from  other  ships  at  a  great  distance,  as  was  done  by  the 
sinking  Titanic  in  1912,  when  many  lives  were  saved  by  the  aid  of  the 
Carpathia,  which  rushed  to  her  help. 

Then  the  building  of  airships  made  a  vast  difference  in  the  speed  and 
method  of  travelling,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  kind  of  warfare 
in  the  time  already  close  at  hand. 

Education  also  progressed  considerably,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  boy 
or  girl  was  allowed  to  leave  school  till  the  age  of  fourteen.  (Fisher  Act, 
1918.) 

The  Great  War  (1914-19).  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  V, 
the  most  terrible  war  yet  known  in  the  world  broke  out. 

The  general  cause  was  the  ambition  of  Germany,  whose  War  Party 
under  the  Kaiser,  William  II,  aimed  at  making  her  supreme  in  Europe. 

For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  control  the  Straits  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  the  “  Gateway  of  the  East,”  in  order  to  secure  the  eastern  entrance 
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of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  highway  to  Asia  Minor.  By  linking  up 
Berlin  and  Bagdad  by  a  railroad,  the  wealth  of  the  East  would  he  in 
German  hands,  Russia  would  be  isolated,  and  the  Balkan  States  be 
absorbed  by  Germany.  Austria  and  Turkey  were  already  well  under 
German  control,  and  the  little  country  of  Serbia  remained  the  chief 
obstacle  to  this  “  Middle  Europe  ”  scheme  of  the  Kaiser. 

A  pretext  for  sweeping  Serbia  from  his  path  was  found  in  the  murder  of 
the  Austrian  Archduke  in  that  country.  When  Austria  declared  war 
upon  Serbia,  Germany  at  once  joined  in,  and  on  the  plea  that  Russia 
was  mobilising  her  forces  to  protect  Serbia,  declared  war  upon  the  two 
countries  and  also  upon  France,  the  ally  of  Russia. 

The  German  invasion  of  Belgium,  a  neutral  country,  protected  by  a 
treaty  signed  by  all  the  Powers,  including  Germany,  brought  Great 
Britain  into  the  war  as  the  ally  of  France  and  Russia,  and  the  champion 
of  the  martyred  land  :  to  her  assistance  rose  the  Empire  in  arms,  and 
almost  every  part  of  the  world  became  involved  in  warfare. 

In  the  Pacific,  the  fleets  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  drove  the  Ger¬ 
mans  from  their  colonies  in  New  Guinea  and  Oceania.  Japan  seized  her 
port  of  Kiao-Chau.  In  African  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons,  in  Meso¬ 
potamia  and  Central  Asia,  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  as  well  as  in  Russia, 
Belgium  and  France,  fierce  warfare  raged  for  more  than  four  years,  while 
on  sea  and  land  the  food  supply  and  the  lives  of  British  citizens  were 
constantly  threatened  by  submarine  attacks  upon  their  merchant-ships 
and  air-raids  upon  their  cities. 

In  1917,  Russia  saw  a  revolution  which  set  up  a  socialist  state  in  place 
of  the  rule  of  the  Tsar,  and  very  soon  afterwards  fell  out  of  the  fight  alto¬ 
gether.  Two  years  earlier,  however,  Italy  had  come  into  the  war  to 
guard  herself  against  her  old  enemy  Austria ;  and  in  the  year  of  Russia’s 
fall,  America  had  joined  the  allies. 

The  outstanding  events  of  the  long  conflict  are  the  Retreat  from  Mons, 
and  the  Battles  of  the  Marne,  Aisne,  and  Ypres  in  1914  ;  the  failure  of  the 
British  to  force  the  Dardanelles,  the  heroic  landing  on  Gallipoli  and  the 
almost  bloodless  evacuation  of  the  peninsula  in  1915,  the  fall  of  Kut, 
the  death  of  Lord  Kitchener  through  the  sinking  of  the  Hampshire  and 
the  attack  on  Verdun  in  1916 ;  the  battles  of  Vimy  Ridge  and  Ypres, 
and  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  British  under  Allenby,  in  1917  ; 
and  in  1918,  after  a  year  of  terrible  strain  on  both  sides,  the  revolution  in 
Germany  which  led  to  the  Armistice  of  November  11th. 

On  June  28,  1919,  Germany  signed  the  Peace  Treaty  at  Versailles  as 
a  conquered  nation.  By  this  treaty  the  Hohenzollerns  were  banished,  a 
German  Republic  was  recognised,  Bohemia  and  Poland  were  made  inde¬ 
pendent.  Hungary  had  already  freed  herself  from  the  control  of  Austria, 
and  both  set  up  a  republican  form  of  government.  Italy  and  France 
recovered  lands  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  in  earlier  years  by 
Austria  and  Germany.  Great  Britain  became  the  guardian  of  Palestine 
and  Mesopotamia  and  shared  with  France  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
the  African  colonies  that  had  once  belonged  to  Germany. 
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PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  IN  ORDER  OF  TIME. 


George  IV.  (1S20-1830). 
1820.  Cato  Street  Conspiracy. 

1822.  Robert  Peel  Home  Secretary. 

1827.  Canning  Prime  Minister.  Battle  of  Navarino. 
1829.  Catholic  Emancipation. 


William  IV.  (1830-1837). 

1830.  Opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway.  Revolution  in 
Paris. 

1832.  Reform  Bill. 

1833.  Abolition  of  Slavery. 

1834.  Sir  Robert  Peel  Prime  Minister. 


1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1840. 
1848. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 
1854. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 
1861. 
1863. 
1866. 
1867. 

1869. 

1870. 
1872. 
1874. 
1877. 

X  1878. 

1879. 

1881. 

1882. 

1885. 

1886. 
1891. 
1899. 
1901. 


Victoria  (1837-1901). 

Rebellion  in  Canada. 

Growth  of  the  Chartist  movement. 

Penny  postage  established. 

Hong-Kong  ceded  to  the  English. 

Massacre  of  British  force  in  the  Kliyber  Pass. 

O'Connell  arrested  for  sedition. 

Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

Revolution  in  Prance. 

Death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Restoration  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy.  The  Great  Exhibition. 
Napoleon  III.  Emperor  of  the  French. 

Crimean  War;  battles  of  the  Alma,  Balaklava,  and  Inkermann 
Peace  of  Paris. 

Indian  Mutiny. 

Rule  of  India  transferred  to  the  Crown. 

American  Civil  War.  Lancashire  cotton  famine. 

Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Atlantic  cable  successfully  laid. 

Lord  Derby’s  Reform  Bill.  Dominion  of  Canada  established. 

Opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 
Elementary  Education  Act.  Franco-Prussian  War. 

Ballot  Act. 

Ashantee  War. 

Russo-Turkish  War. 

Treaty  of  Berlin.  Second  Afghan  War.  The  queen  became  Empress 
of  India. 

Zulu  War.  Formation  of  the  Irish  Land  League. 

The  Transvaal  War.  Death  of  Lord  Beaconsheld. 

British  occupation  of  Egypt. 

Fall  of  Khartoum  ;  death  of  General  Gordon. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  Bill  rejected. 

Elementary  Education  free. 

Boer  War. 

Death  of  Queen  Victoria. 


Edward  VII.  (1901-1910). 

1902.  Peace  at  Pretoria.  Education  Act. 

1906.  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

1906-7.  Responsible  Government  granted  to  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  Colony. 

1908.  Old  Age  Pensions  Act. 


1911.  Parliament  Act. 
1914-9.  The  Great  War. 


George  V. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 

The  constitution  of  the  British  Empire  is  a  Limited  Monarchy.  The  King,. 
Lords,  and  Commons  are  called  “  Three  Estates  of  the  Realm.” 

The  Sovereign  has  the  power  to  call  or  to  dissolve  Parliament,  to  levy  war,  to 
make  peace,  and  to  enter  into  treaties  with  foreign  nations.  The  Sovereign’s 
assent  is  necessary  before  a  bill,  passed  through  the  two  Houses,  can  become  law. 

.  he  king  (or  queen)  is  at  the  head  of  the  executive,  or  of  those  who  put  the  laws 
into  force, and  all  magistrates  derive  their  power  and  authority  from  the  Sovereign. 
The  Sovereign  has  the  right  to  create  peers,  to  appoint  the  officers  in  the  army 
and  navy,  the  governors  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  ministers  of  state.  But  as  the- 
Sovereign  seldom  acts  without  the  advice  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  most  of 
these  rights  are  practically  exercised  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet. 

The  king  can  do  no  wrong  that  is,  there  is  no  tribunal  in  the  land  which, 
has  power  to  judge  its  ruler.  But  the  Sovereign  would  forfeit  his  lawful  right  to 
the  allegiance  of  his  people  if  he  should  levy  war  upon  his  subjects,  or  should 
impose  taxes  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  or  should  cease  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Established  Church. 

The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  all  the  English  peers,  of  twenty-eight  Irish 
peers  elected  for  life,  and  of  sixteen  Scotch  peers  elected  for  each  Parliament. 
The  Spiritual  Lords  are  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  Established  Church. 
Du  ces,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons  are  called  Temporal  Lords.  The- 
totil  number  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  at  present  564. 

The  House  off  Commons  represents  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  the  United- 
Kingdom,  and  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  legislature.  Most  bills  are 
originated  in  the  Commons,  which  also  furnishes  or  refuses  supplies  of  money 
to  government,  and  thence  is  said  to  hold  “  the  power  of  the  purse.” 

A  Bill  becomes  law  in  this  way  •  the  proposer  receives  permission  to  bring 
in  the  bill,  which  is  then  read  a  first  time.  Later  on  it  is  brougnt  in  for  second 
reading,  and,  if  the  House  permit,  it  is  then  read  a  second  time.  After  the 
second  reading  it  is  considered  clause  by  clause  in  Committee,  and  in  its  amended 
form  is  read  a  third  time.  It  is  then  sent  to  the  Lords. 

If  the  House  of  Lords  accepts  it,  it  is  submitted  to  the  Sovereign,  and  having 
received  his  assent  and  signature,  it  becomes  law,  and  is  thenceforth  an  Act 
•f  Parliament.  By  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911  the  Lords’  power  to  prevent  a 
Bill  from  becoming  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  strictly  limited. 

Party  Government. — The  House  consisted  broadly  of  three  parties — Liberals,. 
Conservatives,  and  Labour.  Whichever  party  had  the  majority  in  the  House 
was  said  to  be  44  in  power  ”  and  the  other  party  was  said  to  be  “  in  opposition.” 
The  party  “  in  power”  takes  upon  itself  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
introduces  all  public  measures;  and  the  Prime  Minister  or  Premier  and  the 
other  officers  of  state  are  selected  from  that  party.  During  the  war  of  1914-19, 
however,  a  Coalition  Government,  composed  of  members  of  all  parties,  has  been 
in  power. 

Ministers  off  State. — The  chief  officers  of  state  are  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  who  is  usually  the  Prime  Minister;  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  sits 
on  the  4‘  woolsack,”  and  presides  over  the  House  of  Lords1,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  has  charge  over  the  revenues  of  the  country;  the  Chief 
Secretaries  of  State  for  Home  Affairs,  for  Foreign  Affairs,  for  Ireland,  for  India, 
for  the  Colonies,  for  War,  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  etc.  These  and  some  others 
form  what  is  called  the  Ministry  or  Cabinet,  and  are  the  advisers  of  the  Crown* 
When  the  Government  is  defeated  in  any  important  measure,  the  *'  opposition  ” 
comes  into  power,  and  takes  up  the  government  of  the  nation. 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  707  members,  of  whom  105  represent 
Ireland,  and  74  sit  for  Scotland. 
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